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ARTICLE  I. 

LAW,  PROVIDENCE,  AND  PRAYER. 

BT  PROF.  J.  E.  WELLS,  M.A.,  CANADIAN  LITERARY  INSTITUTE,  WOODSTOCK, 

ONTARIO. 

The  Christian  believer  will  not  readily  surrender  his  faitli 
in  the  reality  and  the  absoluteness  of  the  divine  government 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  To  do  so  would  be  to  aban¬ 
don  a  fundamental  article  of  his  creed,  to  ignore  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  prominent  doctrines  of  his  great  text-book, 
to  cut  adrift  from  the  sheet-anchor  of  his  most  precious  faith, 
and  commit  himself  to  the  darkness,  the  billows,  and  the 
storm,  with  chance  instead  of  beneficent  Providence  as  pilot, 
and,  in  place  of  infinitely  intelligent  purpose,  naught  but 
blind,  inexorable  force  at  the  helm. 

The  belief  in  an  ever-present,  all-controlling  Omniscience 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian  faith ;  because  that, 
and  that  alone,  can  explain  the  inception,  the  unfolding,  the 
consummation,  and  the  personal  application  of  the  great 
redemption.  And  certainly  no  other  truth  is  more  clearly 
taught  or  more  constantly  illustrated  in  the  Bible.  On  every 
page  it  reveals  a  “  God  near  at  hand,  not  afar  off,”  the  great 
source  and  centre  of  all  life,  all  government,  all  love.  No 
event  is  so  trivial,  no  creature  so  insignificant,  as  to  escape 
his  notice ;  no  force  so  mighty,  no  influences  so  complicated 
or  so  far-reaching,  as  to  put  at  fault  for  an  instant  his  infinite 
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prescience,  or  turn  aside  a  hair’s  breadth  from  its  aim  his 
eternal,  all-embracing  purpose.  Nay,  rather,  all  being,  all 
life,  all  action,  all  development,  all  change,  are  but  an  infinite 
series  of  expressions  of  his  omniscient  thought,  or  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  his  omnipotent  will.  And  this  God  is  the  Christian’s 
Friend  and  Father,  his  refuge  in  danger,  his  solace  in  sorrow, 
his  light  in  darkness,  his  all  in  all.  All  language  fails  to 
convey  any  adequate  conception  of  the  certainty,  the  com¬ 
pleteness,  the  ineffable  blessedness  of  the  divine  care  and  love 
upon  which  the  child  of  such  a  Father  is  taught  that  his  filial 
heart  may  rely,  without  presumption  and  without  misgiving. 

AVe  place  side  by  side  with  such  a  faith  as  this  the  cold, 
dark  creed — for  creed  it  likewise  is  —  which  aims  to  demon¬ 
strate  with  scientific  precision  that  all  beings  of  whatever 
order,  all  events  of  whatever  nature,  are  but  so  many 
products  of  certain  blind,  inexplicable,  and  inexorable  forces, 
operating  upon,  perhaps  inherent  in,  particles  of  matter  of 
whose  origin  no  account  can  bo  given ;  which  either  claims 
to  have  reached,  or  promises  soon  to  reach,  a  stage  of  scien¬ 
tific  discovery  whose  effect  must  be  to  “  quench  all  possibility 
of  belief  in  the  divine  interposition  under  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  a  changeless  law  of  evolution  from  the  time  when 
the  globe  was  a  chaos  of  nebulous  matter  ”  ;  which  logically 
concludes  cither  that  it  is  equally  “unscientific” — cruel 
word  —  to  affirm  or  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  God,  or, 
condescending  to  assume  his  existence,  that  we  can  know 
nothing  of  his  attributes,  seeing  that  he  has  so  put  the  uni¬ 
verse  of  which  wc  form  an  insignificant  part  out  of  his  hands 
—  so  given  over  the  motions  of  atoms  and  of  worlds,  the 
destinies  of  men  and  of  nations,  to  the  operation  of  non¬ 
in  telligent  forces  and  laws,  that  ho  can  no  longer  modify 
their  action  to  succor  a  saint  or  save  a  nation.  Thus  coolly 
and  cruelly  is  man,  with  all  his  instinctive  and  historic  faith 
in  a  “  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends  ”  relegated  down  to  the 
position  of  a  wretched  denizen  of  a  “  forsaken  and  fatherless 
world,”  or,  at  least,  compelled  to  relinquish  utterly  all  the 
joy  of  a  filial  trust  in  a  great  All-Father,  and  to  satisfy  his 
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aspirations  ‘‘  with  cherishing  the  noblest  and  most  human  of 
man’s  emotions  by  worship,  for  the  most  part  of  the  silent 
sort,  at  the  altar  of  the  Unknowji  and  the  Unknowable.” 

Looking  on  this  picture  and  on  that,  can  we  wonder  if  the 
Christian  disciple  is  prepared  to  cling  as  for  life  to  his  faith 
and  his  God  ;  refusing  to  relinquish  them  at  the  bidding  of 
anything  but  the  clearest,  most  unanswerable  demonstration  ? 

We  do  not  put  the  case  too  strongly.  Few  thoughtful 
minds  can  doubt  that  the  issue  between  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  and  the  teachings  of  an  influential  class  of  modern 
scientists  is  thus  broad  and  vital.  “  The  natural  ”  is  striving, 
as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  said,  “  to  cast  out  the  siiper- 
natural.”  True,  there  are  not  wanting  those,  both  within 
and  without  the  pale  of  the  Christian  church,  who  are 
casting  eagerly  about  to  find  some  golden  mean,  some  neutral 
territory,  or  place  of  compromise.  But  upon  a  question  so 
tremendous  in  itself  and  so  vital  to  our  most  precious  interests, 
there  can  be  no  compromise  and  no  neutrality.  If  the  Bible 
teaches  anything,  it  surely  teaches  that  the  omniscient  sove¬ 
reignty  which  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  or  a  hair,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unlimited,  and  that  the  prayer  of  faith  lays  hold  upon 
the  hand  of  Omnipotence.  And,  on  the  other  hand.  Science 
herself,  whoso  whole  course  is  but  a  perpetual  gliding  from 
link  to  link  of  an  infinite  and  infinitely  involved  chain,  and 
who  is  thus  continually  tracing  back  to  events  the  most 
trivial,  the  most  stupendous  issues,  must  no  less  emphatically 
affirm  that  if  the  influence  of  the  superhuman  upon  the 
earth  is  not  absolutely  nil,  human  thought  can  set  no  bounds 
to  it. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  this  issue 
so  fraught  with  intensest  interest  to  mortal  —  perhaps  im¬ 
mortal  —  men  is  no  new  one.  It  is  but  a  new  form  of  the 
“  conflict  of  ages.”  The  metempsychosis  of  rationalism 
itself,  its  Protean  facility  in  change  of  shape  and  garb,  is 
one  of  the  many  curious  pbenomena  which  rationalism  will 
find  it  difficult  to  explain,  unless  upon  the  assumption  that 
each  form  of  it  has  its  own  peculiar  orbit  in  the  universe 
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of  thought,  in  which  it  is  certain  at  regularly  recurrent 
points  to  intersect  again  the  plane  of  philosophic  inquiry. 
The  human  mind,  untaught  by,  or  unsubmissive  to,  reve¬ 
lation,  seems  to  have  ever  been  more  or  less  in  a  state  of 
oscillation  between  irrational  religion  and  irreligious  ration¬ 
alism.  Comte’s  law  of  the  three  states  has  no  historical 
basis.  As  Professor  Huxley  has  shown :  “  It  is  absurd  to  say 
of  men  in  a  state  of  primitive  savagery  that  all  their  con¬ 
ceptions  are  in  a  theological  state.  Nine  tenths  of  them 
are  eminently  realistic,  and  as  positive  as  ignorance  and 
narrowness  can  make  them.”  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  need 
we  go  back  to  the  infancy  of  the  race  or  the  individual,  or 
even  to  that  of  philosophic  thought  or  scientific  method, 
to  find  the  human  intellect  in  its  theological  stage.  The 
devout  worshipper  of  the  Invisible,  in  the  dim  foretime  of 
the  race,  whose  soul  thrills  responsive  to  every  grander 
sight  and  sound  of  nature,  and  who  stands  awe-struck  in  the 
presence  of  the  majesty  and  the  mystery  in  which  the  great 
mother  constantly  enshrouds  her  operations ;  to  whom  every 
flutter  of  her  robes  is  instinct  with  supernatural  influence, 
and  every  tone  of  her  myriad  voices  prophetic  of  coming 
woe  or  weal ;  whose  all-personifying  faith  never  for  a  moment 
questions  both  the  ability  and  the  willingness  of  the  deities 
it  worships  to  be  touched  with  the  sorrows  and  moved  by 
the  prayers  of  mortals,  is  not  without  his  counterpart  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To-day,  in  this  era  of 
intense  intellectual  activity,  are  to  be  found  many  men,  the 
peers  of  any  others  in  mental  breadth  and  culture,  and  even 
in  successful  devotion  to  science  proper,  who  cherish  a  belief 
in  the  constant  agency  of  superhuman  intelligences  and  in 
the  personal  and  all-embracing  rule  of  a  Supreme  Intelli¬ 
gence,  as  strong  and  unswerving  as  any  which  lives  in  epic 
song  or  Oriental  tradition. 

But  if  the  question  cannot  be  decided  by  the  argumentum 
ad  verecundiam^  no  more  can  it  by  the  argumentum  ad 
judicium.  It  can  no  more  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  many  than  to  the  authoritative  opinions  of  the  few.  We 
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cannot  for  a  moment  admit  the  a  priori  superiority  tacitly 
assumed  for  the  so-called  positive  mental  stage  by  both 
Comte  and  his  reviewer.  In  the  first  of  the  three  states,  we 
are  told,  an  immediate  “  supernatural  origin  is  sought  for 
all  phenomena,  and  the  Deus  ex  machina  is  the  only  expla¬ 
nation  of  events.”  The  second  deals  with  certain  “  abstract 
forces,  or  entities,  supposed  to  inhere  in  various  substances, 
and  to  be  capable  of  engendering  phenomena.”  In  the  third, 
the  mind  abandons  as  vain  and  hopeless  all  search  after 
causes  and  essences,  and  “  restricts  itself  to  the  observation 
and  classification  of  phenomena,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the 
invariable  relations  of  succession  and  similitude  which  things 
have  to  each  other,  in  a  word,  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws 
of  phenomena.”  Now,  if  it  be  true,  as  so  many  acute  minds 
of  the  present  day  seem  to  have  become  convinced,  that  this 
last  statement  adequately  describes  the  sphere  and  bounds 
of  all  our  actual  and  possible  knowledge,  and  indicates  cor¬ 
rectly  the  goal  towards  which  the  cultivated  intellect  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  casting  aside  the  fetters  of  a  useless 
metaphysics  and  an  effete  theology,  is  rapidly  tending,  the 
fact  is  certainly  a  most  humiliating  one.  To  the  human 
soul,  hungering  for  a  knowledge  of  realities,  yearning  to 
discover  or  be  taught  what  matter,  life,  thought  are,  and 
what  their  destinies,  it  is  but  a  poor  consolation  to  be  cited 
in  reply  to  a  “  mere  ticketing  and  orderly  assortment  of  ex¬ 
ternal  facts,”  which  can  but  aid  it  in  understanding  and 
remembering  how  they  exhibit  themselves.  It  asks  for 
bread,  and  is  given  a  stone.  If  this  be  indeed  the  sum  of 
all  attainable  knowledge,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  account, 
either  on  scientific  or  on  moral  principles,  for  this  intense 
longing  of  which  every  awakened  mind  is  sometimes  con¬ 
scious,  for  some  deeper  insight  into  those  great  mysteries. 
The  positivist,  it  is  clear,  cannot  attempt  to  account  for  it 
without  serious  danger  of  being  betrayed  into  some  of  those 
philosophical  “  Hibernicisms  ”  which  Argyll  so  pithily  de¬ 
scribes.  And  truly,  if  there  be  anywhere  in  the  great  universe 
some  brighter  sphere,  whose  inhabitants,  by  virtue  of  higher 
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endowments,  are  enabled  to  get  but  a  single  step  behind 
mere  phenomena,  and  so  one  step  nearer  to  the  mysteries 
of  essence  and  origin,  of  real  being  and  real  causation,  and 
if  these  favored  intelligences,  in  the  exercise  of  their  wider 
scope  of  vision,  are  able  to  look  down  upon  our  little  globe, 
and  study  the  intellectual  states  and  operations  of  its  in- 
liabitants,  —  taking  in  at  a  glance  the  long,  long  history  of 
the  ambitious,  but  abortive  past  of  human  philosophy,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  narrow  domain  and  small  ambition  of 
the  scientific  present, —  the  spectacle  cannot  fail  to  awaken 
in  their  bosoms  mingled  feelings  of  pity  and  amusement.  It 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  they  would  be  so  ready  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  extent  and  value  of  the  jirogress  indicated  by  the 
alleged  change  of  mental  processes.  Possibly,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  loftier  intellects,  the  first  and  simplest 
mode  of  thought,  with  all  its  grandeur  of  conception  and 
wealth  of  imagery  might  be  seen  to  be,  after  all,  but  the 
more  immediate  product  of  an  acuter  intuition,  and  so  but  a 
short  cut  to  a  higher  generalization,  than  any  within  the 
reach  of  the  physiological  and  experimental  methods  of  later 
days.  Nay,  it  might  even  be  manifest  to  such  intelligences 
that  the  human  mind  in  its  second  or  so-called  metaphysical 
stage,  intensely  alive  to  the  constant  and  ever-potent  action 
of  unseen  agencies  within  and  without,  and  striving  by  sheer 
force  of  introspection  on  the  one  liand,  or  hypothesis  on  the 
other,  to  reach  some  definite,  harmonious  conceptions  of  tlie 
modes  and  attributes  of  the  unseen,  was  really  delving  for 
deeper  truths  and  cherishing  loftier  aspirations,  or,  at  least, 
sharpening  for  the  revelations  of  the  future,  keener  appetites, 
than  are  possible  to  the  scientific  intellects  of  those  who,  with 
a  shrug  and  a  sneer  for  the  blindness  of  the  past,  resolutely 
turn  their  backs  upon  what  they  have  labelled  “  the  unknow¬ 
able,”  and,  in  the  exercise  of  a  kind  of  conscious  selection, 
smothering  at  birth  all  cravings  after  the  supernatural,  set 
out  to  explore  the  realm  of  all  possible  knowledge  with  the 
lens,  the  balance,  and  the  crucible. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  correctness  within 
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its  own  large  sphere,  or  the  immense  practical  utility  of  the 
“  scientific  method,”  that  we  impugn,  but  the  exclusiveness 
claimed  for  it  by  some  of  its  votaries.  The  disposition  to 
search  after  real  causes,  and  to  refer  phenomena  to  underly¬ 
ing  substances,  is  as  deeply  ingrained  in  our  mental  consti¬ 
tutions  as  our  fondness  for  assorting  and  generalizing  facts. 
The  child  of  nature  in  his  primitive  simplicity  is,  no  doubt, 
more  attracted  by  the  manifestation  itself  than  its  mode. 
His  attention  may  be  so  absorbed  by  the  exhibition  of  power 
that  he  fails  to  trace  the  all-pervading  method.  But  may  it 
not  be  said  that  the  tendency  of  the  modern  scientist,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  regard  exclusively  the  manner  of  the  man¬ 
ifestation,  and,  absorbed  in  the  work  of  studying,  analyzing 
and  classifying  the  phenomena^  to  lose  sight  of  the  originating 
noumena  ? 

In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  it  is  phenomena,  or  in  other 
words,  facts,  accessible  to  observation  and  experiment,  which 
form  the  basis  and  starting-point  of  all  our  knowledge. 
Without  further  discussion  of  the  proper  mode  of  using  these 
facts,  we  propose  now  to  consider  for  a  little  the  question  to 
what  extent  the  method  of  investigation  which  restricts  itself 
and  all  true  philosophy  to  “  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
phenomena,”  is  capable,  on  its  own  principles,  of  affording 
complete  results.  Admitting,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  the 
human  mind  can  learn  nothing  of  the  nature  of  causes  and 
essences,  and  that  the  only  explanation,  or  rather  substitute 
for  explanation,  of  things  and  events,  to  which  it  can  prop¬ 
erly  aspire,  is  that  reached  by  processes  of  generalization, 
the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  to  what  extent  is  this  process 
applicable  to  the  facts  of  nature  and  of  human  life  ? 

We  must,  however,  premise  one  remark  more.  That  of 
which  we  are  in  search,  and  which  the  mind  craves  with  an 
intensity  that  refuses  to  be  turned  aside,  is  explanation. 
Hence  it  is  useless  to  deal  with  any  statement,  or  theory, 
which  begs  the  whole  question  by  striving  to  steer  clear  of 
any  attempt  at  this,  and  to  shut  us  down  to  the  mere  “  as¬ 
sortment  and  ticketing  ”  of  the  dry  facts  themselves,  ignoring 
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even  such  conceptions  as  those  of  law  and  force  and  cause. 
Such  attempts,  although  always  and  necessarily  abortive 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  mind,  have  in  themselves,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  logical  consistency.  They  foresee  the 
objection  which  might  he  urged,  that  there  is  of  necessity  in 
every  act  of  generalization  a  metaphysical  element.  For  as 
in  every  transition  from  observed  facts  to  the  underlying 
law,  the  law  reached  is  more  extensive  than  the  sum  total 
of  the  facts,  it  is  clear  that  the  basis  and  pillars  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  arc  to  be  found  in  some  process  of  inference,  grounded 
upon  some  internal  conviction.  This  conviction,  albeit  it 
may  he  in  itself  an  induction,  must  nevertheless  have  some 
of  its  prime  factors  or  constituent  elements  in  the  mind 
itself^ — in  some  innate  power  or  tendency  having  more  or 
less  of  the  nature  of  intuitive  cognition.  Else  we  are  inevi¬ 
tably  drawn  in  a  vicious  circle,  to  seek  the  origin  of  our 
power  of  generalizing  in  an  act  of  generalization. 

The  word  “  law  ”  has  been  exalted  to  an  unwonted,  pos¬ 
sibly  an  undue,  eminence,  in  modern  science.  It  is  the 
concise  expression  of  the  aim  and  end  of  the  positive  philos¬ 
ophy.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  large  class  of  able  and 
distinguished  men  who  have  accepted  with  more  or  less 
reservation  and  deviation  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Comte’s  system  —  whether  they  regard  him  as  the  originator 
of  that  system  or  not  —  would  unhesitatingly  give  in  their 
adhesion  to  his  thesis,  as  a  correct  statement  of  the  aims  and 
limitations  of  true  scientific  inquiry.  It  must  henceforth,  in 
their  opinion,  “  restrict  itself  to  the  observation  and  classi¬ 
fication  of  phenomena,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the  invariable 
relations  of  succession  and  similitude  which  things  have  to 
each  other ;  in  a  word,  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  phe¬ 
nomena.”  The  sway  of  law  is,  in  their  esteem,  universal 
and  absolute.  They  find  it  in  every  region  of  the  great 
domain  of  nature  ;  in  the  deposition  of  the  clay  ;  the  crystal¬ 
lization  of  the  mineral;  the  growth  of  the  plant;  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  life.  It  balances 
the  clouds,  rules  the  tempests,  controls  the  mighty  natural 
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forces,  holds  and  moves  the  unerring  spheres  in  their  orbits, 
determines  the  characters  and  destinies  of  men.  In  every 
region  of  inquiry  they  discover  law  behind  law,  law  inter¬ 
lacing  with  law,  law  modifying  or  over-riding  law,  until  at 
length  the  whole  universe  of  things  existing,  growing,  moving, 
feeling,  thinking,  and  willing,  reveals  itself  to  the  keen  second- 
sight  of  the  scientific  seer,  springing  like  an  exhalation,  at 
the  omnipotent  fiat  of  law,  from  some  primeval  chaos  of  star¬ 
dust,  and  gradually  and  grandly  unfolding  and  developing 
itself,  ever  under  the  influence  of  some  newer  and  higher 
phase  of  law,  into  the  glorious  cosmos  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Now,  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  accept  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  positive  school,  or  the  narrow  limits 
it  assigns  to  philosophic  investigation,  it  is  by  no  means  th-e 
aim  of  this  Article  to  disparage  either  the  methods  or  the 
results  of  modern  science.  No  candid  mind  can  affect,  no 
thinking  one  can  afford,  to  despise  the  one  or  the  other. 
Kich,  almost  exhaustless,  and  yet  constantly  accumulating 
stores  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  facts,  culled 
from  a  thousand  fruitful  fields  of  inquiry,  are  already 
treasured  up  for  our  inspection,  while  such  broad  and  mag¬ 
nificent  generalizations  as  universal  attraction,  the  absolute 
indestructibility  of  both  matter  and  force,  the  correlation  of 
physical  forces  and,  we  might  add,  evolution,  were  there  any 
probability  of  its  ever  being  established,  reveal  to  us  a  har¬ 
mony,  a  unity,  and  a  simplicity  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
which  would  have  come  to  the  wisest  of  our  ancestors  as  a 
revelation.  Both  the  patiently  assorted  facts  and  the  grand 
inductions  make  large  demands  upon  our  admiration  and 
our  gratitude,  and  the  meed  is  cheerfully  accorded. 

Our  present  aim  is  simply  to  inquire,  and  to  inquire  from 
a  single  point  of  view,  how  far  the  “  discovery  of  the  laws 
of  phenomena’^  constitutes  not  merely  a  legitimate  and  highly 
important,  but  the  only  true,  end  of  scientific  investigation. 
We  shall,  of  necessity,  pass  by  many  aspects  of  the  question, 
suggestive  of  difficulty  and  defect  in  this  postulate  of  pos- 
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itivism,  which  have  been  frequently  and  forcibly  presented. 
Admitting,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  the  human  mind  can 
learn  nothing  of  the  nature  of  causes  and  essences,  and  that 
science  should  attempt  to  deal  with  phenomena  only,  the 
question  seems  to  us  still  pertinent :  Is  it  true  that  all  the 
complicated  phenomena  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  are 
susce[)tible  of  reduction  to  law  ?  Is  there  sufficient  reason 
for  believing  that  this  is  the  one  master-key  upon  which  we 
may  confidently  rely  for  ultimate  admission  into  the  inner¬ 
most  penetralia  of  the  great  temple  of  Nature’s  mysteries? 

We  think  we  may  venture  to  expect  assent  to  the  following 
proposition.  A  scientific  induction,  or  generalization,  is 
complete  and  satisfactory  only  in  so  far  as  it  embraces  all 
the  facts  or  phenomena  for  which  it  is  intended  to  account. 
Just  in  proportion  as  all  the  individual  cases  which  come 
within  the  range  of  the  special  inquiry  can  be  shown  to  fall 
into  order  and  harmony  under  the  supposed  principle  or 
law,  just  in  that  proportion  has  a  satisfactory  scientific  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  been  reached.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
just  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  that  certain  facts  are  left  un¬ 
explained  by,  or  at  direct  variance  with,  the  supposed  prin¬ 
ciple,  just  so  far  does  the  latter  fall  short  of  a  complete  result, 
or  verge  towards  entire  failure.  It  may,  or  it  may  not,  be 
valuable  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  evidently  cannot  be  accepted 
as  the  final  goal  of  inquiry  upon  the  subject.  And  hence, 
by  an  easy  and  manifest  induction,  we  reach  the  general 
conclusion,  that  in  so  far  as  any  philosophic  system  or  method 
can  be  shown  to  fall  short  of  affording  an  actual  or  conceiv¬ 
able  explanation  of  all  the  natural  phenomena  which  form 
the  subject-matter  of  its  investigations,  it  fails  to  meet  the 
necessary  conditions,  the  manifest  requirements,  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  modern  science.  This  being  admitted, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  a  large  and  interesting  mass  of  un¬ 
doubted  facts,  facts  patent  to  all  observation  and  experiment, 
not  only  refuse  to  fall  into  order  at  the  bidding  of  any  known 
law,  but  actually  exhibit  in  their  very  nature  features  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  every  scientific  conception  of  the  meaning 
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of  the  word,  it  is  evident  that  eitlier  these  facts  must  be 
sliown  to  lie  entirely  beyond  the  scientific  pale,  or  the  philo¬ 
sophic  theory  wliich  fails  to  account  for  them  stands  sadly 
in  need  of  enlargement. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  his  “  Reign  of  Law,”  has  defined 
with  scientific  precision  the  various  meanings  and  shades  of 
meaning  attached  to  the  word  “  law  ”  in  its  usage  by  men  of 
science.  Without  attempting  a  nice  observation  of  any  of 
those  distinctions,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose 
to  note  that  the  essence  of  the  term,  in  all  its  wide  range  of 
application,  may  be  found  in  the  idea  of  uniformity.  We  use 
this  latter  word  in  one  of  its  legitimate  senses,  as  denoting 
conformity  to  a  pattern  or  rule.  The  notion  of  uniformity 
may  be  attached  simply  to  the  observed  characteristics  of  the 
phenomena  themselves,  or  to  the  order  of  their  occurrence, 
or  to  their  relations  as  sequences  of  similar  antecedents,  or 
products  of  the  action  of  so-called  forces,  but  in  each  case  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  uniformity  is  either  itself  the  law,  or  is 
the  indication  and  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  law.  Hence 
it  is  manifest  that  the  scope  for  the  discovery  of  “  laws  of 
phenomena  ”  must  be  exactly  co-extensive  with  the  existence 
of  features  of  uniformity  in  the  visible  or  experimental  char¬ 
acteristics  of  natural  objects.  This  uniformity  may,  it  is 
clear,  be  regarded  as  either  perfect  and  absolute,  or  as  admit¬ 
ting  of  degrees.  For  convenience’  sake  we  may  use  the  words 
“  resemblance  ”  and  “  similitude  ”  as  synonymous  witli  it  in 
the  latter  sense. 

To  say  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  afford  unlimited 
scope  for  the  study  of  uniformity  in  its  restricted  sense,  or 
the  “  discovery  of  relations  of  succession  and  similitude,” 
would  be  to  utter  a  mere  truism.  It  would  be  the  trite 
enunciation  of  a  fact  which  is  tlio  basis  of  all  classification, 
and  so  co-extensive  not  only  with  the  vast  area  of  the  physical 
sciences,  but  with  the  material  of  all  those  broader  generali¬ 
zations  in  the  spheres  of  politics  and  ethics  which  constitute 
the  corner-stones  of  the  fabrics  of  modern  civilization.  The 
“  invariable  relations  of  similitude  ”  constitute  the  basis  of 
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scientific  classification.  From  those  of  succession  we  get  by 
means  of  original  suggestion,  or  induction,  or  some  other 
agency,  our  notion  of  cause  and  effect.  The  former  enables 
the  explorer  to  construct  those  elaborate  systems  of  steps  and 
terraces  which  render  comparatively  easy  to  his  successor 
the  ascent  of  the  vast  slopes  and  acclivities  of  natural  history. 
The  latter  prompts  him  to  the  more  arduous  but  fascinating 
task  of  attempting  to  thread  the  intricate  and  mysterious 
labyrinths  of  natural  philosophy,  and  to  lay  down  clues  for 
the  guidance  of  those  coming  after  him.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  of  tliese  subdivisions  of  the  realm  of  science  we  care 
not  now  what  speculative  views  may  be  held  of  the  origin  of 
our  notion  of  causation.  John  Stuart  Mill’s  definition  of 
the  law  of  causation,  “that  invariability  of  succession  is 
found  by  observation  to  obtain  between  every  fact  in  nature 
and  some  other  fact  which  has  preceded  it,”  will  do  as  well 
as  any  other.  “  To  certain  facts,  certain  facts  always  do, 
and,  as  we  believe,  always  will  succeed.”  “  Let  the  fact  he 
what  it  may,  if  it  has  begun  to  exist,  it  was  preceded  by  some 
fact  or  facts,  with  which  it  is  invariably  connected^"*  We 
emphasize  this  last  statement,  whose  truth  is  obvious,  for 
the  sake  of  calling  attention  to  the  following  corollaries. 
First.  If  in  a  given  case  in  which  the  physical  antecedents 
are,  so  far  as  scientific  observation  can  determine,  precisely 
similar,  the  consequent  facts  are  found  to  vary,  the  varia¬ 
tions  must  be  due,  in  every  instance,  to  some  other  unknown 
cause  or  antecedent.  Second.  If,  in  the  given  case,  the  vary¬ 
ing  facts  are  found  to  exhibit  features  individually  distinct 
and  peculiar,  each  fact  must  have  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
cause  or  antecedent.  In  other  words  such  facts  cannot  have 
their  origin  in  any  common  cause  having  the  nature  of 
a  law. 

Holding  in  mind  these  principles,  we  pass  to  notice  a  great 
fact  which  seems  to  us  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  discussion,  and  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  being 
harmonized  with  the  assumption  that  all  natural  phenomena 
are  explicable  by  law. 
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There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  uniformity  in  nature. 
Prominent  amidst  the  ever-present,  ever-abounding  similarity 
there  is  also  an  ever-present,  intense  individualism.  Proba¬ 
bly  no  two  objects  in  all  the  realm  of  nature  are  precisely 
alike.  Could  the  existence  of  rare  exceptions  be  demon¬ 
strated  they  would  but  prove  the  rule.  Let  the  student  of  sci¬ 
ence  make  his  subdivisions  co-extensive  with  the  existence  of 
differentiae  on  which  to  found  them,  aiid  the  work  of  classifica¬ 
tion  will  stop,  in  each  instance,  only  with  the  individual.  In 
the  overlooking  or  ignoring  of  this  fact  inheres,  it  seems  to  us, 
the  radical  defect,  the  want  of  universal  applicability,  of  the 
modern  scientific  method.  The  fact  itself  is  too  obvious  to 
need  argument  or  admit  of  dispute.  A  little  illustration,  the 
material  for  which  everywhere  abounds,  may  render  clearer 
its  bearing  upon  our  present  position.  For  the  purpose  of 
such  illustration  the  phenomena  of  nature  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  grouped  into  three  classes;  viz.  the  facts  of  the 
physical  world,  the  events  of  human  life,  and  mental  and 
spiritual  manifestations. 

We  turn  our  eyes  to  the  crust  of  the  globe  upon  which  we 
live.  Here  Science,  in  her  search  after  relations  of  succes¬ 
sion  and  similitude,  has  been  abundantly  successful.  She 
can  point  with  unwavering  confidence  to  evidence  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid  of  the  operation  of  mighty  natural  forces 
upheaving,  disrupting,  fusing,  disintegrating,  depositing,‘lev- 
elling,  through  long  ages.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  action 
of  these  forces — we  use  the  word  “  force  ”  in  its  modern  accep¬ 
tation,  as  denoting  the  unknown  but  uniform  cause  of  observed 
effects  —  affords  an  explanation,  satisfactory  on  scientific 
principles,  of  the  phenomena.  But  whence  the  infinite  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  effects  of  these  single  or  combined  causes  —  a 
diversity  co-extensive  with  the  effects  themselves  ?  Where 
on  all  the  broad  surface  of  this  fair  earth  can  we  find  two 
hills  or  valleys  or  plains  or  lakes  or  seas  or  streams,  nay,  two 
boulders  or  crystals  or  grains  of  sand,  the  exact  counterparts 
of  each  other  ?  The  operating  cause  or  causes  must,  accord¬ 
ing  to  science,  have  been  in  countless  instances  absolutely 
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uniform.  But  striking  resemblances  in  general  features 
coincident  with  most  striking  varieties  and  peculiarities  in 
detail,  is  all  that  can  be  affirmed  of  the  effects.  The  question 
of  varying  conditions  as  distinct  from  operating  forces  will 
presently  be  considered. 

We  mount  a  step  higher.  We  turn  our  attention  to  the 
vegetable  products  which  beautify  this  crust,  and  fit  it  to 
sustain  animal  life.  We  stay  not  now  to  inquire  how  the 
origin  of  these  endless  varieties  of  genera  and  species  can  be 
accounted  for  by  any  theory  of  law,  pure  and  simple,  i.e.  by 
any  combination  of  forces  or  agencies  which  must  be  blindly 
uniform  in  their  operations,  and  utterly  incapable  of  any  kind 
of  selection  ;  but  we  descend  through  the  bewildering  and 
almost  interminable  series  of  divisions  and  sub-divisions, 
classes  and  sub-classes,  order  and  sub-orders,  genera  and 
sub-genera,  species,  sulj-species,  and  varieties,  not  without 
ardent  admiration  of  the  talent,  skill,  and  patience  with  which 
the  system  has  been  elaborated.  But  no  matter  which  of 
the  thousand  branching  paths  we  take  in  our  descent,  our 
guiding  genius  of  classification  can  find  us  no  natural  resting- 
place,  no  dead  level,  however  small,  of  absolute  uniformity, 
until  we  reach  the  individual.  Every  constituent  unit,  in 
all  the  countless  tribes  of  vegetable  products,  exhibits  fea¬ 
tures  of  external  form  and  internal  structure  more  or  less 
distinct  from  those  of  every  other. 

We  mount  higher  still,  and  enter  the  regions  of  animal  life. 
Still  the  same  unending  variations  everywhere  wrought  with 
infinite  skill  into  every  pattern.  The  trite  remark  that  no 
two  human  faces  are  exactly  alike,  is  but  the  expression,  in 
regard  to  a  particular  class,  of  a  fact  as  broad  in  its  manifes¬ 
tation  as  the  whole  range  of  the  animal  creation  —  a  fact  so 
patent  in  the  case  of  the  larger  animals  that  it  would  be  idle 
to  offer  illustration  or  proof.  And  what  is  true  of  the  mere 
outer  form  and  expression  holds,  with  ever  increasing  force 
and  distinctness,  when  we  ascend  to  the  sphere  of  mental 
activities  and  endowments.  To  the  existence  of  different 
grades  and  shades  of  mental  capacity  in  the  lower  animals 
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of  the  same  species,  Darwin,  the  prince  of  observers  and 
experimentalists  in  this  region  —  in  compliment  to  wdiom  we 
use  the  word  “  mental  ”  in  this  connection  —  bears  ample  tes¬ 
timony.  The  marked  and  marvellous  individuality  in  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  features  wdiicli  characterizes  the  whole 
human  family  is  proverbial.  Could  one  look  down  from  the 
tower  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London,  with  some  optical  instrument 
capable  of  piercing  to  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  intents  of 
each  heart  amidst  the  teeming  millions,  he  would  discover  in 
all  the  vast  throng  no  two  the  exact  facsimiles  of  each  other 
in  the  “  inner  man.”  “  The  heart  of  each  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness,  and  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not  with  his  joy.” 

Now,  we  ask,  what  has  that  scientific  system  whose  funda¬ 
mental  principle  is  the  all-prevalence  of  law  to  say  to  this  ? 
Take  the  very  lowest  view  of  the  sphere  of  philosophy.  Con¬ 
fine  its  operations  to  mere  classification.  Nothing  can  afford 
a  more  incomplete  or  unsatisfactory  result,  inasmuch  as  the 
last  analysis  of  similitudes  leaves  still  a  residuum  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  a  thousandfold  more  numerous  than  the  individual 
objects  of  study,  which  obstinately  refuse  to  be  classified. 
What  shall  be  done  with  these  ?  What  remains  for  the  phi¬ 
losophic  system  which  deals  wholly  with  similitudes  when 
all  similitudes  are  exhausted,  and  a  large  mass  of  unused  and 
unexplained  material  is  left  behind  ?  Shall  it  not  summon 
to  its  aid  some  other  more  flexible  hypothesis  ?  Or  sliall  it 
simply  stop  short  in  its  researches,  and  relegate  every  fact 
which  will  not  submit  to  its  conditions  down  to  the  dark 
realms  of  the  vast  unknowui  ?  Our  perceptive  faculties  seem 
quite  as  well  adapted  for  the  observation  of  individual  pe¬ 
culiarities,  as  for  tracing  class  resemblances.  Shall,  then,  all 
that  vast  mass  of  facts  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we 
shall  call  inclividualisms,  be  passed  by  unobserved,  or  thrown 
aside  as  inexplicable,  simply  because  they  fail  to  submit  to 
the  requirements  of  a  system  or  the  exigencies  of  a  dogma  ? 

But  let  us  take  the  higher  view  of  the  functions  of  science, 
ill  which  she  traces  “  invariable  relations  of  succession,”  as 
well  as  of  “  similitude,”  and  ascribes  observed  uniformities  in 
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effect  to  the  operation  of  uniform,  though  unknown,  causes 
which  she  calls  “  forces  ”  or  “  tendencies.”  It  is  manifestly 
inseparable  from  the  scientific  conception  of  these  causes  that, 
the  conditions  being  the  same,  they  must  give  rise  to  precisely 
similar  results.  They  are  blind.  They  are  unipotent.  lu 
whatsoever  plane  they  operate,  whether  physical,  mental,  or 
moral,  they  are  adapted  each  to  the  production  of  one,  and 
but  one,  result.  When,  for  instance,  we  harness  one  of  the 
great  natural  forces  to  machinery  we  confidently  expect  uni¬ 
formity  in  its  operation.  Our  very  power  of  utilizing  those 
forces  depends  upon  this  characteristic.  The  only  source  of 
possible  variety  in  tlie  results  must  be  found  either  in  natural 
differences  in  the  material  operated  upon,  or  in  changes  and 
adjustments  of  the  machinery.  The  same  is  true,  the  positive 
philosophy  teaches  us,  even  in  the  higher  region  of  morals, 
insomuch  that  when  the  power  is  brought  to  bear  in  the 
shape  of  motive,  the  conditions  external  and  internal  re¬ 
maining  unchanged,  uniformity  is  inevitable  and  the  result 
can  be  surely  predicted.  We  shudder  at  the  conception  of 
such  a  world  as  would  be  the  legitimate  product  of  such  a 
modus  operandi,  pure  and  simple.  Admit  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  interactions  and  adjustments  for  the  sake  of  variety — 
although  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  law  could  account  for  these 
—  and  yet,  after  taxing  to  the  utmost  our  powers  of  concep¬ 
tion  in  this  direction,  what  can  we  possibly  reach  but  a 
cosmos  in  which  the  types  and  shades  of  difference  between 
class  and  class  shall  be  uniform  and  constant  somewhere? 
In  the  lowest  sub-classes,  at  least,  we  must  find  a  region  of 
tiresome  facsimiles,  of  drear  uniformity.  The  idea  of  law, 
or  any  congeries  or  network  of  laws,  in  themselves  utterly 
destitute  of  power  of  choice  or  conscious  selection,  giving 
forth  myriads  of  products,  so  that  each  individual  product 
shall  exhibit  manifest  idiosyncrasies,  is,  we  hold,  utterly  in¬ 
conceivable,  apart  from  the  re-adjusting  agency  of  something 
akin  to  a  superintending  intelligence. 

But  the  conditions.  These,  we  shall  be  told,  make  all  the 
difference.  We  have  been  obliged  to  postulate  that  these 
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shall  remain  unchanged,  in  order  to  reach  our  conclusion, 
while,  in  fact,  they  are  ever  shifting  and  so  giving  rise  to  all 
the  varieties  in  question.  We  reply, 

First,  is  there  not  here  a  vicious  circle  in  the  reasoning  ? 
The  reign  of  law,  universal  law,  is  predicated  as  an  induction 
from  observed  similitudes.  Must  not,  then,  the  induction 
logically  stop  or  fail  when  the  similitudes,  or  the  ability  to 
trace  them,  ceases  ?  Can  the  inductive  logic  be  permitted 
to  belie  its  own  principles  by  resorting,  in  its  straits,  to  a 
hypothesis  to  help  it  out  ?  Might  not,  for  instance,  one  who 
attributed  every  effect  in  nature  to  the  direct,  immediate 
operation  of  an  infinite  will,  just  as  logically  attempt  to 
account  for  all  the  striking  similitudes  in  phenomena  by 
ascribing  them  to  “  accident,”  or  the  “  nature  of  things,” 
whatever  those  expressions  may  mean  ?  We  have  sometimes 
thouglit  a  curious  problem  might  be  propounded  to  the 
advocates  of  evolutionism,  somewhat  as  follows;  Given,  so 
many  e.lementary  substances  as  chemistry  can  discover  — 
not  to  say  such  a  threefold  unity  as  is  found  in  the  micros¬ 
copic  protoplasm  —  to  construct  from  these  a  world  con¬ 
taining  as  many  individuals  as  our  own  in  its  three  kingdoms, 
each  individual  as  well  adapted  to  its  own  particular  sphere 
and  functions,  with  less  of  similarity  in  plan  and  structure 
than  that  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  evolution. 
We  doubt  if  large  demands  would  not  be  made  upon  the 
philosopher’s  powers  of  permutation  and  combination  before 
the  solution  was  reached.  The  point  we  here  make  is  this. 
Admitting,  as  the  logic  of  facts  must  compel  us  to  do,  the 
existence  side  by  side,  throughout  all  the  world  of  nature, 
of  similitudes  and  individualisms,  the  one  suggesting  law, 
the  other,  something  the  very  antipodes  of  law,  why  select 
the  one  class  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  as  the  basis  of  a 
philosophic  system  ? 

Again,  the  question  of  conditions  only  removes  the  difficulty 
a  step,  or  rather  step  by  step,  backward.  Are  not  the  con¬ 
ditions  themselves  both  the  subjects  and  the  products  of  law  ? 
Mr.  Mill,  in  his  treatise  on  Logic,  shows  clearly  that  our 
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selection  of  one  antecedent  and  calling  it  the  cause  and  all 
others  conditions,  is  to  a  great  extent  arbitrary.  We  might 
witli  equal  propriety,  and  do  where  it  suits  our  purpose, 
remand  this  cause  back  to  the  rank  of  a  condition,  and  raise 
some  other  condition  to  the  dignity  of  a  cause.  Hence,  it  is 
clear,  we  are  led  back  to  the  complicated  network  of  laws 
which,  as  above  shown,  must  at  the  last  inevitably  land  us 
in  a  region  of  absolute  uniformity.  To  take  the  other  horn 
of  the  dilemma,  and  assert  that  the  conditions  are  not  them¬ 
selves  laws,  would  be,  of  course,  to  give  up  the  whole  case, 
by  introducing  some  foreign  agency  distinct  and  ditfereiit 
from  that  of  law. 

Thirdly,  this  plea  of  changed  conditions  is  nugatory,  inas¬ 
much  as,  in  multitudes  of  cases,  it  cannot  be  proved  by 
observation,  or  experiment,  i.e.  by  true  scientific  methods. 
Twin  acorns  grow  side  by  side  upon  the  same  twig.  They 
fall  into  the  same  soil  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  each 
other.  Yet  ten  years  after  the  resulting  trees  will  present 
ten  thousand  distinctly  marked  peculiarities  in  height  and 
length  and  angle  of  branches,  in  number,  shape,  and  size  of 
twigs  and  loaves.  Where  shall  we  find  the  causes  ?  In  the 
germs,  or  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  situation  ?  And  if  found  in 
the  one  or  the  other,  or  elsewhere,  what  were  their  causes, 
and  what  the  causes  of  their  operating  just  as  they  have  done 
upon  the  respective  plants  ?  May  we  not,  in  strict  accordance 
with  scientific  principles,  thus  go  back  from  one  physical 
cause  to  another  unlil  we  reach  a  point  at  which  some  ante¬ 
cedent  cause  radically  different  from  and  independent  of  our 
law-abiding  forces,  some  seemingly  voluntary,  often  seemingly 
capricious,  vis  viva  reveals  itself  in  individualisms  from  which 
originated  all  the  peculiarities  in  question  ?  This  point  is 
w'ell  illustrated  in  Darwin’s  theory  of  the  origin  of  species. 
The  starting-point  of  each  species  must  be  sought  for  in  some 
original  accidental  variation.  But  what  is  this  accident? 
Whatever  it  is.  Science  evidently  has  no  place  for  it  in  her 
creed,  unless  it  be  regarded  as  a  synonyme  for  the  unknown 
cause  to  which  the  same  writer,  in  other  places,  attributes 
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similar  phenomena.  But  may  not  this  unknown  cause, 
which  occasionally  produces  striking  variations,  anomalies, 
be  identical  with  that  which  constantly  gives  rise  to  the 
slighter  individual  peculiarities  of  which  we  are  speaking  ? 
And  if  so,  why  may  it  not  be  the  chief. and  constant  agent  in 
gradually  effecting  those  permanent  results  for  which  liis 
theory  is  intended  to  account  ?  That  those  peculiarities  play 
a  very  important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature,  no  matter 
through  what  philosophic  lens  it  is  viewed,  is  abundantly 
manifest.  Professor  Huxley,  in  one  of  his  published  addresses, 
has  shown,  “  the  advisableness  of  improving  natural  knowl¬ 
edge  ”  from  a  view  of  its  practical  utility  in  revealing  the 
laws  which  govern  the  ravages  of  such  agents  as  fire,  disease, 
etc.  Illustrations  of  that  utility  abound.  Science  is  even 
now  rendering  immense  benefits  to  society,  by  noting  the 
starting-place  and  predicting  the  course  of  storms  and  hur¬ 
ricanes.  But  there  is  evidently  a  question  for  philosophy 
behind  all  this.  The  barometer  has  fallen  suddenly  in  a 
certain  district.  Why  ?  What  has  caused  the  sudden  rari- 
fication  of  the  atmosphere  and  determined  it  to  that  particular 
spot  ?  In  short,  what  scope  is  afforded  under  the  regime  of 
uniform  natural  laws  for  such  variations  and  peculiarities  as 
are  of  daily  and  hourly  occurrence  all  over  the  globe  ?  Is 
the  vast  machinery  so  set  that  all  these  fluctuations,  small 
and  great,  come  round  in  constantly  recurring  cycles  ?  Will 
not  true  science  rather  frankly  ascribe  them  to  unknown  but 
ever  operative  causes  akin  to  those  already  referred  to  ? 

We  have,  perhaps,  no  right  to  complain  that  modern 
science  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  those  un¬ 
known  agencies  whose  presence  and  potency  it  may  not  deny. 
But  should  it  not  take  more  account  of  them  in  framing  its 
system  ?  To  base  a  verdict  upon  a  moiety  of  the  evidence 
is  certainly  not  in  the  interests  of  truth.  There  is  manifestly 
still  needed  some  complementary  philosophy  of  the  other 
side  of  phenomena  —  not  necessarily  of  the  supernatural,  for 
as  the  individualisms  are  as  much  natural  as  the  similitudes, 
so  we  see  no  reason  why  the  unknown  causes  of  the  former 
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should  be  regarded  as  less  natural  than  those  —  as  a  matter 
of  fact  equally  unknown  —  of  the  latter.  In  other  words  we 
see  no  reason  why,  to  beings  conscious  of  volition,  an  alter¬ 
native  cause,  a  cause  capable  of  producing  varied  results, 
should  bo  regarded  as  more  inconceivable  than  one  producing 
simply  uniform  effects.  We  need  an  explanation  of  peculiar 
and  anomalous,  no  less  than  of  normal,  phenomena.  Law, 
in  its  scientific  acceptation,  must  still  and  ever  retain  imperial 
sway  over  a  large  domain,  but  its  apotheosis  must  be  deferred. 
At  any  rate  it  must  be  content  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Olympus 
of  science  subordinate  to  that  occupied  by  that  mysterious 
agency  which  is  ever  controlling  and  modifying  all  its  opera¬ 
tions,  an  agency  which  seems  to  have  its  best  analogue  in 
the  human  will,  not  the  will  as  conceived  by  certain  pos¬ 
itivists,  a  mere  automaton,  pulled  liither  and  thither  by  wires 
of  motive,  but  the  will  as  it  exists  in  the  vulgar  conception, 
which  is  the  firstborn  of  consciousness,  a  real  cause  in  itself, 
with  powers  of  independent  choice  —  a  cause,  moreover, 
whose  nature  and  operations  are  only  in  degree  more  difficult 
of  conception  than  those  of  any  of  the  physical  causes  with 
whose  operations  science  is  so  conversant. 

We  have  thus  far  attempted  to  show  that  the  theory  of 
law  utterly  fails  to  account  for  a  very  large  and  important 
part  of  the  j)henomena  of  tlie  physical  world  —  that,  even 
granting  its  advocates  and  worshippers  the  existence  both 
of  the  original  “  world-stuff”  and  of  those  unknown  forces 
whose  operations  they  call  law,  in  any  number  and  variety, 
they  yet  are  quite  unable  to  account  for  myriads  of  facts 
patent  to  all  observation  and  experiment.  Let  us  now  turn, 
for  a  moment,  to  human  life  in  its  abounding  forms  and 
phases.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  boundless  diversity 
in  mental  and  moral  Icatures  so  characteristic  of  our  race. 
We  glance  in  thought  over  the  w'orld  with  its  teeming 
millions.  Each  has  not  only  a  cast  of  character  and  a  type 
of  mind,  but  also  a  place,  a  responsibility,  and  a  destiny 
peculiarly  his  own.  Each  sustains  relations  to  persons  and 
to  things  distinct  and  different  from  those  of  every  other. 
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Each  has,  in  short,  not  only  a  personality,  but  an  individu¬ 
ality.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  on  the  theory  which  ascribes 
every  result  to  the  operation  of  uniform  and  unintelligent 
forces,  all  the  difficulties  already  pointed  out  in  other  spheres 
reappear  and  demand  solution.  How  have  blind  natural 
laws  ever  been  able  not  only  to  produce  each  individual  as 
such,  but  also  to  fix  for  individuals,  as  well  as  nations,  “  the 
appointed  seasons  and  limits  of  their  abode  ”  ?  But  let  us 
now  waive  all  these  preliminary  objections.  Let  us  grant  all 
these  existing  conditions  and  relations,  as  so  many  postulates 
to  the  believers  in  the  sway  of  law,  and  turn  to  another 
problem,  of  necessity  a  very  complicated  one,  from  the  very 
fact  of  the  presence  of  all  these  elements  of  variety.  That 
problem  is  to  account,  on  the  theory  we  are  discussing,  for 
the  events  of  a  year,  or  a  day,  in  the  life  of  any  one  indi¬ 
vidual,  thus  excluding  all  room  and  necessity  for  the  presence 
of  any  superintending  intelligence. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  even  at  the  risk  of  repe¬ 
tition,  that  the  question  is  not  whether  law  exists,  whether  its 
operation  cannot  be  seen  and  traced  ever  and  everywhere.  The 
most  unswerving  faith  in  the  most  absolute  sway  of  an  Over¬ 
ruler  is  quite  compatible  with  a  belief  in  uniform,  unchanging 
law.  Nay,  uniformity  is  inseparable  from  the  very  notion 
of  a  perfect  Ruler.  There  can  be,  in  a  consistent  concQption 
of  the  operations  of  such  a  being,  no  room  for  any  of  the 
weaknesses  and  imperfections  which  mar  the  harmony  of  all 
human  character  and  action  —  no  nice  balancings  of  con¬ 
flicting  motives  —  no  troublesome  doubts  on  questions  of  the 
wise  and  the  unwise,  the  right  and  the  wrong — no  struggles 
between  self-interest  or  depraved  inclination,  and  conscience 
— no  hesitating  council  between  “  the  genius  and  the  mortal 
instruments.”  On  the  contrary,  such  a  conception  must 
embrace  the  most  perfect  adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  the 
most  complete  control  of  necessary  agencies,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  most  absolute  foreknowledge  and  pre-arrangement. 
But  tiresome  uniformity  is  no  necessary  element.  Om¬ 
niscience  need  by  no  means  be  tied  down  to  any  one  set  of 
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agencies,  or  any  one  mode  of  operation.  A  thousand  courses 
of  events  in  respect  to  the  individual  might  all  be  seen  to  be 
equally  right,  equally  in  accord  with  both  absolute  justice 
and  goodness,  and  thus  ample  scope  be  afforded  for  that  love 
of  infinite  variety  which  we  find  abounding  in  all  nature’s 
handiwork. 

The  question  whether  all  events  in  the  lives  of  individual 
men  and  women  are  simply  the  products  of  a  network  of 
unchanging,  unchoosing  laws,  or  whether  all  are  under  the 
direct  supervision  and  control  of  superhuman  agencies  and  a 
supreme  intelligence,  is  one  of  the  most  intense  interest  to 
all.  It  naturally  resolves  itself  into  two  divisions ;  the  one 
touching  events  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  person 
affected  ;  the  other,  those  arising  out  of  his  own  character 
and  conduct.  The  former  involves  the  alternatives  of  law 
and  providence.  The  latter  suggests  the  question  of  the 
abstract  ability  to  predict  human  actions,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  nature  of  the  will.  But,  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject, 
it  is  evident  that  here,  too,  there  can  be  no  middle  ground. 
We  often  hear  language  used,  even  by  firm  believers  in  a 
superintending  Providence,  which  would  seem  to  imply  a 
conviction  that  the  general  course  of  human  affairs  has  been 
given  over  largely  to  the  operation  of  uniform  natural  and 
moral  causes,  but  that  the  Almighty  has  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  to  interfere  in  special  cases,  interrupting  or  modi¬ 
fying  those  laws  as  occasion  demands,  and  thus  giving  rise 
to  what  are  sometimes  called  special  providences.  The  man 
who  has  had  a  hairbreadth  escape  from  destruction  by  pesti¬ 
lence  or  fire  or  sword,  is  called  upon  to  return  thanks  for  his 
preservation.  Of  course,  if  we  are  hourly  dependent  upon 
the  untiring  care  of  a  benevolent  All-Father,  it  is  well  that 
we  should  be  occasionally  startled  into  something  more  than 
a  mere  general  and  hazy  recognition  of  the  fact.  But  it 
would  seem  to  require  but  a  little  patient  reflection  to  con¬ 
vince  any  one  that  if  God  rules  personally  at  all,  he  must 
rule  over  all  and  always.  If  he  takes  cognizance  of  the  loss 
of  a  thousand  lives,  he  must  also  note  the  fall  of  a  hair.  If 
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the  terrible  railway  disaster,  which  in  an  instant  brings  deso¬ 
lation  and  death  to  a  thousand  homes,  be  not  beneath  the 
notice  of  an  all-seeing  eye,  that  eye  cannot  but  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  cognizant  of  the  flaw  in  a  bit  of  steel,  or  the 
momentary  inadvertence  of  a  switch-man,  which  led  to  it. 
If  the  wail  of  the  heart-broken  widow  and  the  homeless 
orphan,  ascending  to  heaven  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  desolated 
city,  reaches  the  ear  of  the  Eternal,  that  ear  cannot  have 
been  regardless  of  the  first  crackle  of  the  tiny  flame  in  which 
the  conflagration  originated.  If  the  sufferings  of  one  of  his 
children,  condemned  through  some  trifling  accident  (?)  to 
life-long  darkness  and  misery  are  not  beneath  his  notice,  then 
he  must  stoop  to  regard  the  movements,  and  the  causes  of 
the  movements,  of  a  grain  of  sand  or  a  jet  of  steam  capable 
of  producing  such  a  catastrophe.  Ten  thousand  incidents 
from  history  and  every-day  experience  will  instantly  occur 
to  every  thoughtful  mind,  to  prove  that  the  most  important 
and  momentous  events  in  the  life  of  men  and  of  nations,  are 
often  pivoted  upon  what  are  to  human  eyes  events  as  trivial 
as  can  be  conceived  of.  The  machinery  which  moves  the 
world  of  mind  and  matter,  and  regulates  all  the  phenomena 
of  human  life,  is  vast  and  complicated  beyond  all  finite  con¬ 
ception.  Either  an  infinitely  wise  and  mighty  hand  must 
be  ever  upon  the  hidden  springs  and  regulators,  or  all  its 
operations  must  bo  blind  and  uniform  alike.  Any  middle 
hypothesis  must  inevitably  leave  room  for  the  absurd  and 
startling  anomaly  that  something  might  some  time  occur  for 
which  he  was  unprepared,  and  so  the  infinite  Ruler  of  the 
universe  be  taken  by  surprise. 

In  attempting  to  show  that  the  facts  of  human  life  and 
conduct  are  such  as  emphatically  forbid  the  assumption  that 
blind  law  is  omnipotent,  we  might  repeat  the  argument 
already  used  in  another  connection,  from  the  absence  of 
uniformity.  What  student  of  history  or  biography,  or  of 
human  life,  can  point  us  to  the  two  individuals  amidst  the 
myriads  who  now  people  the  earth,  or  who  have  gone  down 
to  the  silent  cities  of  the  dead,  whose  lives  were  marked  by 
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precisely  the  same  events,  or  moulded  by  precisely  similar 
influences?  We  simply  touch  the  problem,  and  leave  each 
to  find  his  own  solution. 

Again  we  might  refer  to  the  prevalent  belief  of  all  the 
ages.  This  belief  so  widespread,  so  deeply  rooted,  in  the 
rule  of  supernatural  intelligences  and  agencies,  whether 
regarded  as  a  product  of  intuition,  or  an  induction  from 
experience,  or  both,  should  surely  count  for  something.  If 
all  events  are  the  offspring  of  deaf,  inexorable  forces,  everv 
man’s  history  and  destiny  must  be  unalterably  shaped  by 
those  forces  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  the  laws  of  their 
operation  must  be  discovered,  and  they  manipulated  by  him, 
or  he  must  be  the  sport  of  forces  which  he  is  powerless  to 
understand  or  to  control.  In  either  case  the  origin  of  any 
form  of  religion  must  be  as  inexplicable  as  its  cultivation  is 
irrational.  Fatalism  and  egotheism  must  be  the  mutual  and 
sole  comfdementary  elements  of  sound  philosophy.  Surely, 
one  would  think,  if  this  be  truth,  it  is  truth  of  such  a  nature 
that  tlie  observation  and  experience  of  all  the  eenturies  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  discover  it,  or  at  least  to  recognize 
and  hold  it  fast  whenever  it  was  from  time  to  time  revealed 
by  some  keen-sighted  Leucippus  or  Lucretius.  But  no ;  those 
apostles  of  Positivism  who  have  appeared  at  intervals  along 
tlie  ages  are  but  the  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule.  Swiftly 
and  surely  the  human  mind  has  reverted  to  its  deities  and 
its  hecatombs.  The  victims  upon  ten  thousand  heathen 
altars,  and  the  voices  from  ten  tliousand  mosques  and  pagodas 
and  Christian  fanes,  unite  in  declaring  how  the  teachings  of 
nature  and  of  fact  have  ever  been  read  by  the  masses  of  our 
race. 

Wo  may  try  the  experiment  in  another  way.  Let  us  go 
into  quiet  hamlet  or  crowded  city,  and  taking  any  thoughtful 
common  man  by  the  hand,  let  us  lead  him  aside  and  ask  him 
to  look  back  carefully  and  calmly  over  his  past  life,  to  scan 
closely  its  whole  history,  and  say  whether  it  appears  to  him 
to  have  been  mainly  moulded  either  by  uniform  laws,  or  by 
the  energy  of  his  own  will.  Will  he  not  tell  us  that,  while 
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on  the  one  hand,  he  has  been  conscious  of  acting  every 
moment  as  a  free  agent  in  accordance  with  his  own  volitions, 
and  while  on  the  other  he  has  ever  felt  himself  hedged  in  on 
the  right  hand  and  the  left  by  great  moral  and  social  laws, 
every  retrospect  yet  forces  upon  him  the  conviction  that  his 
course  has,  after  all,  been  chiefly  shaped  by  circumstances 
and  influences  which  his  utmost  sagacity  was  utterly  power¬ 
less  cither  to  foresee  or  to  control ;  that  here  his  way  was 
walled  across  and  a  new  path  marked  out  for  him  ;  that  there 
the  currents  of  thought  and  feeling  were  mysteriously  turned 
into  a  new  channel ;  that  just  at  this  point  an  unforeseen 
event,  a  trifling  accident,  left  its  mark  upon  his  whole  life, 
while  again  some  insurmountable  obstacle  or  terrible  catas¬ 
trophe  brought  confusion  to  all  his  plans?  Hence  he  is 
ready  to  endorse  the  sentiment  of  that  great  student  of  human 
conduct  who  pierced  the  mysteries  of  the  heart,  and  held  up 
the  mirror  to  life,  as,  perhaps,  no  other  uninspired  man  has 
ever  done,  and  exclaim :  “  There’s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  may.” 

We  are  well  aware  that  very  different  degrees  of  value 
will  be  attached  by  minds  of  different  constitutions  and  habits 
to  the  testimony  of  plain  common  sense  and  shrewdness 
upon  such  subjects;  but  those  who  make  observed  facts, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral,  the  basis  of  all  philosophy  can 
hardly  object  to  a  little  experimenting  upon  this  class  of 
phenomena.  Nor  can  it  be  considered  strange  that  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  masses  should  be  so  unanimously  against  the 
rationalism  of  the  day.  Take,  for  instance,  that  wdiich  is  to 
the  common  mind  the  most  impressive  and  terrible  of  all  phe¬ 
nomena  —  death  ;  that  dark,  mysterious  thing  which  is  ever 
and  anon  looming  up  on  the  horizon,  and  like  a  black,  im¬ 
passable  wall,  cutting  short  the  narrow  cul  de  sac  of  life’s 
hopes  and  aspirations,  casting  its  gloomy  sliadow  upon  the 
brow  of  thoughtlessness,  freezing  in  its  chill  atmosphere  the 
sneer  upon  the  lips  of  the  scoffer,  and  mocking  the  utmost 
penetration  of  the  sage.  What  boots  it  to  remind  us  that 
“tlie  solvency  of  great  mercantile  companies  rests  on  the 
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validity  of  the  laws  which  have  been  ascertained  to  govern 
the  seeming  irregularity  of  that  human  life  which  the  moralist 
bewails  as  the  most  uncertain  of  things  ”  ?  In  vain  the 
actuary  collates  his  facts  and  figures,  constructs  his  tables 
and  computes  his  averages.  He  may  prove  clearly  enough 
the  existence  of  general  laws  and  broad  principles,  but  these 
are  just  wliat  the  rational  believer  in  a  divine  government 
never  doubted.  Just  what  he  longs  to  know,  and  just  what 
no  statistician  can  tell  him,  is,  how  these  laws  are  guided  in 
their  operation  so  as  to  snatch  one  of  a  city  and  two  of  a 
family,  or  how  and  when  and  where  will  they  select  their 
next  victim.  Until  something  like  this  can  he  done,  the 
common  observer  must  fail  to  be  convinced  that  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  messengers  of  the  grim  enemy,  his  plague  and 
pestilence  and  famine,  his  flood  and  fire  and  sword,  are  not  all 
under  the  control  of  will  and  intelligence. 

In  order  to  attain  a  more  vivid  conception  of  the  intricacies 
of  the  problem  which  positivism  proposes  to  solve  by  the 
application  of  simple,  uniform  principles,  let  us  suppose  a 
case.  Any  one  will  do  about  as  well  as  another,  if  it  but 
have  verisimilitude.  Here  are  three  young  men,  reared  in 
the  country,  the  children  of  neighbors.  They  have  had  very 
similar  advantages  and  influences  and  are  about  equal  in 
mental  endowments  and  moral  susceptibilities.  They  resolve 
to  see  the  world.  They  arrange  to  set  out  together  in  a  ship 
about  to  sail  from  a  neighboring  port.  The  day  arrives. 
They  leave  their  respective  homes  in  good  time  to  reach  the 
harbor  at  the  appointed  hour.  Two  of  them  arrive  safely. 
The  third  is  being  driven  rapidly  by  a  friend  to  the  appointed 
place  when  a  stray  bit  of  newspaper  is  borne  by  a  passing 
breeze  under  the  horse’s  feet.  The  animal  rears,  plunges, 
and  oversets  the  vehicle.  The  young  man  is  borne  home 
with  a  broken  arm  and  other  severe  injuries.  A  long  illness 
is  the  consequence,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  leisure 
and  scope  for  thoughts  and  feelings  such  as  he  has  never 
indulged  before.  He  comes  forth  from  his  bed  of  pain  with 
totally  changed  views  of  life  and  duty,  prepares  for  college, 
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becomes  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  student,  and  eventually 
a  useful  and  influential  preacher.  Meanwhile  the  ship,  with 
bis  two  friends  on  board,  sets  sail.  Shall  she  safely  reach 
her  destination  ?  Shall  those  young  men  complete  their 
contemplated  journey  and  return  in  safety  to  their  friends  ? 
Or  shall  they,  ship  and  crew,  prove  to  be  included  in  the 
percentage  annually  swallowed  by  the  greedy  Atlantic? 
Who  will  study  the  law,  compute  the  averages,  and  tell  us  ? 
At  about  the  same  time  another  ship  is  setting  sail  for  the 
Western  world  from  a  port  in  Europe.  Winds  and  tides 
carry  both  to  and  fro.  Skilful  hands  hold  the  wheels  and 
trim  the  sails.  Breezes  freshen  into  gales,  gales  rise  to 
shrieking  hurricanes,  and  hurricanes  subside  into  calms,  and 
both  float  still  in  safety  upon  the  glassy  deep.  Day  by  day, 
hour  by  hour,  they  approach  each  other,  now  by  direct  courses, 
anon  by  circuitous  routes.  At  length  in  the  depth  of  a  dark, 
stormy,  midnight,  while  the  outward  bound  vessel  is  strug¬ 
gling  gallantly  on  in  the  teeth  of  a  powerful  gale,  the  man 
on  the  watch  is  suddenly  startled  by  a  huge,  black,  apparition 
to  windward,  dashing  down  upon  the  ship  like  a  destroying 
fiend.  He  has  scarcely  time  to  shout  “  Down  helm  ”  !  when 
there  is  a  terrific  crash.  The  vessel  from  the  old  world, 
guided  with  unerring  precision,  —  shall  we  say  by  chance, 
or  law,  or  an  unseen  hand,  or  what  ?  —  strikes  the  other 
amidships,  cleaves  her  at  a  stroke  as  the  axe  the  faggot,  and 
passes  in  an  instant  over  the  shattered  and  sinking  hulk. 
Where  are  now  those  two  young  men  ?  Ask  the  foaming 
grave  which  yawns  for  a  moment  to  receive  the  huge  coffin, 
and  then  closes  over  it  forever.  But  no,  it  has  not  swallowed 
both.  One  of  them,  distant  a  few  feet  from  the  other  when 
the  crash  came,  found  those  few  feet  of  separation  broad 
enough  to  span  the  gulf  between  time  and  eternity.  He 
rises  to  the  surface  beside  a  floating  spar ;  clings  to  it  for 
long,  agonizing  hours,  and  is  eventually  picked  up  by  a 
passing  vessel  bound  to  Australia.  Destitute  of  money  and 
friends  he  is  put  ashore  at  the  Antipodes,  is  forced  by  sheer 
necessity  to  the  diggings,  falls  into  the  companionship  of 
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rowdies  and  vagabonds,  becomes  soon  degraded  to  their 
level,  and  dies  after  a  brief,  wretched,  worse  than  useless 
life.  Now  what  genius  presided  over  those  three  lives  ?  Not 
their  own  wills,  for  those  all  impelled  them  at  the  outset,  in 
the  same  direction?  Was  it  chance?  Who  or  what  is 
chance,  that  it  should  be  the  arbiter  of  human  life  and  hope 
and  destiny?  And  if  chance,  then  chance  overrides  and 
frustrates  law,  so  that  no  longer  law,  but  chance,  is  the 
omnipotent  ruler.  Was  it  law  ?  Some  of  those  who  claim 
to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  philosophers  of  the  day  will 
answer,  yes.  We  call  upon  them  for  some  explanation,  some 
unravelling  of  all  those  simple  yet  mysterious  complications, 
which  could  bring  about  from  conditions  so  similar,  results 
so  unexpected  and  so  diversified.  Let  them  thread  their 
way  backward  through  the  maze,  the  shifting  winds,  the 
sailing  qualities  of  the  vessels,  the  influences  which  prompted 
every  turn  of  the  wheel  by  the  hand  of  the  helmsman  where 
a  single  inch  of  motion  a  day  or  a  week  before  might  have 
changed  the  whole  current  of  events,  the  origin  of  the  idio¬ 
syncrasies  of  mental  character  which  caused  him  to  be  just 
so  affected  by  such  influences,  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
ships  and  of  those  who  built  them,  the  previous  history  of 
the  young  men  respectively,  of  their  parents,  of  the  events 
which  placed  them  just  where  they  were  and  made  them  just 
what  they  were ;  nay,  even  the  minutest  facts  connected 
with  the  production  and  movements  of  the  bit  of  paper  which 
was  so  potent  in  changing  the  whole  life-course  of  one  of  the 
parties  concerned.  Let  any  unbiassed  mind  attempt  thus  to 
follow  back  step  by  step  the  interminable  chain  of  effect  and 
cause,  ever  remembering  that  the  slightest  change  in  the 
most  trifling  of  ten  thousand  apparently  trifling  antecedents 
would  have  changed  the  whole  history  —  let  him  try  to  ex¬ 
plain  all  the  phenomena  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  network  of 
forces  utterly  destitute  of  choice  or  volition,  until  his  brain 
reels,  and  see  if  he  will  not  be  glad,  in  sheer  despair,  to 
resort  to  the  simple  and  more  intelligible  system,  which 
regards  all  those  forces  as  so  many  agents  under  the  direction 
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of  infinite  mind  and  purpose.  It  is  no  explanation  to  assert 
that  every  link,  small  or  great,  in  the  chain  can  be  traced  to 
its  legitimate  antecedent.  For,  in  the  first  place,  no  finite 
thought  can  trace  the  succession  backwards  beyond  a  certain 
point,  while  it  is  manifest  that  somewhere  away  in  the  infinite 
unknown  beyond  that  point,  lies  the  first  event  of  the  series  in 
which  first  event  was  contained  the  germ  of  the  whole.  And 
in  the  second  place  the  coincidences  in  time  and  place,  no  less 
than  the  successions,  must  be  equally  taken  into  the  account, 
and  traced  to  their  causes.  Hence,  even  if  every  separate 
thread  in  the  fabric,  whether  we  regard  that  fabric  as  a 
tangled  mass,  or  a  mysterious  fragment  of  a  wondrous  and 
perfect  pattern  embracing  the  ages,  could  be  traced  back  to 
its  —  what  shall  we  say,  origin  ?  —  yet  the  cause  of  every 
turn  and  loop  in  the  interweaving  would  yet  remain  amongst 
the  unexplained  phenomena. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  his  essay  on  the  physical  basis  of  life, 
lays  down  the  principle  that  in  order  to  the  performance  of 
one’s  duty  in  this  world  of  misery  and  ignorance  “  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  be  fully  possessed  of  only  two  beliefs ;  the  first, 
that  the  order  of  nature  is  ascertainable  by  our  faculties  to 
an  extent  which  is  practically  unlimited ;  the  second,  that 
our  volition  counts  for  something  as  a  condition  of  the  course 
of  events.”  To  whatever  conclusion  the  following  out  of 
the  foregoing  train  of  thought  may  lead  us,  in  respect  to  the 
first  of  these  beliefs,  no  one,  certainly,  can  long  busy  himself 
with  such  inquiries  without  being  fully  possessed  of  the 
second.  The  subtile  yet  powerful  agency  of  the  human  will 
counts  for  very  much  indeed  as  a  condition  of  the  course  of 
events.  The  wliole  tenor  of  our  views  upon  the  great 
questions  of  law  and  providence  must  be  largely  affected  by 
our  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  will.  Many,  we  dare 
say,  like  ourselves,  would  be  right  glad  to  have  a  fuller 
statement  of  the  views  of  so  eminent  a  thinker  as  Professor 
Huxley  upon  this  point.  Especially  we  should  be  glad  to 
learn  how  he  would  rescue  the  statement  above  quoted  from 
the  dilemma  it  suggests.  Are  our  volitions  themselves  but 
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SO  many  factors  in  the  eternally  continuous  progression? 
Then  the  second  of  the  two  theses  must  be  nugatorv,  as 
included  in  the  first.  Is  our  volition  a  condition  standing 
outside  and  independent  of  tliat  ascertainable  order  of  nature? 
Then  is  the  second  manifestly  inconsistent  with  and  con¬ 
tradictory  to  the  first.  If  there  is  a  third  possible  assumption 
capable  of  harmonizing  the  two  statements,  we  have  faiied 
to  discover  it. 

It  would  be  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  Article 
to  enter,  at  all  fully,  into  tlie  vexed  question  of  the  will. 
We  simply  venture  a  remark  or  two  in  passing.  That  it  is 
a  real  power,  does  actually  “  count  for  something  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  course  of  events,”  we  need  not  stay  to  prove,  as 
none  will  question  the  fact.  This  is  one  of  those  beliefs 
which,  as  Professor  Huxley  again  says,  “  can  be  verified  ex¬ 
perimentally  as  often  as  we  like  to  try,”  and  therefore, 
“  stands  upon  the  strongest  foundation  upon  which  any  belief 
can  rest.”  Those  who  seek  elsewhere  than  in  experiment  for 
highest  truths  will  reach  the  same  conclusion. 

The  main  question  in  respect  to  the  will,  pertinent  to  our 
present  inquiry,  is  :  Is  it,  too,  subject  to  ascertainable  laws 
in  respect  to  its  volitions  ?  The  affirmative  answ'er  is  the 
only  one  open  to  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  natural  law 
we  are  discussing.  To  admit  the  contrary,  to  concede  the 
existence  within  the  sphere  of  those  natural  laws  wdiich 
determine  the  order  of  events,  of  a  force  or  agent  not  subject 
to  any  ascertainable  law,  would,  as  already  shown,  be  to 
undermine  tbe  whole  fabric.  And  further,  if  the  course  of 
events  is  shaped  or  affected  by  any  human  agent,  independent 
of  and  above  natural  law,  the  course  is  clear  for  inferring, 
a  fortiori^  the  interposition  of  superhuman  agents  and  an 
infinite  will.  The  question  then  assumes  momentous  im¬ 
portance.  Probably  the  most  consistent  and  plausible  view, 
from  the  positive  stand-point,  is  that  which  regards  tlie  will 
as  a  real  agent,  but  one  which  acts  invariably  and  of  neces¬ 
sity  from  motive,  insomuch  that  in  the  presence  of  certain 
influences  or  ends  a  man,  being  what  he  is  at  the  moment, 
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must  inevitably  choose  or  will  as  he  does.  Hence,  given  at 
any  point  in  a  man’s  history,  on  the  one  hand,  the  exact 
motives  or  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  exact  knowledge  of  his  mental  and  moral  char¬ 
acter,  and  his  course  can  be  predicted  with  infallible  certainty. 

Were  we  not  desirous  of  keeping  our  arguments,  as  far  as 
possible,  within  the  reach  of  experimental  tests,  we  might 
stay  to  point  out  the  fatalistic  tendencies  of  sucli  a  view : 
Given,  the  data  of  a  man’s  present  character  and  his  future 
surroundings,  and  not  only  his  future  life,  but  his  eternal 
destiny,  could  be  deduced  with  mathematical  exactness. 
But  a  man,  as  a  logical  consequence  of  this  theory,  does  not 
and  cannot,  in  any  proper  sense,  either  mould  his  own  char¬ 
acter,  or  choose  his  own  surroundings.  Where,  then,  is  the 
basis  of  real  responsibility  ? 

But  we  venture  to  question  the  correctness  of  this  widely 
prevalent  view  on  experimental  grounds.  We  deny  that  it 
tallies  witli  the  facts  of  consciousness.  We  claim  tliat  the 
will  reveals  itself  to  the  consciousness  of  every  man  not 
prepossessed  with  a  theory,  as  a  power  not  simply  of  obeying 
the  strongest  motive,  or  motive  at  all,  if  there  is  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  two  statements,  but  as  a  power  of  choosing 
and  selecting  motives  to  obey,  or,  in  other  words,  ends  to 
pursue.  Or,  if  it  be  objected  on  metaphysical  grounds  that 
consciousness  can  only  testify  to  an  act,  not  to  the  nature  or 
possession  of  a  power,  we  appeal  to  it  in  another  form ;  Is 
not  every  man  conscious,  every  day  of  his  life,  of  making 
choices,  in  matters  trifling  and  perfectly  inditferent,  in  regard 
to  which  it  would  be  utterly  beyond  the  utmost  power  of 
analysis  to  discover  any  possible  reason  for  the  preference  ? 
He  must  take  one  footpath  or  the  other,  select  a  volume 
from  the  uniform  row,  or  a  pen  from  amidst  a  hundred  fellows 
in  the  box.  Were  his  will  the  slave  of  motive,  which  it  is 
often  represented,  and  he  obliged  to  remain  inactive  until 
grounds  of  preference  were  discovered,  he  might  remain 
motionless  till  doomsday. 

We  question  whether  much  confusion  is  not  inadvertently 
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introduced  into  our  notions  of  will  by  our  habit,  to  some 
extent  a  necessary  one,  of  speaking  of  it  as  one  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  mind.  May  it  not  rather  be,  like  thought,  of  the 
very  essence  of  mind  itself?  Is  a  power  of  choice  and  of 
action  independent  of  motive  more  difficult  of  conception  to 
a  being  conscious  of  willing,  than  a  power  of  attraction  as  a 
universal  quality  of  matter,  to  one  familiar  with  the  fact  of 
attraction  ?  The  one  is  but  in  degree,  if  at  all,  more  won¬ 
derful  or  mysterious  than  the  other.  Those  who  talk  glibly 
of  unipotent  forces  as  something  co-extensive  with  or  inherent 
in  matter,  should  not  stumble  at  the  idea  of  an  alternative 
force,  not  ruled,  but  ruling ;  not  controlled,  but  controlling ; 
not  affected,  but  ejecting,  as  a  prime  characteristic  of  mind. 
Those  who  believe  in  the  ever-present  activity  of  an  omniscient 
and  omnipotent  Will  —  a  Will  which  either  is  or  creates  its 
own  ends,  should  be  well  assured  that  truth  requires  the 
admission,  before  they  play  into  the  hands  of  a  rationalistic 
positivism,  by  advocating  or  assenting  to  views  so  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  system, 
and  tending  so  strongly  to  reduce  the  human  agent,  with  all 
his  wondrous  powers,  to  the  position  of  a  slave  in  the  thrall 
of  circumstances.  They  should  not  find  it  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  finite  will  as  a  faint  yet  faithful  transcript  of 
that  Infinite  one,  in  its  image  and  after  its  likeness. 

Such  a  view  of  the  nature  of  the  human  will,  subordinate 
still  as  it  must  ever  be  to  the  Supreme  will,  leaves,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  a  freer  scope  for  the  exhibition  of  those  spiritual 
manifestations  to  which  we  have  time  barely  to  refer,  but  which 
constitute  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  all 
phenomena.  This  class  of  phenomena,  embracing  a  large  and 
most  interesting  mass  of  facts,  equally  within  the  range  of 
observation  and  experiment,  and  so  equally  susceptible  of 
proof,  has  not,  it  seems  to  us,  been  sufficiently  insisted  on  by 
the  opponents  of  materialistic  philosophy.  Take  that  which  we 
call  conversion.  Deal  with  it,  not  as  a  religious  dogma,  but 
as  a  question  of  fact,  and  so  a  proper  subject  of  philosophic 
investigation.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  that  the  thing  itself. 
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even  in  its  more  marked  and  striking  forms,  the  occurrence 
of  great  and  radical  changes  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
groundwork  of  character  and  makes  a  man  what  he  is 
morally,  can  stand  in  need  of  proof  to  any  man  of  observation, 
brought  up  in  a  Cln  istian  land.  But  if  so,  the  proof  is  readily 
forthcoming,  and  good  service  might,  we  think,  be  rendered 
even  to  philosophic  truth  by  collecting  and  putting  it  into  a 
tangible  and  indisputable  form.  We  have  but  space  to  put  a 
single  case,  or  two,  to  the  believer  in  the  omnipotence  of  nat¬ 
ural  law.  Here  stands  before  a  shop-window,  in  a  village  in 
Bedfordshire,  England,  a  young  man  of  coarse  exterior.  Some 
trivial  provocation  has  aroused  his  anger,  and  he  is  pouring 
forth  a  volley  of  oaths  so  fearful  and  blasphemous  that  even 
the  woman  of  the  shop,  herself  an  abandoned  wretch,  comes 
forth  and  tremblingly  reproves  him.  We  wish  explained,  in 
harmony  with  natural  laws  ascertainable  by  our  faculties, 
the  influences  which  transform  this  selfish,  half-savage  boor 
into  a  pure  and  peaceful  citizen,  an  intelligent  defender  and 
martyr  of  soul-liberty,  and  a  self-sacrificing  philanthropist. 
Again,  here,  in  a  Prussian  town,  is  a  boy  who  at  ten  years 
of  age  is  a  practised  thief,  stealing  repeatedly  from  his  own 
father,  and  who  when  he  reaches  manhood  is  an  adept  in 
vice  and  an  impersonation  of  meanness,  descending  even  so 
low  as  to  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  travelling 
companions,  and  purloin  from  the  common  purse  with  which 
he  is  intrusted.  For  the  last  forty  years  a  wonderful  work 
of  philanthropy  has  been  carried  on  in  Bristol,  England. 
Building  after  building  has  been  erected,  in  which  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  destitute  orphans  have  been  housed, 
fed,  clothed,  and  educated ;  snatched  from  vortices  of  guilt 
and  misery,  and  fitted  for  lives  of  honorable  usefulness. 
The  one  man  who  is  the  life  and  soul  of  this  great  and  con¬ 
stantly  enlarging  work,  whose  philanthropy  originated  it,  by 
whose  persistent  and  unbounded  self-denial  it  has  been  fos¬ 
tered,  and  to  wdiose  unimpeachable  integrity  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  necessary  for  carrying  it  on  are 
cheerfully  and  spontaneously  intrusted  by  people  all  over 
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the  world,  is  the  boy  thief  and  the  base  young  man  above 
described.  The  lives  of  John  Bunyaii  and  George  Muller, 
and  of  thousands  of  other  regenerated  men,  are  /aefe,  as 
patent  and  as  worthy  of  study  and  explanation  as  any  revealed 
by  microscope  or  spectroscope. 

We  had  intended  to  close  this  paper  with  some  reference 
to  the  scripture  doctrines  of  faith  and  prayer,  as  illustrating 
the  existence  of  law  in  the  world  of  spirit,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  matter.  Want  of  space  compels  us  to  dismiss  the  subject 
with  a  word.  The  unusual,  possibly  undue,  devotion  of 
philosophers  of  the  day  to  the  study  of  natural  science  has 
not  been  without  its  influence  upon  the  minds  of  many  devout 
believers  in  a  world  of  spirit,  as  well  as  of  matter.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  find,  even  amongst  Christian  believers  of 
some  culture,  tliose  whose  minds  have  become  so  impressed 
with  the  wide  domain  and  uniform  operation  of  natural  law 
that  they  hesitate  to  see  in  any  physical  occurrence  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  anything  but  natural  forces.  They  shrink  from 
reading  a  lesson  in  the  divine  government  in  any  event 
which  can  be  traced  to  physical  causes,  and  sometimes  fear 
to  plead  the  plain  and  unqualified  promises  of  scripture  in 
prayer  for  temporal  good,  lest  in  some  way  they  should,  as 
has  been  said,  “  impale  the  Almighty  upon  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.”  The  aim  of  this  paper  has  been  to  show  that 
natural  law,  pure  and  simple,  utterly  fails,  and  must  from 
its  very  nature  utterly  fail,  to  explain  a  single  individual 
peculiarity  in  men  or  things,  or  a  single  unusual  occurrence 
ill  the  course  of  nature.  It  is  only  by  resort  to  unseen  and 
unknown  causes  that  the  simplest  of  these  can  be  explained. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  showui  that  the  scripture  doctrine  of  a 
spiritual  universe,  surrounding,  enfolding,  permeating,  and 
governing  the  material,  is  not  the  reasonable  and  true  expla¬ 
nation  of  these  unknown  causes  in  which,  we  have  seen,  are 
enwrapped  the  germs  of  all  varieties  and  individualisms  in 
phenomena?  But  who,  believing  in  the  reality  of  spiritual 
intelligences  and  forces  can  set  limits  to  their  operations  ?  If 
the  agency  of  spiritual  forces  and  an  Omniscient  Will  count 
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for  anything  in  the  course  of  events,  they  must  be  supreme. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  slightest  degree  necessary  to  suppose  any 
antagonism,  or  even  interference,  on  the  part  of  these  with 
natural  law.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  only  to  conceive  of 
them  as  behind  and  above  physical  law,  comprehending,  di¬ 
recting,  and  controlling  all  its  action,  in  full  accordance  with 
an  infinite  and  all-embracing  purpose,  in  order  to  have  a  key 
not  otherwise  furnished  to  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  life, 
and  even  of  miracles. 

And  such  s{)iritual  forces  must  doubtless  be  subject  to 
laws  of  their  own  sphere  as  invariable  as  those  of  the  natural 
world,  though  on  a  higher  plane  than  these.  We  are  not 
translated  to  a  sphere  above  law,  but  to  one  of  higher  law. 
May  we  not  reverently  find  an  illustration  in  the  teachings  of 
Clirist  in  respect  to  prayer  ?  Prayer  is  omnipotent  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  faith.  Herein  is  revealed  a  law  of  spiritual 
causation  by  virtue  of  which  tlie  finite  human  spirit  is  en¬ 
abled  to  lay  hold  upon  the  might  of  the  Infinite,  and  use  it, 
not  for  selfish  or  worldly,  but  for  just  and  holy  purposes.  The 
security  that  a  power  so  wondrous  can  never  be  prostituted 
is  found  in  the  very  nature  of  the  faith  which  brings  it. 
Such  a  faith,  lifting  the  poor  child  of  humanity  into  the  very 
presence  of  the  High  and  Holy  One,  bringing  him  into  so 
intimate  union  and  communion  with  the  Father  of  sf)irits, 
must  by  its  very  operation  subdue  every  selfish  and  uinvorthy 
thought,  and  bring  every  desire  and  affection  into  sympathy 
with  the  high  and  holy  purposes  of  the  infinite  love. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

TAINE’S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.^ 

BY  REV.  JOHN  BASCOM,  PROFESSOR  IN  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 

Many  works  on  English  literature  have  appeared  within 
a  few  years,  varying  from  the  large  volumes  of  Craik  and 
Morley  to  brief  manuals.  None  of  these  have  excited  so 
much  attention,  or  received  so  favorable  criticism,  as  Taine’s 
History  of  English  Literature,  a  work  of  more  than  a  thousand 
comjiact  octavo  pages.  The  generous  reception  of  these 
volumes  is  justified  by  their  merits.  They  are  certainly 
more  interesting,  if  not  more  instructive,  than  any  other 
history  on  this  topic.  As  a  storehouse  of  facts  they  do  not 
rival  some  other  works  ;  but  in  their  interpretation  of  facts, 
and  in  the  clearness  with  which  they  present  the  spirit  of 
the  persons  and  times  discussed,  they  are  unsurpassed.  We 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  excellence  of  this  work,  and 
glance  at  its  leading  merits  before  we  offer  any  qualifying 
criticism. 

The  style  is  clear,  animated,  highly  figurative.  It  is  one 
that  Hows  from  a  vigorous  imagination,  sustained  by  sharp 
insight.  It  tends  to  short  snatches  of  assertion,  often  in  a 
metajihorical  form.  When  the  sentences  are  lengthened,  their 
members  arc  gathered  into  them,  as  persons,  in  procession, 
that  march  briskly,  each  with  varying  devise.  There  is  so 
much  to  please  the  fancy,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interested, 
whatever  one  may  think  of  the  final  philosophy  which  mar¬ 
shals  these  figures,  and  explains  their  purpose.  The  work  has 
also  primary  characters,  leading  events,  controlling  forces, 
and  sinks  the  mass  of  persons  and  events  into  their  shadow. 
It  thus  secures  composition,  proportion,  and  decided  effect, 

1  History  of  English  Literature.  By  H.  A.  Taine.  New  York :  Holt  and 
Williams.  1871. 
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This  is  witli  it  a  chief  merit.  The  writers  of  an  epoch  are 
not  delivered  in  tale,  as  so  many  bricks  ;  nor  marched  before 
us  as  a  regiment  of  scarcely  distinguished  soldiers,  each 
labelled  with  his  name,  moving  on  into  the  distance.  Wise 
neglect  is  a  first  condition  of  interesting  and  instructive 
history.  Absolute  justice  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Significant 
forces,  typical  persons,  are  to  find  bold  relief,  and  the  mind 
is  to  be  left  under  the  clearness  of  an  anatomy  whose  com¬ 
plexity  is  something  less  than  that  of  the  facts.  Every  writer 
overlooks  much ;  the  difference  of  merit  lies  in  the  things 
overlooked.  Grand  outlines  are  to  be  first  drawn,  and  left 
for  each  to  fill  up,  as  his  leisure  and  taste  may  enable  him. 
Taiiie  has  philosophy  in  him  ;  he  is  in  search  of  controlling 
natural  forces,  that  these  may  give  unity,  form,  impression 
to  his  work.  He  does  not  collect  material,  he  uses  it.  We 
are  not  left  to  lose  our  way  amid  secondary  facts,  or  to 
stumble  over  them.  The  edifice,  according  to  his  idea,  is 
finished,  and  the  rubbish  cleared  away. 

A  third  merit,  allied  to  the  last,  and  the  ground  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  work,  is  the  position  assigned  to  moral  forces. 
Taine  does  not  attempt  to  write  a  history  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  with  only  passing  reference  to  that  influence  which  has 
been  central  in  it.  He  fully  recognizes  the  relation  of  morals 
to  English  character,  and  treats  each  period  in  its  dependence 
on  fundamental,  national  features.  This  impression  comes 
to  us  with  more  freshness,  boldness,  and  interest,  because  it 
belongs  to  a  Frenchman,  receives  a  new  coloring  from  his 
nationality,  and  gives  us  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  how 
others  look  at  us.  Exactly  the  same  truths  told  us  by  a 
foreigner,  by  a  sprightly  penetrative  Frenchman,  have  more 
influence  than  wlien  they  come  from  a  countryman :  but 
these  are  not  the  same  truths.  Taine  does  not  altogetlier 
sympathize  with  the  sentiments  he  strives  to  understand ; 
he  gets  an  outside  view  of  them,  and  this,  to  us  who  are 
chiefly  familiar  with  inside  impressions,  is  especially  valuable. 
Taine  is  fair ;  when  he  mistakes,  as  he  sometimes  does,  it  is 
because  the  facts  are  too  foreign,  rugged,  and  unfamiliar  for 
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him,  and  he  is  unduly  repelled  by  first  effects.  There  is 
something  of  this  in  his  criticism  of  Shakespeare.  He  ex¬ 
aggerates  his  immorality,  his  lawlessness,  affirming  his  master 
faculty  to  be  an  impassioned  imagination,  freed  from  the 
fetters  of  reason  and  morality  ” ;  that  “  the  metaphors  are 
all  exaggerated,  the  ideas  all  verge  upon  the  absurd  ” ;  that 
Fal staff  is  but  “  the  dash  and  immorality  of  Shakespeare.” 
So  this  powerful,  free  movement  might  present  itself  to  one 
appi'oaching  it  from  the  side  of  art,  closely  circumscribed 
and  severely  fettered  ;  as  the  English  landscape  garden  may 
seem  wild,  untamed,  half-completed,  to  one  accustomed  to 
the  trim  circumspection  of  French  and  Italian  taste. 

It  is  not,  however,  these  partial  misapprehensions  that  we 
wish  to  criticise.  The  point  of  censure  is  as  fundamental  as 
that  of  praise,  and  one  with  it.  Taine  is  always  dealing 
with  the  moral  element ;  yet  we  shall  venture  to  say,  that  he 
understands  neither  the  origin  nor  the  nature  of  the  ethical 
sentiment,  nor  its  relation  to  art.  Of  course  this  misappre¬ 
hension  is  not  complete,  and  does  not  destroy  the  value  of 
what  he  says  in  this  connection.  Yet  it  is  so  great  as  to  call 
for  grave  exceptions  to  his  views,  and  a  constant  modification 
and  enlargement  of  them.  Wliat  we  have  further  to  say 
will  bear  on  this  assertion.  We  shall  consider  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  moral  sentiment  as  discussed  by  Taine, 
and  its  relations  to  art.  First  theu  we  turn  to  the  origin 
assigned  it. 

We  can  only  give  brief,  pregnant  passages,  but  shall  strive 
to  select  those  in  the  current  and  drift  of  the  work.  Neither 
do  we  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  there  are  not 
cross-lights,  partial  compensations,  here  and  tliere  a  recoil 
of  the  moral  nature,  by  virtue  of  its  innate  force,  from  the 
severe  flexion  to  which  Taine  subjects  it.  This  fact  does  not 
hide  the  other  fact,  that  the  moral  sentiment  is  misconceived, 
and  greatly  narrowed  in  its  nature  and  influence.  Taine,  in 
his  Introduction,  proposes  the  study  of  facts  in  their  causes. 
“  No  matter  if  the  facts  be  physical  or  moral,  they  all  have 
their  causes ;  there  is  a  cause  for  ambition,  for  courage,  for 
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truth,  as  there  is  for  digestion,  for  muscular  movement,  for 
animal  heat.  Vice  and  virtue  are  products,  like  vitriol  and 
sugar ;  and  every  complex  phenomenon  has  its  springs  from 
other  more  simple  phenomena,  on  wliich  it  hangs.”  Tims  in 
this  first,  and  in  the  main  acceptable,  enunciation  of  his 
philosophy,  he  puts  a  pressure  upon  the  word  cause^  and 
gives  it  a  coarseness  and  severity  of  bearing  that  prompt 
dissent.  “  Tlirec  different  sources  contribute  to  produce 
this  elementary  moral  state — the  race,  the  surroundings,  and 
the  epoch.’’  This  statement  may  seem  at  first  sufficiently 
inclusive,  but  in  its  expansion  the  author  betrays  a  tendency 
both  to  oversight  and  undue  emphasis.  The  independent 
and  powerful  activity  wliich  falls  to  the  moral  nature,  in  its 
individual  and  national  action,  under  the  sudden  stimulus 
of  the  truth,  is  not  pointed  out;  while  climate,  soil,  and 
secondary  physical  causes,  efficacious  indeed,  but  of  very 
limited  power,  are  dwelt  on  and  magnified  in  their  effects. 
“  The  profound  differences  which  are  manifest  between  the 
German  races  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  on 
the  other,  arise,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  difference 
between  the  countries  in  which  they  are  settled :  some  in 
moist  lands,  deep  in  black,  marshy  forests,  or  on  the  shores 
of  a  wild  ocean,  caged  in  by  melancholy  or  violent  sensations, 
prone  to  drunkenness  and  gluttony,  bent  on  a  fighting,  blood- 
spilling  life ;  others,  again,  within  a  lovely  landscape,  on  a 
bright  and  laughing  sea-coast,  enticed  to  navigation  and 
commerce,  exempt  from  the  gross  cravings  of  the  stomach, 
inclined  from  the  beginning  to  social  ways,  to  a  settled  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  state,  to  feelings  and  dispositions  such  as 
develop  the  art  of  oratory,  the  talent  for  enjoyment,  the 
inventions  of  science,  letters,  arts.”  This  set  of  causes,  thus 
early  announced,  is  disproportionately  urged  throughout.  In 
his  first  chapter,  he  speaks  thus  of  the  Saxons  and  their 
English  home : 

“A  rude  and  foggy  land,  like  their  own,  except  in  the 
depth  of  the  sea  and  the  safety  of  its  coasts,  which  one  day 
will  call  up  real  fleets  and  mighty  vessels ;  green  England  — 
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the  word  rises  to  the  lips  and  expresses  all.  Here  also 
moisture  pervades  everything ;  even  in  summer  the  mist 
rises ;  even  on  clear  days  you  see  it  fresh  from  the  great  sear 
girdle,  or  rising  from  vast  but  ever  sloshy  moorlands  undu¬ 
lating  with  liill  and  dale,  intersected  with  hedges  to  the  limit 

of  the  horizon . The  overflowing  water  straiglitens  the 

flabby  stems  ;  they  grow  up,  rank,  weak,  and  fllled  with  sap ; 
a  sap  ever  renewed,  for  the  grey  mists  creep  over  a  stratum 
of  motionless  vapor,  and  at  distant  intervals  the  rim  of 
heaven  is  drenched  by  heavy  showers.  There  are  yet  com¬ 
mons,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  deserted,  abandoned, 
wild,  covered  with  furze  and  thorny  plants,  with  here  and 
there  a  horse  grazing  in  the  solitude.  Joyless  scene,  poverty- 
stricken  soil!  What  a  labor  it  lias  been  to  humanize  it! 
What  impression  it  must  have  made  upon  the  men  of  the 
South,  the  Romans  of  Caesar !  I  thought,  when  I  saw  it, 
of  the  ancient  Saxons,  wanderers  from  West  and  North,  who 
came  to  settle  in  tlie  land  of  marsh  and  fogs,  on  tlie  border 
of  these  primeval  forests,  on  the  banks  of  these  great  muddy 
streams,  which  roll  down  their  slime  to  meet  the  waves. 
They  must  have  lived  as  hunters  and  swine-herds  ;  grow,  as 
before,  brawny,  fierce,  gloomy.  Take  civilization  from  this 
soil,  and  their  will  remain  to  the  inhabitants  only  war,  the 
chase,  gluttony,  drunkenness.  Smiling  love,  sweet  poetic 
dreams,  art,  refined  and  sensible  thought,  are  for  the  happy 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Here  tlie  barbarian,  ill-housed 
in  his  mud  hovel,  who  hears  the  rain  rustling  whole  days  in 
the  oak  leaves  —  what  dreams  can  he  have,  gazing  upon  his 
mud-pools  and  his  sombre  sky  ?  Huge  white  bodies,  cool- 
blooded,  with  fierce  blue  eyes,  reddish  flaxen  hair  ;  ravenous 
stomachs,  filled  with  meat  and  cheese.  Heated  by  strong 
drinks ;  of  a  cold  temperament,  slow  to  love,  home-stayers, 
prone  to  brutal  drunkenness ;  these  are  to  this  day  the 
features  which  descent  and  climate  preserve  in  the  race.”^ 
There  is  in  this  a  poetical  exaggeration  of  the  facts,  and  an 
ascription  of  them  with  undue  certainty  and  force,  to  soil  and 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  25. 
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climate.  Later,  he  says  of  the  people  of  the  North  :  “  They 
must  work  to  live  ;  be  attentive,  exact,  close  and  repair  their 
liouses,  wade  boldly  through  the  mud  behind  their  plough, 
light  their  lamps  in  the  shops  during  the  day.  Tlieir  climate 
imposes  endless  inconvenience,  and  exacts  endless  endurance. 
Hence  arise  melancholy  and  the  idea  of  duty.”  ^ 

We  believe  the  true  view  to  be  rather,  that  the  central 
impulse,  the  most  pervasive  sentiment  in  man  is  the  ethical 
one ;  and  that  this,  gaining  but  a  rude  inadequate  mani.fes- 
tation  in  savage  life,  is  sure  to  come  more  and  more  into 
authority  wdth  advancing  civilization,  to  manifest  itself  in 
government,  art,  and  religion,  and  according  to  the  control 
that  is  granted  it  by  the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  the 
nation,  to  give  the  leading  features  of  character.  In  other 
words,  there  is  always  in  human  action  and  character  a 
residue  of  reference  to  personal  pow’er,  to  liberty,  to  a  per¬ 
petuated  or  newly  assumed  bias,  to  the  action  and  reaction 
that  are  ever  going  on  between  truth  and  the  devices  of  men; 
and  this  balance,  which  stands  in  contrast  with  the  effects 
of  merely  physical  causes,  is  always  on  the  increase  as  per¬ 
sonal  powers  enlarge  under  cultivation.  External  conditions 
of  ease  or  hardship,  of  joy  or  sombre  aspect,  are  able  to 
impress  upon  this  inherent,  free,  living  force  only  minor 
characteristics ;  to  give  it  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
shall  disclose  itself,  the  forces  wherewith  it  shall  measure  its 
own  force,  and  in  the  results  chronicle  its  power.  Natural 
conditions  are  to  the  moral  element  what  winds  are  to  a 
steamer,  circumstances  which  affect,  but  do  not  control,  its 
speed  and  direction.  To  dwell  upon  them,  to  point  out  their 
various  and  shifting  influence,  and  ascribe  the  result  of  the 
voyage  to  them,  is  philosophy,  yet  very  partial  and  insufficent 
philosophy.  When  we  say  of  English  conditions  of  life:  Here 
are  fogs  and  rains  and  mud,  hence  an  idea  of  duty,  we  might 
as  well  say :  Here  are  mountains  and  clouds  and  far-reaching 
prospects,  and  hence  an  eye  to  see  them.  If  we  had  said, 
instead  of  “  hence  an  idea  of  duty,”  hence  patience  and  per- 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  101. 
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severance,  we  should  have  drawn  attention  to  results,  which 
with  a  certain  force  of  moral  character,  would  have  followed 
from  those  conditions ;  with  another  degree  of  courage,  the 
result  might  have  been  feebleness  and  squalor. 

That  climate  is  not  a  controlling  element  in  national  char¬ 
acter  is  shown  by  a  great  variety  of  facts.  There  are  con¬ 
ditions  on  cither  banks  of  the  Rhine  much  the  same  in  their 
physical  force ;  yet  cities  and  provinces  are  quite  diverse, 
according  to  their  French  or  Germanic  affinities.  German 
cities  differ,  each  from  each,  according  as  Protestant  or  Cath¬ 
olic  influences  prevail.  The  cantons  of  Switzerland  show,  for 
the  same  reason,  startling  diversities.  Ireland  and  England 
lie  under  one  mantle  of  fog,  yet  are  very  unlike.  Canada 
and  New  England  have  much  the  same  climate,  but  utterly 
different  populations.  French  Huguenots  quickly  separate 
themselves  in  character  from  the  French  nation ;  while  the 
English,  one  in  faith,  retain  essentially  the  same  traits  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  What  have  the  Greek  and 
Italian  of  to-day  in  common  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  of 
two  thousand  years  ago  ? 

This  first  error  arises  from  the  second  —  a  wrong  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  nature  of  morality.  Taine  seems  to  conceive 
it  as  possessed  only  of  formal,  preceptive  force ;  as  a  social 
regimen,  a  minor  economy,  which  may  exist  in  very  different 
forms  and  in  very  unequal  degrees  in  communities  of  much 
the  same  measure  of  intelligence.  Like  commercial  law,  it 
is  a  product  of  given  circumstances,  and  is  involved  in  the 
existence  of  the  traffic,  the  actions,  it  controls.  If  men  will 
be  prudent,  thrifty,  free,  with  steadfast  social  order,  then 
they  must  be  moral,  since  morality  is  the  law  of  this  sort  of 
conduct.  If  men  are  gay,  careless,  indifferent  to  gain,  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  pleasures  of  taste,  then  they  may  be  immoral, 
since  morality  is  too  practical  and  homely  a  principle  to  apply 
to  these  tendencies.  Hence,  according  to  Taine,  an  English¬ 
man  in  his  useful,  commercial  bias,  is  a  moral  being ;  and  a 
Frenchman  in  his  refined  and  delicate  tastes,  an  aesthetical 
creature. 
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Taiiie  says  of  the  English  :  “  Tlie  only  part  of  philosophy 
which  pleases  men  of  this  kind  is  morality  ;  because,  like 
them,  it  is  wholly  practical,  and  only  attends  to  action.”  ^ 
Again:  “Stern  dignity,  self-command,  the  need  of  domina¬ 
tion,  harshness  in  dominion,  strict  morality,  without  com¬ 
promise  or  pity,  a  taste  for  figures  and  dry  calculation,  a 
dislike  of  facts  not  palpable  and  ideas  not  useful,  ignorance 
of  the  invisible  world,  scorn  of  the  weaknesses  and  tender¬ 
nesses  of  the  heart  —  such  are  the  dispositions  which  the 
stream  of  facts  and  the  ascendency  of  institutions  tend  to 
confirm  in  their  souls.”  ^  We  give  these  passages  to  show 
that  Taiue  conceives  morality  in  a  very  partial  way,  on  its 
formal,  preceptive  side ;  that  he  looks  on  it  as  a  vigorous  rule 
for  certain  actions,  and  not  at  all  as  an  indwelling,  inspiring 
spirit.  This  presentation  is  one  that  follows  very  naturally 
from  a  utilitarian  philosophy  of  morals.  If  ethical  precepts 
arc  the  aphorisms  of  experience,  bearing  on  the  utilities  of 
life,  then,  of  course,  they  will  have  an  external,  formal, 
coercive  force.  If,  also,  the  notion  of  utility  to  which  they 
affiliate  takes  to  a  low  plane  of  pleasures,  as  it  is  quite  liable 
to  do ;  if  it  comes  into  contrast  with  beauties,  tastes,  inspira¬ 
tions,  instantly  we  have  that  with  which  Taine  presents  us, 
—  a  rugged,  severe,  coarse  character,  opposed  to  philosophies, 
spiritualities,  and  built  upon  cold  calculations  and  over¬ 
bearing  precepts.  That  morality  in  English  character,  and 
with  all  its  devotees,  sometimes  lapses  into  this,  we  admit ; 
but  no  conception  is  more  alien  to  its  true  nature.  As  this 
point  is  so  cardinal,  we  quote  further,  lest  w'e  shall  seem  to 
mistake  our  author : 

“  Change  a  virtue  in  its  circumstances,  and  it  becomes  a 
vice ;  change  a  vice  in  its  circumstances,  and  it  becomes  a 
virtue.  Regard  the  same  quality  from  two  sides:  on  the  one, 
it  is  a  fault ;  on  the  other,  a  merit.  The  essential  of  man  is 
found  concealed  far  below  these  moral  badges.  They  only 
point  out  the  useful  or  noxious  effect  of  our  inner  consti¬ 
tution  ;  they  do  not  reveal  our  inner  constitution.  They  are 
1  Vol.  ii.  p.  406.  *  Vol.  ii.  p.  366. 
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the  safety-lamps  or  railway-lights  attached  to  our  names,  to 
warn  the  passer-by  to  avoid  or  approach  us ;  they  are  not 
the  explanatory  table  of  our  being.  Our  true  essence  consists 
in  the  causes  of  our  good  or  bad  qualities  ;  and  these  causes 
are  discovered  in  the  temperament,  the  species  and  degree 
of  imagination,  the  amount  and  velocity  of  attention,  the 
magnitude  and  direction  of  primitive  passions.”  ^  He  then 
proceeds  to  affirm  that  the  English  are,  in  criticism,  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  religion,  without  insight  or  speculation  ;  ‘  always 
moral,  never  psychological  ’ ;  that  they  reduce  man  to  “  an 
aggregate  of  virtues  and  vices,  and  lose  sight  of  him  on  all 
but  the  exterior  and  social  side.” 

Nothing  can  be  plainer,  therefore,  than  that  morality  is, 
with  Taine,  a  derived  art,  secondary  to  nature,  and  often  in 
sore  conflict  with  it ;  that  it  is,  moreover,  restricted  in  the 
field  to  which  it  applies.  As  a  consequence  of  this  unflinching 
law  which  English  tendencies  have  developed,  the  English 
above  all,  he  thinks,  are  hypocritical.  “  The  first-fruits  of 
English  society  is  hypocrisy.  It  ripens  here  under  the  double 

breath  of  religion  and  morality . It  is  a  needful  coin. 

Those  who  lack  good  money,  coin  bad  ;  and  the  more  public 
opinion  declares  it  precious,  the  more  it  is  counterfeited. 
This  vice  is  therefore  English.”  ^  If  we  are  to  understand 
by  hypocrisy  unfounded  claims  or  appearances  in  religious 
matters,  then,  doubtless,  an  irreligious  country  will  be 
without  hypocrisy  ;  as  one  lacking  a  true  currency  will  not 
have  a  false  one.  If,  however,  we  give  tlie  word  the  gene¬ 
rality  which  belongs  to  its  spirit,  and  understand  by  it  all 
hollow  pretensions,  then  we  doubt  whether  any  society  or 
country  is  so  hypocritical,  so  diverse  on  and  under  the 
surface,  as  polite  society ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  France. 
The  aesthetical  law  is  still  more  liable  than  the  ethical  law 
to  a  merely  superficial  application,  and  thus  to  the  essence 
of  hypocrisy.  The  only  reason  why  the  hypocrisy  is  more 
offensive  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  is  that  the  law  to 
which  obedience  is  feigned  is  higher.  The  only  way  to 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  401.  2  Vol.  ii.  p.  359. 
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completely  escape  religious  hypocrisy  is  through  perfect 
religion,  or  the  utter  poverty  of  irreligion. 

This  we  observe  merely  in  passing.  Our  main  point  is, 
that  Taine  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  morality.  This 
we  hold  to  be  an  original,  intuitive  apprehension  by  man  of 
moral  excellence  in  action,  and  to  receive  expansion  from 
his  entire  intellectual  and  social  growth.  This  growth  gives 
to  him  new  conditions  for  its  application,  new  consequences 
of  obedience,  new  revelations  of  its  beauty.  Morality  is  the 
very  spirit  and  force  of  his  higher  nature,  and  hence  of  his 
entire  nature.  He  is  gathered  up  into  it,  and  ruled  by  it, 
and  progress  is  simply  the  impressment  of  Ijiis  law  of  power¬ 
ful  and  perfect  life  on  every  action.  Knowledge,  civilization, 
utilities  are  all  instrumental  to  it;  since  the  moral  manhood 
needs  them  all,  and  can  use  them  all.  Nothing  pertaining 
to  man  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  this  hidden  spirit  of  his 
being;  since,  as  supreme  architect,  it  has  occasion  to  enlarge, 
retrench,  and  shape  all.  No  part  of  the  body  is  foreign  to 
the  life  that  builds  it  up  ;  no  part  of  the  man  is  overlooked 
or  neglected  by  the  moral  force  wlien  truly  dominant.  Nor 
is  this  government  achieved  by  precepts,  by  rules.  These, 
like  criticism,  may  subserve  a  limited  purpose  ;  but  the  high 
art  of  morality  is  brought  out  by  a  living,  loving,  pervasive 
impulse,  which  delights  in  its  own  products  as  truly,  and  is 
guided  by  a  divine  insight  as  certainly,  as  any  art  whatever. 
This  brings  us  to  the  third  point,  the  relation  of  morality  to 
art.  Failing  to  apprehend  morality,  Taine  has,  of  course, 
missed  this,  one  of  its  latest,  most  subtile,  and  most  important 
relations.  We  are  willing  to  concede  that  few,  very  few,  of 
the  most  moral  and  religious  of  the  world  have  practically 
or  theoretically  grasped  this  dependence.  If,  therefore,  the 
theory  of  morality  were  to  be  derived  by  mere  induction 
from  the  lives  of  the  moral,  the  limited  presentation  of  Taine 
would  have  much  to  sustain  it.  But  the  ideal  can  never  be 
so  constructed,  the  ultimate  never  so  reached,  tlie  goal  of 
progress  never  be  thus  forecast.  We  must  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  forces,  and  trace  the  slight  tendencies  which  they 
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have  impressed  here  and  there  on  individual  minds,  or  on 
society,  if  we  wish  to  know  whither  the  stream  of  moral 
influences  is  bearing  us.  We  shall  strive,  first,  to  show  that 
Taine  does  not  —  nay,  he  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of 
his  conception  —  understand  the  relation  of  morality  and 
art.  Morality  is  to  him  a  certain  stage  of  obedience  to 
partial,  conventional  laws,  grounded  at  best  in  a  limited 
circle  of  uses ;  with  us  it  is  the  profound  law,  the  self¬ 
executing  impulse,  of  our  spiritual  life,  of  which  this  obe¬ 
dience  is  the  most  partial  and  incipient  result. 

“  In  France,”  says  Taine,  “  criticism  has  a  more  liberal 
gait ;  it  is  less  subservient  to  morality,  and  nearer  akin  to 
art.  When  we  try  to  relate  a  life,  or  paint  the  character  of 
a  man,  we  consider  him  very  readily  as  a  simple  subject  of 
painting  or  science.  We  only  think  of  displaying  the  various 
feelings  of  his  heart,  the  connection  of  his  ideas,  and  the 
necessity  of  his  actions.  We  do  not  judge  him ;  we  only 
wish  to  represent  him  to  the  eyes,  and  make  him  intelligible 
to  the  reason.  We  are  spectators,  and  nothing  more.  What 
matters  it  that  Peter  or  Paul  is  a  rascal  ?  That  is  the 
business  of  his  contemporaries  ;  they  suffered  from  his  vices, 
and  ought  to  think  only  of  despising  and  condemning  him. 
Now,  we  are  beyond  his  reach,  and  hatred  has  disappeared 
with  the  danger.  At  this  distance,  and  in  the  historic  per¬ 
spective,  I  see  him  but  a  mental  machine,  provided  with 
certain  springs,  animated  by  a  primary  impulse,  affected  by 
various  circumstances.  I  calculate  the  play  of  his  motives ; 
I  feel  with  him  the  import  of  obstacles ;  I  see  beforehand 
the  curve  which  his  motion  will  trace  out ;  I  experience  for 
him  neitlier  disgust  nor  aversion ;  1  have  left  these  feelings 
on  the  threshold  of  history,  and  I  taste  the  very  deep  and 
pure  pleasure  of  seeing  a  soul  act  after  a  definite  law,  in  a 
fixed  groove,  with  all  the  variety  of  human  passions,  with 
the  succession  and  constraint  which  the  inner  structure  of 
man  imposes  on  the  external  development  of  his  passions.”  ^ 

This  passage  is  so  clear  and  explicit  as  scarcely  to  leave 
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occasion  for  any  further  quotation.  It  plainly  shows  that 
the  author  looks  upon  morality  as  a  thing  of  transient,  prac¬ 
tical  application ;  as  so  alien  to  the  constitutional  forces  that 
these  can  only  be  studied  successfully  by  its  oversight ;  and 
that  the  real,  the  true  interest  of  art  lies  in  neglecting 
morality  as  secondary,  and  in  freely  portraying  native  forces 
in  their  fixed,  necessary  development.  This  view  of  art  is 
consistent  with  his  philosopliy,  and,  therefore,  we  venture  to 
believe  that  \7e  do  not  misinterpret  him,  limited  and  partial 
though  the  attitude  be  which  is  thereby  assigned  him.  Other 
passages  abundantly  sustain  the  representation  :  “  Wliat  is  a 
novelist  ?  In  my  opinion,  ho  is  a  psychologist,  who  naturally 
and  involuntarily  sets  psychology  at  work  ;  he  is  nothing 
else,  nor  more.  He  loves  to  picture  feelings,  to  perceive 
their  connections,  their  precedents,  their  consequences ;  and 
he  indulges  in  this  pleasure.  In  his  eyes  they  are  forces, 
\  having  various  directions  and  magnitudes.  About  their 

justice  or  injustice  he  troubles  himself  little . A  genuine 

painter  sees  with  pleasure  a  well-drawn  arm  and  vigorous 
muscles,  even  if  they  be  employed  in  slaying  a  man.  A 
genuine  novelist  enjoys  the  contemplation  of  the  greatness 
of  a  harmful  sentiment,  or  the  organized  mechanism  of  a 
pernicious  character.  He  has  sympathy  with  talent,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  only  faculty  which  exactly  copies  nature. 
Occupied  in  experiencing  the  emotions  of  his  personages,  he 
only  dreams  of  marking  their  vigor,  kind,  and  mutual 
action.”  ^  On  the  following  page  he  adds :  “  These  old 
moralities,  though  useful  and  well-spoken,  smack  of  the  paid 
pedant,  so  common  in  England,  the  clergyman  in  the  white 
tie,  standing  bolt  upright  in  his  room,  and  droning  for  three 
hundred  a  year  daily  admonition  to  the  young  gentlemen 
whom  parents  have  sent  to  his  educational  hothouse.”  We 
are  to  remember  that  it  is  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  not  a 
veritable  clergyman,  who  have  drawn  out  this  theory  and 
these  reflections.  Thus  he  adds  this  criticism  of  Thackeray’s 
presentation  of  Rebecca  Sharp  :  “  Under  this  storm  of  irony 

1  Vol.  ii.  390. 
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and  contempt,  the  heroine  is  dwarfed,  illusion  is  weakened 
interest  diminished,  art  attenuated,  poetry  disappears,  and 
the  character,  more  useful,  has  become  less  true  and  beau¬ 
tiful.”  That  is,  Tliackeray  has  destroyed  the  artistic  Talue 
of  his  creation  by  introducing  too  strongly  the  moral  element. 

In  tliese  particulars,  he  contrasts  vigorously  the  French  and 
the  English.  The  French  are  ‘  men  of  wit,’  a  ‘  lively  people,’ 
who  must  be  amused.  “  You  may  speak  of  human  wicked¬ 
ness,  but  on  condition  of  diverting  them.  If  you  get  angry, 
they  will  be  shocked  ;  if  you  teach  a  lesson,  they  will  yawn.” 

“  To  please  a  gay  people,  be  gay.  Be  polite  ;  that  is  the 
second  commandment,  very  like  the  other.  You  speak  to 
sociable,  delicate,  vain  men,  whom  you  must  be  careful  not 
to  offend,  and  flatter.”  ^  With  these,  his  countrymen,  the 
balance  of  the  author’s  artistic  sympathies  and  judgments  is 
found. 

The  English,  on  the  contrary,  but  partially  please  him. 
They  are  ‘  practical  minds,’  ‘  lovers  of  the  useful.’  They 
assemble  together  ‘  to  be  taught,’  and  ‘  you  owe  them  solid 
truths.’  “  Their  mood  requires  strong  emotions ;  their  mind 
asks  for  precise  demonstrations.  To  satisfy  their  mood,  you 
must  not  touch  the  surface,  but  torture  vice ;  to  satisfy  their 
mind,  you  must  not  rail  in  sallies,  but  by  arguments.”  ^ 
Their  injunction  is  :  “  Be  moral.  All  your  novels  must  be 
such  as  may  be  read  by  young  girls.  We  are  practical 
minds,  and  we  would  not  have  literature  corrupt  practical 
life.  We  are  Protestants,  and  we  have  preserved  something 
of  the  severity  of  our  fathers  against  enjoyment  and  passions.” 
As  a  result  of  this  disposition,  he  affirms :  “  The  element  of 
the  English  character  is  its  want  of  happiness.” 

This,  then,  in  sliort,  is  the  author’s  theory.  Beef  in  super¬ 
fluity  has  begotten  grossness ;  fog  still  more  abundant  has  bred 
melancholy.  These  two  tendencies  have  been  the  parents 
of  morality.  Morality,  a  spiritual  atmosphere  not  unlike  the 
physical  one  with  which  it  stands  in  genetic  association,  has 
shaped  a  sombre,  serious,  earnest  nation,  good  for  a  great 
1  Vol.  ii.  p.  372.  2  Yol.  ii.  p.  373. 
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deal,  apt  in  labor,  serviceable  in  commerce,  but  ifcarcely 
capable  of  enjoyment,  nearly  destitute  of  philosophic  and 
artistic  intuitions,  and  quite  below  the  gay,  sparkling  senti¬ 
ments  of  their  neighbors  across  the  channel,  born  to  less 
beef  and  more  sunshine.  We  do  not  deny  to  all  these  repre¬ 
sentations  a  partial,  sometimes  a  very  partial,  truth ;  but  we 
do  regard  them  as  constituting  a  most  superficial  and  mis¬ 
leading  philosophy. 

For  morality,  in  its  inner  essence  and  power,  in  its  final 
outgrowth  and  fulness,  there  is  put  a  most  limited  notion  of 
its  nature,  and  those  very  partial  manifestations  of  it  which 
seem  to  justify  this  narrow  conception.  A  mere  moralist, 
a  bigot  of  precepts,  of  most  restricted  and  conventional 
views,  a  blind  rehearser  of  traditions,  may,  in  the  form 
of  his  life,  his  art,  and  his  personal  character,  justify  the 
contrasts  and  criticisms  of  Taine  ;  but  an  intelligent,  culti¬ 
vated  mind,  thoroughly  and  finally  awakened  to  the  ethical 
principle  in  its  individual,  social,  and  religious  applications, 
in  its  physical  and  spiritual  government,  in  its  abiding  and 
elevated  in^ulses,  affords  no  ground  for  this  disparagement. 
Such  an  one  in  life  and  art  will  show  preeminence  over  all 
less  fortunately  endowed,  or  loss  obedient  to  the  divine  in¬ 
spiration.  This  point  we  wish  to  establish,  in  English  fashion, 
by  solid  argument,  and  clear  statement,  which  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  argument. 

In  a  true  system  of  philosophy,  the  ethical  intuition  is  a 
primary  power  of  mind,  and  hence,  as  a  more  power,  demands 
in  a  psychological  novel  a  primary  place.  It  is  this  impulse 
that  unites  man  to  man  in  rights  and  duties,  man  to  God  in 
hopes  and  fears,  man  to  himself  in  approval  and  condemna¬ 
tion,  in  peace  and  in  remorse.  To  overlook  such  a  power, 
and  still  speak  of  psychology ;  nay,  to  do  it  in  behalf  of  psy¬ 
chology,  is  absurd.  It  is  not  till  we  have  mangled  and 
dwarfed  our  mental  science,  that  we  can  do  this  thing.  Let 
us  go  back  to  psychology,  or  if  not  to  that,  to  the  arena  of 
life  wherein  its  powers  are  seen  at  play,  learn  these  powers 
and  their  respective  value,  and  then  come  and  write  our 
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novel.  English  life  is  one  of  more  intense  humanity  than 
French  life ;  because  it  is  one  in  which  profound  questions 
are  more  constantly  cast  to  the  surface,  making  the  thoughts 
of  men  to  boil  and  seethe  under  them.  There  is  here  not 
less,  but  more  power ;  not  inferior,  but  superior  humanitv. 
Minor  sentiments  may  suffer  some  eclipse,  we  grant,  but 
superior  ones  more  than  take  their  place.  Moreover  this 
ethical  impulse  is  not  merely  a  pi  imary  one,  it  claims  to  be 
a  ruling  one,  a  constitutional  and  final  and  all  pervasive 
law ;  and  that  too  a  law  not  in  bondage  but  in  freedom. 
Men  may  deny  that  we  are  free,  but  if  we  are  free,  this  rule 
of  reason  in  and  through  the  right,  none  can  deny,  presents 
the  highest,  most  intellectual  life,  tiic  clearest,  most  re¬ 
splendent  autonomy,  and  hence  the  highest  art.  Mere  forces, 
simple,  dependent,  inlocked  causes  pale  before  it ;  and  to 
deal  with  these  and  neglect  manhood  is  as  if  the  painter 
should  give  us  landscape  alone.  If  philosophy  has  denied 
liberty  finally  and  forever,  then  it  has  correspondingly 
humbled  art.  No  man  can  justly  expound  art  who  does  not 
thoroughly  recognize  the  highest,  freest  forces  with  which  it 
has  to  do.  We  object  in  ioto  to  Taine’s  jihilosophy,  and 
therefore  must  oliject  to  his  art.  They  seem,  both  of  them, 
to  us  to  have  fallen,  fallen  from  the  very  heavens,  and  now 
he  professes  himself  able  to  take  the  same  pleasure  in  a  devil 
as  an  angel ;  hence  the  same  in  misrule,  unlife,  struggle,  and 
defeat,  as  in  complete  rule,  conquering  life,  a  high  and  holy 
impulse  fulfilled.  Apply  this  to  animal  life,  to  vegetable  life, 
and  the  principle  becomes  absurd.  Deformity,  disease,  and 
death  should  have  no  advantage  over  perfection,  health,  and 
physical  beauty.  A  moral  being  with  this  superior  form  and 
law  of  life  can  not  be  dealt  with  as  if  he  were  a  compound 
of  mere  forces  of  certain  magnitudes  and  tendencies.  This 
mechanical  conception  is  not  sufficient  to  comprehend  the 
facts,  and  excluding  that  which  is  highest  in  them,  it  degrades 
them.  Deliver  us  from  an  art  that  stoops  to  this  theory. 
No  art  ever  does  it.  French  art  is  far  beyond  this  view  by 
which  it  is  expounded. 
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Again,  morality  is,  at  all  events  in  every  civilized  state,  a 
fundamental  and  pervasive  fact.  Society  is  interlaced  by  it. 
What  may  be,  and  what  may  not  be,  done  is  settled  each 
instant  by  it.  Our  passions  are  in  constant  contact,  often  in 
conflict,  witli  it.  Even  its  gossamer  threads  are  entangling 
our  feet.  The  novel  cannot  therefore  overlook  it,  if  it  would. 
It  is  the  opposition  of  this  sentiment  that  oftencst  carries 
passion  into  frenzy,  and  we  shall  have  nothing  deep,  profound, 
human  in  our  characters  if  we  are  divested  of  the  ability  to 
see  and  feel  moral  relations  —  the  attractions  and  repulsions, 
the  commands  and  prohibitions,  of  our  ethical  nature.  There 
is,  on  no  other  condition,  a  field  even  for  passion.  It  is 
only  as  it  ranges  up  and  down  society,  so  bound  togetlier, 
tliat  its  victories  and  submissions,  its  lawfulness  and  lawless¬ 
ness,  and  thus  its  power  and  its  weakness,  interest  us.  Wo 
care  not  for  brutes  whether  they  rage  or  are  quiet.  Tlic 
struggles  of  men  engross  us  because  they  transpire  under 
moral  law,  in  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  spiritual  affini¬ 
ties  and  truths.  An  art  that  should  forget  this  would 
unspeakably  debase  itself. 

An  increase  of  intelligence  only  makes  more  clear  and 
pervasive  these  moral  forces,  this  interlock  of  spiritual  de¬ 
pendencies.  It  is  as  the  light  running  before  the  heat, 
which,  following  apace,  reaches  out  and  renews  every  living 
thing.  What  light  is  without  heat  in  the  physical  world, 
that  is  intelligence  without  moral  quickening  in  the  world 
of  mind.  All  lively,  subtile  and  growing  influences,  hence 
those  of  combination  and  beauty,  spring  from  the  sources 
of  our  moral  life.  The  barbarian  is  a  barbarian  because  he 
is  destitute  of  that  knowledge  which  unfolds  and  spreads 
abroad  over  his  actions  this  net-work  of  proprieties,  responses, 
and  duties,  which  belongs  to  an  enlarged  and  developed 
nature.  He,  far  more  than  the  enlightened  man,  corresponds 
to  the  language  of  Taine  ;  is  an  organized  mechanism,  a 
bundle  of  limited  and  close-bound  forces. 

The  relation,  then,  of  morality  to  art  is  obvious.  It  is  the 
office  of  art  to  render  nature,  keyed  to  its  highest  execution, 
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under  the  play  of  its  most  significant  powers,  with  the  fullest 
record  of  life  in  it.  This  it  cannot  do  in  neglect  of  the 
moral  clement.  This  moral  element  like  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  must  often  yield  to  life  its  deepest,  ricliest  col¬ 
oring  ;  like  electricity  in  the  clouds,  it  must  put  the  most 
definite  force  in  them,  and  voice  their  interplay  to  a  startled 
world.  Any  other  view  enfeebles  and  dis[)arages  art,  and 
leaves  it  outside  the  pale  of  the  noblest  impulses  of  our 
being.  Morality  is  no  military  drill,  no  catch-book  of  social 
recipes,  no  cheap  guide  to  the  comforts  of  existence ;  but  is 
the  inspiration  and  insight  of  the  soul,  in  view  of  its  present 
possibilities,  its  future  destinies, —  the  noble  structure  of  its 
individual  life,  and  the  manifold  pleasures,  the  exalted  sym¬ 
pathies  with  which  it  is  united  to  others.  It  is  the  wings 
which  lift  the  feet,  yet  plant  them  on  tree-top  or  mountain 
as  occasion  offers.  It  complements  the  slow  toil  of  our 
physical  being  with  the  rajtid  sweep  of  the  soul,  by  which  it 
hastens  on  to  a  good  a  thousand  years  in  advance,  and  feeds 
upon  it  as  if  it  were  the  fruit  of  the  hour.  Poor  and  mean 
must  be  the  art,  which,  without  wings,  travels  on  all  fours, 
and  grazes,  with  eye  prone,  on  the  latest  pasturage  of  the 
senses. 

On  his  own  principles,  Taine  can  scarcely  find  fault  with 
the  English  novel.  He  has  no  right  to  the  censure  he 
bestows  on  Thackeray  and  Dickens  as  over-moral.  They 
belonged  to  a  moral  community.  This  was  the  kind  of  life 
in  which  they  moved,  and  which  they  had  occasion  to  rep¬ 
resent.  Here  was  a  fact,  a  kind  of  phenomenon  ;  Taine 
should  have  been  content,  with  his  appetite  for  facts,  definite 
forces,  to  have  seen  its  portrayal.  An  Oriental  novel  is  of 
course  Oriental ;  an  English  novel,  English.  To  wish  it 
different  is  to  desire  a  departure  from  truth.  Taine  may 
not  relish  English  character,  but,  as  an  artist,  he  should 
desire  its  complete  rendering  in  a  picture  of  English  life. 
Thus  these  critics  who  set  up  the  theory  of  presenting  facts, 
coldly  tracing  causes,  do  not  adhere  to  it.  Here  is  a  veritable 
force,  that  of  morals,  shaping  a  great  nation,  yet  Taine 
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speedily  wearies  of  it  in  a  novel,  and  would  push  it  into  the 
background,  though  it  confessedly  underlies  the  facts  and 
characters  delineated.  This  shows  conclusively  that  Taine, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  has  an  ideal,  and  defines  by  his  own 
standard  the  office  of  the  novel,  determines  by  his  sympathies 
what  should  and  what  should  not  find  place  in  it.  Hence 
we  and  he  must  settle  our  ideals  by  our  psychology,  our 
conceptions  of  the  elements  of  human  character ;  and  the  one 
or  the  other  will  be  correct,  not  as  we  start  our  criticism 
from  this  or  that  side  of  the  channel,  but  as  we  round  out 
and  complete  our  inventory  of  human  qualities,  and  set  over 
against  each  its  true  value.  We  are  content  with  the  French 
novel  so  far  as  it  represents  French  life,  yet  we  think  that 
that  life  and  novel  both  may  grow  in  depth  and  stability  of 
beauty. 

We  do  not,  however,  believe,  comparatively  little  though 
we  know  of  French  literature,  that  Tainc’s  implied  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  is  the  entire  truth.  The  moral  element  must  be 
in  it,  and  deeply  in  it ;  it  cannot  well  be  otherwise.  It  is 
also  manifestly  in  it.  La  Fadette,  by  George  Sand,  is  one 
touching  record  of  the  struggle  of  moral  against  conventional 
forces;  Le  Consent,  by  M.  M.  Erckmann-Chatrian,  a  pro¬ 
tracted  criticism  on  the  immorality  of  the  French  military 
spirit  as  exemplified  in  Napoleon.  In  the  same  disposition 
are  their  other  works  written. 

The  world,  human  society,  history,  are  moral  products, 
arc  moral  in  their  lessons.  Tliey  arc  so  because  self-execut¬ 
ing  moral  laws  have  shaped  them.  The  drama,  the  novel, 
therefore,  so  far  as  they  cling  to  facts,  and  the  spirit  of  facts, 
are  also  moral ;  as  moral  as  God  is  in  his  works.  Immorality 
is  moral  in  its  lessons,  provided  it  bo  the  whole  of  immorality 
—  its  beginning  and  its  end.  There  are  three  ways  in  which 
the  novel  may  be  immoral.  It  may  uncover  actions  which 
moral  instincts  lead  us  to  conceal,  and  thus  become  licentious ; 
it  may  give  a  partial  rendering  of  vice,  and  thus  hide  its  true 
issues ;  it  may  present  it  falsely,  and  thus  combine  it  with 
virtues  and  enjoyments  that  do  not  belong  to  it.  Truth, 
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broad  and  deep  truth,  is  the  first  and  last  requisite  of  the 
moral  novel,  and  the  work  of  fiction  which  lacks  this  may 
often  be  immoral  in  the  very  intensity,  yet  superficiality,  of 
its  moral  purpose.  The  claim  of  art  on  morality  is  —  and  it 
is  also  the  claim  of  morality  on  itself — that  it  shall  not 
curdle  on  the  surface,  that  it  shall  not  separate  as  a  thin 
cream  to  bo  skimmed  off,  while  the  remainder  of  life  is  only 
fit  for  swine.  The  fable  is  good,  and  if  it  be  very  good,  we 
can  dispense  with  the  moral ;  not  because  the  moral  is 
worthless,  but  because  we  already  have  it.  It  belongs  to 
art  to  yield  morality  not  as  an  extract,  an  essence,  but  as  a 
fluid  circulating  in  living  cells,  and  imparting  flavor  and 
aroma  to  the  entire  plant. 

Tainc  repeatedly  speaks  of  Shakespeare  as  immoral.  He 
is  occasionally  so  on  the  side  of  vulgarity  and  licentiousness, 
but  he  is  often,  very  often,  profoundly  moral  in  the  vigor 
and  truth  with  which  he  portrays  the  struggles  of  the  human 
soul  under  the  distracting  forces  of  good  and  evil.  Hamlet 
is  immoral  in  mere  dribblets,  and  moral  in  the  full  flow  of  its 
mighty  stream.  Byron  is  immoral  not  simply  as  licentious, 
but  because  he  will  not  let  forces'  have  their  way.  He  is 
bound  at  the  same  instant  to  sustain  and  damn  his  hero ;  to 
make  him  vicious  and  to  redeem  him  by  virtues  and  senti¬ 
ments  more  or  less  incompatible  with  his  selfish  and  perverse 
passions.  Lot  sin  have  its  way,  let  it  reach  its  issues  within 
and  without,  and  it  is  the  highest  lesson  of  morals,  the  fearful 
lesson  which  God  has  written  over  and  over  again  in  human 
history. 

We  close  this  review  with  two  general  considerations.  It 
is  impossible  as  critics  to  meet  in  conclusions  unless  we  start 
from  the  same  principles  ;  unless  our  psychology  is  the  same. 
Tainc  has  his  psychology,  and  his  results  are  those  we  have 
given  ;  to  us  very  wide  of  the  truth.  They  can  only  be  met 
l)y  a  new  psychology,  by  a  better  understanding  of  the  moral 
nature.  This  materialism  dwarfs  our  spiritual  nature,  and 
hence  almost  wholly  eliminates  it  from  art.  He  is  even  ready 
to  criticise  Macaulay  because  he  discusses  the  Massacre  of 
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Glencoe  so  exclusively  in  its  moral  features.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Frenclimaii  would  be  more  pleased  with  a  quarrel 
of  tigers  in  their  cage,  the  words  right  and  wrong  omitted, 
than  with  the  deeds  of  men,  if  they  must  be  called  misdeeds, 
and  censured.  Herein  is  the  influence  of  philosophy.  If  our 
mental  science  is  no  better  than  his,  then  our  criticism  is 
likewise  no  improvement  on  his.  If  it  be  superior,  it  owes 
its  superiority  to  a  more  profound  psychology.  This  ultimate 
basis  Taine  recognizes  and  earnestly  maintains.  Here  we 
join  hands  with  him. 

The  English  deserve  in  part  the  criticism  they  have  re¬ 
ceived.  With  all  their  morality  they  have  been  inclined  to 
give  it  a  practical,  empirical  tendency  merely,  and  have 
rarely  settled  its  foundations  in  philosophy.  They  have  been 
taken  at  their  word,  and  utilitarian  etliics  has  been  held  at 
its  true  worth,  and  discarded  as  bad  art,  bad  religion,  and 
no  science.  As  long  as  men  will  wear  their  morality  as  a 
comfortable  social  garment,  they  must  expect  to  have  it  from 
time  to  time  stripped  olT,  and  to  bo  left  in  a  cold  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  plight.  Taine  is  welcome  to  the  plunder  ho  has  made 
of  utilitarian  precepts ;  but  we  trust  that  he  and  others  will 
not  think  that  these  are  the  imperial,  ethical  aegis. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

TEMPTATION  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  TRANSGRESSION. 

BY  REV.  L.  P.  HICKOK,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  AMHERST. 

To  TEMPT  is,  primarily  and  most  comprehensively,  to  hold 
to  or  press  toward  a  specific  result.  More  commonly  it 
applies  in  a  bad  sense,  as  urging  to  an  evil  result.  But  an 
examination  of  the  particular  case  can  alone  determine  the 
character  of  the  issue  intended. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  as  opening  an  intended  occasion  for 
eminently  virtuous  action,  while  the  severity  of  the  self- 
denial  requisite  opens  also  a  dangerous  liability  to  disobe¬ 
dience.  In  such  cases  it  proves  a  test  and  trial  of  character, 
training  and  disciplining  the  disposition.  The  master  may 
mean  it  for  good,  while  the  disciple  must  decide  on  his  own 
responsibility  whether  the  occasion  shall  not  be  perverted 
for  evil.  In  such  sense  “  God  did  tempt  Abraham,”  in  com¬ 
manding  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  1).  Such,  also, 
is  tl»e  meaning  of  the  apostle  James,  when  he  says:  “My 
brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations, 
knowing  that  the  trial  of  your  faith  worketh  patience” 
(James  i.  2,  3) ;  and  of  the  apostle  Peter,  in  writing  to 
“  such  as  are  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations, 
that  the  trial  of  your  faith,  being  much  more  precious  than 
of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  might  be 
found  unto  praise,  honor,  and  glory”  (1  Peter  i.  G,  7).  So 
parental  and  tutorial  discipline  is  administered  strictly  and 
often  severely  for  virtue’s  sake,  but  when  wisely  tempered  to 
condition  and  capacity  the  needed  trial  can  be  no  excuse  for 
any  delinquency  and  perversion.  When  the  training  is 
selfish  and  malignant,  exacting  what  is  cruel  and  unjust,  it 
becomes  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  has  itself  no  excuse 
for  its  exactions.  Yet,  even  then,  when  deliverance  cannot 
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righteously  be  found,  patient  endurance  of  the  persecution 
and  martyrdom  has  its  compensations,  purifying  the  char¬ 
acter  and  dignifying  the  disposition.  The  magnanimity 
which  persists  in  its  integrity  while  patiently  enduring  its 
imposed  sutferings  has  within  itself  its  own  reward.  Even 
the  cruelty  of  the  persecution  cannot  excuse  an  apostasy  from 
truth  and  righteousness.  The  approbation  of  conscience  and 
of  God  is  more  than  deliverance  by  wrong  action. 

At  other  times  the  trial  may  be  made  to  assume  quite 
another  form,  and  give  an  entirely  new  meaning  to  the 
temptation,  as  when  the  subject  of  the  discipline  turns  back 
and  puts  the  master  himself  to  the  proof.  This  may  be  done 
in  various  ways  —  by  fretful  complaints  of  his  dealings,  rash 
tests  of  his  truth,  or  insolent  arraignment  of  his  faithfulness, 
and  by  covert  attempts  to  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  self- 
contradiction  and  duplicity  or  absurdity.  In  either  of  these 
ways  the  trial  is  in  the  bad  sense  of  temptation  from  tlie 
inferior  to  the  superior.  So,  in  the  first  way,  Israel  often 
provoked  God,  “  in  the  day  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness : 
When  your  fathers  tempted  me,  proved  me,  and  saw  my 
works”  (Ps.  xcv.  8,  9).  A  marked  case  was  that  in  the 
thirsty  desert,  —  the  chiding  with  Moses,  and  insolently 
demanding  water  as  the  test  of  God’s  faithfulness,  saying : 
“Is  the  Lord  among  us  or  not”  (Ex.  xvii.  7)  ;  and  which 
induced  the  standing  commandment :  “  Ye  shall  not  tempt 
the  Lord  your  God,  as  ye  tempted  him  in  Massah  ”  (Deut. 
vi.  10).  The  second  mode  was  Satan’s  tempting  Jesus  Christ 
rashly  to  tempt  God  by  presumptuously  testing  God’s  faith¬ 
fulness  to  save  him  while  he  should  cast  himself  from  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple  (Matt.  iv.  7).  The  third  mode  was 
that  of  the  Pharisees,  who  came  to  Christ  that  they  might 
“  entangle  him  in  his  talk,”  and  asked  :  “  Is  it  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Caesar  or  not  ?  ”  —  and  which  he  effectually  re¬ 
buked,  by  replying :  “  Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  hypocrites  ? 
Show  me  the  tribute  money”  (Matt.  xxii.  15-22). 

There  is  a  reasonable  and  reverent  way  of  testing  God’s 
truth  and  faithfulness,  which  he  permits  and  encourages, 
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sanctioning  the  trial  by  substantiating  the  proof.  He  al¬ 
lowed  Abraham’s  appeal,  “  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right  ?  ”  (Gen.  xviii.  25).  He  himself  appealed  to 
the  conscious  convictions  of  his  people :  “  O  house  of  Israel, 
are  not  my  ways  equal?”  (Ezck.  xviii.  29)  ;  and  also  an¬ 
swered  Elijah’s  appeal  by  fire  in  the  trial  between  him  and 
the  false  prophets  of  Baal  (1  Kings  xviii.  21)  ;  and  he  him¬ 
self  propounded  the  test  to  bring  all  the  tithes,  and  see  if 
the  blessing  do  not  come  (Mai.  iii.  10).  But  curious  or 
arbitrary  demands  for  a  sign  ho  refused  (Mark  viii.  11-13). 
He  directs  to  the  test  of  his  prophets  by  the  fulfilment  of 
their  message,  as  in  Dent,  xviii.  17-22 ;  Jer.  xxviii.  9 ;  and 
would  have  us  expect  speedy  answers  to  importunate  prayer, 
as  in  tlie  parable  of  the  unjust  judge  (Luke  xviii.  1-14). 
But  proposed  testings  of  answers  to  prayer  by  seeing  if  they 
in  special  cases  break  in  upon  the  uniformity  of  nature  will 
consist  neither  with  the  right  spirit  of  prayer,  nor  with  a 
reverent  regard  for  a  personal,  divine  Author  of  nature. 

Passing  by  the  above  forms  of  tcmjitation,  we  come  to  the 
o-nly  remaining  specification,  where  the  stress  and  pressure 
is  both  of  evil  and  to  evil.  The  tempter  is  himself  a  trans¬ 
gressor,  and  ho  intentionally  urges  another  to  transgress. 
This  is  the  more  familiar  meaning  of  temptation,  and  that 
about  which  it  is  the  more  important  that  we  consider,  care¬ 
fully  and  thoroughly  enough  to  find  the  exact  truth,  whether, 
in  case  of  the  transgression  of  the  tempted,  the  temptation 
can  be  any  excuse  for  it.  It  was  in  this  form  the  devil 
tempted  Eve,  through  appeals  to  sensuous  gratification,  and 
Job  by  sudden  and  severe  afilictions,  and  Jesus  Christ  by 
selfish  and  ambitious  considerations,  and  very  generally  the 
liuman  race  by  going  about  as  “  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour  ”  ;  or  as  “  transforming  himself  to  an  angel 
of  light,”  the  more  effectually  to  deceive  and  destroy.  And 
so  many  wicked  men  are  tempters  to  others,  and  as  the 
children  of  the  devil  they  are  doing  the  works  of  their  father. 
Such  tempters  are  on  every  hand,  and  midtitudes  heedlessly 
or  presumptuously  put  themselves  within  the  influence  of 
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the  temptation,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  led  captive  by 
Satan  at  his  will.  The  stress  of  the  tempting  influence  may 
be  through  excited  appetite  or  malicious  passion,  and  the 
evil  to  which  it  urges  may  be  to  any  degree  of  enormity ; 
but  in  all  ways  the  very  common  propensity  is  manifested  to 
excuse  and  palliate  the  sin  by  the  pressure  of  the  temptation 
under  which  it  has  been  committed.  If,  however,  this  be 
only  from  the  dcceitfulncss  and  desperate  wickedness  of  a 
depraved  heart,  while  in  truth  God  holds  the  transgressor 
fully  responsible,  notwitlistanding  the  force  of  temptation,  it 
is  of  momentous  importance  to  every  tempted  man,  especially 
to  every  man  consenting  to  temptation,  that  he  know  his 
true  accountability,  and  get  ready  to  meet  it.  And  in  this 
time  of  unwonted  crimes  and  aggravated  peculation  and 
corruption  in  both  private  and  public  stations,  the  danger 
that  popular  conscience  shall  he  silenced,  and  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  law  and  justice  he  neglected  from  familiarity  with 
temptation  and  guilt,  makes  this  question  of  the  moral  bearing 
of  temptation  upon  criminality  eminently  urgent  for  thorough 
investigation  and  final  decision.  We  propose  here  to  give, 
at  least,  an  outline  of  the  considerations  which  must  deter¬ 
mine  the  true  conclusion. 

God  DOES  not  Tempt  to  Evil. 

The  first  requisition  is  to  show  that  God  docs  not  tempt  to 
evil.  We  have  noticed  a  form  of  temptation  in  which  God 
is  directly  said  to  participate.  He  puts  men  on  trial,  and 
makes  them  pass  through  long  processes  of  severe  discipline, 
and  incur  liabilities  of  perverting  the  designed  end  of  the 
trial ;  and  in  such  testing  of  character  and  disciplinary  ex¬ 
perience  there  is  one  mode  of  temptation  that  God  himself 
employs.  Only  by  such  trial  can  character  be  formed,  and 
an  obedient  disposition  be  secured  and  confirmed.  From 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  the  moral  agent  is  so  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  can  neither  come  to  know  hiinself  nor  be  known 
by  others  as  virtuous  and  trustworthy,  except  by  sustaining 
the  test  and  profiting  by  the  discipline.  It  will  be  weakness 
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and  misplaced  tenderness  in  any  master  that  shall  withhold 
the  training  or  spare  the  needed  rigor  and  severity.  The 
trial  should  be  as  favorably  ordered  as  the  completeness  of 
the  discipline  will  permit ;  but  all  complaint  of  such  form 
of  temptation  must  be  unreasonable,  and  all  attempted  ex- 
cuse  for  misimprovement  aggravates  the  disciple’s  delin¬ 
quency,  with  no  disparagement  to  the  master’s  fidelity. 

But,  though  God  so  tempt  in  the  ways  of  trial  and  disci¬ 
pline,  without  prejudice  to  his  integrity  or  benevolence, 
and  giving  no  opportunity  for  excuse  if  in  time  of  such 
temptation  some  refuse  to  be  corrected,  and  fall  away  into 
sinful  practices,  the  case  would  be  quite  changed  under  the 
supposition  that  God  in  any  way  worked  directly  for  evil 
upon  any  mind,  and  tempted  in  the  sense  of  intentional 
influence  to  induce  sin.  A  depraved  disposition  is  already 
prone  to  charge  its  iniquities  to  hard  conditions  and  unfa¬ 
vorable  circumstances,  and  the  pressing  urgency  from  outer 
nature  upon  inner  constitutional  temperament  is  often 
pleaded  in  extenuation  for  a  wicked  life.  In  many  ways 
men  make  excuses  for  their  sins  directly  reflecting  hack 
upon  God,  as  in  some  manner  arranging  his  providences  or 
.constituting  nature  so  as  to  facilitate  and  almost  necessitate 
their  transgressions.  If,  then,  experience  or  revelation  could 
be  brought  in  to  fiivor  the  conclusion  that  God  designed  or 
desired  the  sinner’s  disobedience,  this  would  go  far  to  en¬ 
courage  and  strengthen  the  old  Jewish  cavil :  “  Why  then 
doth  he  find  fault ;  for  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?  ”  What 
God  wishes,  and  works  in  or  upon  me  to  induce  my  doing, 
cannot  be  sin,  at  least  cannot  be  all  my  sin ;  and  for  an 
irreligious  life,  under  such  inducements  from  a  divine 
source,  I  surely  cannot  be  greatly  to  blame.  But  all  such 
attempted  palliation  of  sin  must  be,  and  in  truth  clearly  can 
be,  utterly  excluded.  No  practical  experience  warrants  it; 
no  rational  speculation  sustains  it;  and  scripture  declaration 
expressly  and  emphatically  denies  it. 

“  Let  no  man  say,  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of 
God ;  for  God  cannot  be  tempted  of  evil,  neither  tempteth 
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he  any  man.  But  every  man  is  tempted  when  lie  is  drawn 
away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed  ”  (James  i.  1-3,  14).  Here 
is  more  than  mere  assertion  that  God  does  not  tempt  to  evil ; 
the  declaration  has  an  ample  reason  given  for  it.  A  tempter 
to  evil  must  himself  have  been  tempted  with  evil,  and  this 
cannot  be  of  God.  God  cannot  so  be  tempted,  and  thus 
demonstrably  God  cannot  tempt  any  man.  If  God  entice  to 
sin,  he  must  have  come  to  wish  sin;  and,  as  the  latter  is 
impossible,  the  former  is  necessarily  excluded. 

So  categorical  a  denial  of  God’s  temptaliility  to  evil,  for 
the  sake  of  excluding  him  from  all  complicity  with  the  evil, 
and  shutting  out  all  excuse  for  sin  from  the  assumption  that 
God  tempted  to  sin,  demands  careful  consideration,  if  we 
are  clearly  to  apprehend  the  reasons  which  authorize  it. 

Ood  is  pure  Spirit,  and  hence  cannot  be  tempted  as  man 
is  tlirough  a  sentient  soul.  Man  is  sense  and  reason,  and 
so  soul  and  spirit,  and  thus  open  to  carnal  appetites  and 
spiritual  inclinations.  We  now  look  to  man’s  sentient  soul, 
and  find  it  liable  to  temptation  through  sense-gratification 
and  sense-suffering,  the  common  avenue  to  tempting  impulses 
being  in  the  direction  to  sense-indulgence.  The  rational 
spirit  knows  in  itself  what  is  due  to  its  own  honor,  and 
thereby  is  conscious  of  claims  to  keep  every  sense-appetite 
subordinate  to  its  own  true  dignity  and  integrity.  In  this 
is  human  freedom  and  the  source  of  moral  responsibility. 
Perpetual  inducements  come  in  througli  sense  upon  the 
spirit  to  yield  its  claims  to  their  impulses  ;  and  so  disposing 
its  executive  agency  is  a  renunciation  of  its  righteous  sove¬ 
reignty  and  debasing  itself  in  servitude  to  the  flesh,  and 
such  disposition  is  “  the  carnal  mind,”  which  is  “  enmity 
against  God.”  Temptations  to  this  find  their  inlet  with 
every  longing  for  pleasure  and  reluctating  of  pain  by  the 
sentient  soul,  if  in  conflict  with  the  claims  of  the  spirit. 
So  humanity  is  constantly  liable  to  be  “  tempted  with  evil.” 

But  so  God  cannot  be  tempted.  His  purely  spiritual 
being  knows  nothing  in  his  own  experience  of  sense-craving 
or  sense-reluctating.  Neither  the  pleasures  nor  the  pains 
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of  a  sentient  soul  belong  to  God,  and  it  does  not  pertain  to 
his  spirit  that  it  should  have  consciousness  of  the  longings 
and  loathings  of  animal  nature.  No  “  law  in  the  members” 
wars  against  “  the  law  of  the  mind,”  that  it  should  bring  the 
spirit  in  captivity  to  “  the  law  of  sin.”  No  inner  sensibility 
is  open  to  outer  appliances,  whereby  a  perverting  bias  can 
be  thrown  upon  the  source  and  spring  of  executive  sove¬ 
reignty.  Tlie  divine  essence  is  not  in  a  perpetually  militant 
state  of  watching  and  defence  against  constitutional  propen¬ 
sities  which  at  any  hour  may  be  immoderately  excited.  Es¬ 
sential  and  eternal  Reason  has  nothing  intrinsic  on  which 
unreason  can  fix  and  fasten  there  internal  disquiet  and 
disturbances. 

Only  as  God  incarnate,  “  the  Word  made  flesh,”  can  Deity 
open  itself  to  these  forms  of  temptation.  This  “  Word  was 
with  God  and  was  God,”  taking  in  unity  the  man  “  born  of 
a  virgin,”  can  be  “tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are.” 
It  is  an  essential  condition  of  his  perfect  mediation  that 
temptation  become  a  part  of  his  suSerihg.  Forty  days’ 
solitary  self-discipline  in  the  desert  beyond  Jordan,  weary 
and  hungry,  there  opened  the  occasion  for  direct  assault, 
through  the  sentient  soul  upon  the  spirit,  from  the  same 
adversary  who  had  tempted  the  first  human  pair.  And  all 
through  his  sor  'owing  life,  destitute,  deserted,  derided,  who 
had  not  “  whore  to  lay  his  head,”  he  learned  in  his  own  con¬ 
scious  experience  how  to  be  “  touched  wfith  our  infirmities,” 
and  how  to  “  succor  those  that  are  tempted.”  Yet  so 
tempted  with  evil,  he  did  not  become  evil.  He  was  “  without 
sin,”  and  so  ready  not  to  tempt,  but  to  help  the  tempted. 

Except  as  thus  conditional  to  the  service  the  Divine  Word 
humbled  himself  to  accomplish,  the  pure.  Eternal  Spirit  can 
have  no  tempting  of  sentient  enjoying  or  sulFering,  and  in 
no  way  does  he  yield  to  forbidden  sell-indulgence  that  may 
make  him  the  tempter  of  evil  to  any  man.  Sin  is  the 
abomination  he  hates,  and  lie  never  puts  his  soliciting  agency 
through  any  sense  upon  the  spirit  that  it  should  dispose  its 
agency  in  the  end  of  any  sinful  indulgence. 
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Ood  is  absolute  Spirit,  and  so  cannot  be  tempted  of  evil 
as  created  spirits  may  be.  Life  is  from  God ;  but  life  cannot 
be  manifested  in  itself,  and  only  in  the  forces  wliicli  embody 
it.  It  holds  these  elemental  forces  in  unity,  binds  them 
together  by  its  diffusion  through  them  and  assimilation  of 
them  into  one  indivisible  organism,  and  thus  constitutes  a 
proper  individuality,  concrete  in  itself  and  separate  from 
other  individualities.  Its  impartation  and  superinduction 
upon  the  forces  it  assumes  and  uses  is  its  expression  or 
manifestation ;  and  in  this  is  the  true  and  proper  creation 
of  a  living  individual.  Life,  separate  from  individualized 
forces,  cannot  be  thought  into  individuality,  and  this  indi¬ 
vidualizing  of  life  in  force  from  God  is  that  outer  expression 
of  life  which  is  thereby  a  created  living  being.  The  created 
life-individual  may  be  such  in  its  original  constitution  as  shall 
spontaneously  develop  into  unconscious  plant  organism,  or 
through  a  nervous  system  into  conscious  animal  sensation ; 
but  neither  the  created  individual  plant  nor  animal  is  life 
separate  from  its  elemental  forces,  but  life  expressed  in 
force,  and  developing  or  conserving  its  individual  organism. 
The  plant  or  animal  individuality  is  lost  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  organic  forces. 

Even  so,  in  the  higher  human  sphere,  the  rational  spirit  is 
from  God ;  but  reason  cannot  ’be  manifested  in  individual 
being,  except  as  holding  together  the  constituent  elem*ents 
individualized  in  an  organism  which  is  inclusive  of  itself,  and 
exclusive  of  all  others.  The  reason  as  finite  comes  from  the 
Absolute  Reason,  but  no  human  individual  is  created  except 
as  force  and  life  and  sensation  are  individualized  by  the  finite 
reason  expressed  in  them  and  holding  them  in  organic  unity. 
The  human  individuality  differs  from  plant  and  animal  indi¬ 
viduality,  ill  that  the  higher  bond  of  imparted  reason  holds 
material  and  living  and  sentient  elements  all  individualized 
in  the  human  organism,  and  the  individual  organism  is  inclu 
sive  of  its  own  elements  and  exclusive  of  all  others.  The 
human  individual  has  thus  a  conscious,  sentient  life  bound 
up  in  unity  with  a  rational  life  ;  and  man,  as  before  said,  is 
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animal  and  rational,  soul  and  spirit,  in  one  individual.  The 
sentient  life  is  immortalized  by  the  imparted  spiritual  life 
which  comprehends  it,  and  does  not  go  out  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  earthy  body,  as  in  animal  individuality,  but  becomes 
an  immortal  soul  by  virtue  of  the  immortal  spirit’s  union 
with  it  and  claims  upon  it. 

Through  this  sentient  soul,  as  already  considered,  many 
temptations  reach  the  rational  spirit,  and  when  the  spirit 
consents  the  disposition  of  the  man  has  become  “  earthly  ” 
and  “  sensual,”  and  when  acting  out  its  malignity  in  its  own 
spiritual  self-hood  ho  is  devilish.”  Man,  thus,  and  angel, 
whatever  elementary  varieties  may  be  individualized  by  each 
one,  is  liable  to  peculiar  assaults  which  may  be  more  directly 
spiritual.  Purely  as  reason  the  spirit  has  Self-knowledge, 
and  therein  the  capability  of  true  self-estimation  and  the 
recognition  of  what  is  due  to  the  spirit  itself.  In  this  is  the 
capability  to  recognize  both  personal  rights  and  reciprocal 
duties,  claims  of  itself  from  others  and  duties  from  itself  to 
others,  and  it  thus  opens  the  occasion  for  mutual  respect  in 
relative  degrees  through  all  ranks  in  social  communion. 
The  intuition  of  these  rights  and  duties  carries  in  it  the 
claim  of  reverence  to  superiors,  ingenuous  frankness  to 
equals,  and  kind  condescension  to  inferiors.  These  are 
peculiarly  spiritual  virtues,  begotten  of  and  in  the  spirit; 
and  their  counterpart  vices  of  irreverence,  arrogance,  and 
insolence  are  also  of  and  in  the  spirit,  and  which  in  exercise 
through  varied  relations  become  sins  of  pride,  envy,  malice, 
revenge,  etc.,  and  are  more  heinous  in  guilt  than  the  for¬ 
bidden  gratifications  of  fleshly  lusts.  Men  and  angels  are 
open  to  these  spiritual  temptations,  and  in  being  overcome 
in  their  assent  they  become  fallen  men  and  fallen  angels. 

But  these  temptations  in  the  spirit  come  through  the 
necessary  subordinations  in  social  communities.  Every 
spirit  is  held  in  obligation  to  the  rights  of  all,  and  owes 
duties  to  the  community,  and  none  may  leave  his  proper 
sphere  and  invade  another’s.  The  selfishness  which  pushes 
against  another’s  right  is  sinful,  and  personal  interests  and 
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ends  are  to  be  sought  only  in  consistency  with  what  is  due 
to  all ;  and  yet  each  is  where  lie  may  be  prompted  to  demand 
more  than  is  his  due,  and  to  give  less  than  is  due  to  others — 
arrogate  prerogatives  not  his,  and  abrogate  rightful  demands 
of  others.  In  the  purely  spiritual  sphere  such  assumed  an¬ 
tagonisms  may  be  introduced  into  actual  experience,  and 
the  demoniac  passions  of  hate,  revenge,  and  scorn  may  in 
such  a  manner  be  unloosed  among  finite  personalities. 

But  God  as  absolute  Spirit  cannot  so  be  assailed  by 
temptation.  In  his  supreme  excellence  essentially,  he  stands 
beyond  all  possibility  of  these  tempting  assaults  which 
subordination  occasions.  The  throne  and  sceptre  of  uni¬ 
versal  dominion  are  his  in  the  right  of  his  own  absolute 
dignity  and  excellence,  and  all  subordinate  spirits  are  most 
blessed  as  he  is  most  honored  and  adored.  He  cannot  put 
out  claims  more  than  his  excellency  calls  for,  nor  receive 
homage  and  service  beyond  what  is  due  to  his  majesty  and 
authority ;  and  thus  no  occasion  can  arise  for  selfish  ambition 
to  exact  more  or  less  than  is  his  due.  It  cannot  be  conceived 
that  God  may  win  any  advantage  to  himself  by  any  way 
turning  aside  from  persistent  integrity  and  exact  and  strict 
adlierence  to  his  own  honor  and  riglit.  God  must  do  right, 
and  cannot  do  wrong,  not  as  destitute  of  the  powers  of  free- 
agency,  but  from  his  perfections  excluding  inducement  to 
act  toward  any  other  end  than  that  most  worthy  of  himself. 

One  occasion  was  once  given  for  the  Deity  to  be  tempted 
in  spirit ;  but  it  was  when  in  the  persons  of  the  Godhead 
one  was  voluntarily  subordinated  to  another.  The  divine 
Logos  not  merely  took  our  humanity,  but  he  took  official 
rank  and  dignity  in  the  work  of  our  redemption  inferior  to 
the  Father.  The  work  demanded  just  this  self-sacrifice  and 
willing  condescension,  that  he  who  did  not  at  all  rob  God  by 
his  equality  with  God  should  take  rank  and  service  subor¬ 
dinate  to  God.  Opportunity  was  so  given  to  the  divine 
Redeemer’s  spirit  for  self-seeking,  regardless  of  superior 
claims.  There  was  here  an  opening  for  pride  and  ambition 
and  presumption,  in  prompting  to  action  against  higher 
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authority ;  and,  with  most  malignant  audacity  and  intre¬ 
pidity,  the  devil  seized  the  occasion  of  forty  days’  fasting  to 
tempt  Jesus  to  act  for  himself  in  his  own  right  and  on  his 
own  authority  and  in  his  own  interest,  aside  from  the  Father, 
10  make  the  stone  to  become  bread  for  him ;  and  then 
changed  the  temptation  to  the  opposite  spiritual  perversion 
of  presumptuously  trying  the  superior  Authority  if  he  would 
send  angels  to  save  him  in  casting  himself  from  the  pinnacle 
of  the  Temple ;  and,  at  last,  to  discard  the  superior  Authority 
entirely,  and  worship  his  enemy.  So  the  divine  mind  and 
spirit  of  the  Saviour  could  be  tempted  with  evil ;  but  his 
indignant  rebuke,  “  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,”  left  no 
possibility  for  the  obedient  Mediator  to  become  a  tempter. 

But,  aside  from  voluntary  subordination  in  official  media¬ 
tion,  no  occasion  can  open  for  the  absolute  Spirit  to  be 
tempted.  No  suggestion  can  reach  him,  in  his  fulness,  that 
any  deviation  from  perpetual  integrity  can  turn  to  any  good 
to  him  or  to  his  creatures.  And,  as  God'  cannot  in  any  way 
be  tempted  with  evil  that  he  himself  may  become  evil,  so 
God  cannot  tempt  any  one  to  evil. 

Special  Divine  influence  is  for  holiness^  and  not  for  sin, 
and  thus  no  excuse  for  sin.  There  is  a  special  divine  in¬ 
fluence  in  regeneration  and  sanctification,  securing  in  some 
a  change  to  holiness  and  growth  in  holiness;  and  it  may 
conversely  be  supposed  that  there  is  a  like  special  influence 
in  man’s  apostasy  and  increase  in  depravity.  To  such  sup¬ 
position  it  would  be  competent  and  conclusive  to  answer, 
that  the  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration 
and  sanctification  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  free  and 
responsible  agency  of  the  new-born  and  the  sanctified,  and 
no  beginning  nor  increase  of  holiness  in  any  man  is  without 
the  concurrence  of  his  own  free  disposing.  And  thus,  what 
the  Holy  Spirit  does  is  not  a  matter  of  credit  for  the  sinner 
in  his  obedience ;  and  if,  according  to  the  supposition,  the 
Spirit  works  in  the  same  way  in  man’s  fall  and  growing 
iniquity,  it  will  be  in  full  accord  with  the  sinner’s  free  dis¬ 
posing  ;  and  so  what  the  Holy  Spirit  does  will  not  be  to  the 
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sinner’s  discredit,  and  can  be  no  excuse  for  his  concurrence 
with  such  supposed  depraving  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  Spirit’s  agency  and  the  man’s  agency,  if  concurrent 
toward  sin,  are  still  distinct  in  origin  and  responsibility,  and 
each  must  take  for  himself  the  accountability  of  his  own. 

But,  though  such  supposition  might  be  so  answered,  and 
the  answer  cut  off  all  excuse  for  sin  through  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  Spirit’s  working  to  secure  it,  yet  is  there  a 
shorter  and  better  answer.  There  is  no  such  official  work 
of  the  Spirit  to  secure  sin,  as  in  the  plan  of  redemption  there 
is  to  secure  holiness.  God  is  said  to  have  “  hardened  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh,”  and  that  “  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth” ; 
but  such  declarations  are  to  be  interpreted  in  agreement 
with  the  divine  oath,  “  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have 
110  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked 
turn  from  his  way  and  live”  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  11) ;  and  with  the 
;  •  apostle’s  declaration  of  “  God  our  Saviour,  who  will  have  all 

men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ” 
(1  Tim.  ii.  4),  but  which  cannot  be,  if  God  wishes  and  works 
on  some  to  be  sinful  and  lost.  God’s  truth  and  providences 
result  in  depravity  by  man’s  perversion,  not  by  God’s  co¬ 
agency.  It  may  be  insisted  on  that  God’s  Spirit  works 
directly  on  the  human  spirit,  and  so  affects  the  whole  mind 
as  intentionally  to  secure  its  free  obedience,  and  that  ^uch 
is  the  Spirit’s  office-work  in  salvation ;  but  nothing  coun- 
^  tenaiices  the  unworthy  assumption  that  the  Spirit’s  official 

mission  is  directly  and  intentionally  to  work  upon  any  mind 
to  deprave  and  ruin  it. 

In  no  way,  thus,  will  the  sinner  encounter  temptation  to 
evil  from  God.  He  would  that  all  sinners  be  of  their  own 
free  consent  obedient,  and  he  does  what  of  right  he  can  to 
have  them  so ;  and  if  they  transgress  and  perish  they  are 
inexcusably  their  own  destroyers. 

The  Process  of  Successful  Te^iptation  precludes  all 
Excuse  for  Transgression. 

Temptation  as  an  influence  designed  for  evil  may  come 
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from  varied  sources,  through  varied  means,  and  under  varied 
conditions.  Still,  in  some  respects,  all  temptation  to  evil  is 
necessarily  restricted  to  a  specific  process,  and  can  attain  its 
end  only  in  fixed  and  definite  ways  of  operation.  The  temp¬ 
tation  can  come  only  from  a  finite  source,  and  the  tempter 
must  stand  external  to  us,  and  work  on  us  through  inter¬ 
vening  media,  and  can  make  no  immediate  changes  in  either 
the  constitution  or  moral  disposition  of  the  tempted  subject. 
He  can  know  the  heart  of  the  tempted  one  only  as  disclosed 
ill  overt  action.  God  only  can  make  constitutional  changes, 
and  work  immediately  upon  mind,  and  read  directly  the 
human  heart ;  and  God,  as  shown,  does  not  tempt  with  evil. 
There  must  also  be  at  least  two  distinct  personal  agents,  — 
the  tempter  and  the  tempted,  —  and  under  any  temptation 
the  tempted  must  himself  consent  to  the  tempting  influence, 
and  by  his  own  agency  execute  the  tempting  intent,  or  he 
cannot  be  made  the  guilty  victim  of  the  tempting  assault. 
All  temptation  to  sin  will  bo  harmless  to  the  tempted,  except 
as  his  spirit  disposes  its  agency  to  the  ends  of  the  tempter, 
and  so  the  man  be  “  led  away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed.” 
We  shall  bo  further  helped  to  clear  views  of  unmitigated 
guilt  in  transgression  under  temptation  by  keeping  in  mind 
these  persistent  conditions  in  all  processes  of  temptation,  and 
thus  s[!0cially  considering  the  two  distinct  agencies  in  all 
possible  cases  of  successful  tempting.  We  need  to  contem¬ 
plate  separately  what  the  tempter  does,  and  then  what  the 
tempted  must  do. 

The  tempter  can  woric  only  in  the  application  of  seducing 
motives.  He  may  use  his  constitutional  faculties  and  acquired 
capability  of  discernment  in  apprehending  peculiarity  of 
temperament  and  habitual  inclination  and  state  of  predis¬ 
position  in  the  tempted,  as  these  shall  liave  manifested  them¬ 
selves  in  outward  acts  and  experience,  and  may  so  learn 
very  exactly  the  susceptibility  to  be  excited,  and  determine 
more  cunningly  his  motives  and  the  manner  of  their  pre¬ 
sentation.  The  subtlety  and  skill  in  using  the  most  specious 
ways  of  delusion  and  solicitation  will  measure  the  force  of 
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me  temptation,  and  also  aggravate  in  its  degree  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  tempter  ;  but  in  reference  to  accountable  agency 
all  this  originates  and  terminates  in  the  tempter,  and  he 
only  stands  blame-worthy  for  it.  He  cannot  make  his  agency 
reach  any  further,  nor  accomplish  any  more.  He  cannot 
physically  touch  the  sensibilities  addressed,  nor  modify  the 
constitutional  temperament  he  is  dealing  with,  nor  can  he 
alter  the  natural  qualities  of  the  tempting  objects  presented, 
and  still  less  can  he  efficiently  fix  the  disposition  and  direct 
the  executive  will  of  the  tempted.  He  may  apply  motives, 
as  they  are,  to  the  susceptibility  as  he  shall  find  it,  and  must 
leave  motive  and  susceptibility  to  excite  and  be  excited  as 
from  their  intrinsic  natures  they  must ;  but  he  can  make 
no  essential  changes  in  either.  The  sentient  soul  may  so  be 
made  to  lust  against  the  dictates  of  the  spiritual  conscience, 
but  at  this  point  is  the  terminus  of  the  tempter’s  work.  He 
V  must  stop  there,  and  wait  tlie  issue,  which  is  to  him  wholly 

uncontrollable,  and  as  yet  indeterminate  and  unknown  by 
him.  The  tempter  has  here  filled  his  sphere,  and  he  cannot 
go  over  and  invade  that  of  another  personality. 

The  fiercest  assaults  of  any  tempter  may  be  wholly  put 
aside  by  any  one  tempted.  The  tempted  is  in  an  impreg¬ 
nable  fortress,  and  completely  safe,  until  his  own  treacherous 
hand  shall  unbar  the  gate.  There  is  no  sin  in  merely  being 
tempted,  and  the  man  then  only  becomes  the  sinner  when 
he  puts  his  own  voluntariness  in  alliance  with  the  tempting 
influence.  Whatever  apology  on  the  score  of  human  sym¬ 
pathy  with  human  infirmity  we  may  be  disposed  to  make  for 
a  much  tempted  fellow-creature,  it  must  be  in  consideration 
of  our  conscious  weakness  and  fear  of  what  we  should  be 
liable  to  do  in  the  trial,  and  not  that  a  strictly  righteous 
verdict  can  take  anything  from  the  sin  of  consenting,  to  put 
over  with  the  sin  of  tempting.  The  two  kinds  of  sin  in  their 
respective  criminalities  stand  separately,  each  in  its  own 
enormity,  and  neither  can  take  anything  of  or  from  the 
other,  nor  make  any  aggregate  diminution.  Whatever  the 
temptation,  the  tempted  might  and  should  have  resisted  j  his 
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consent  to  the  temptation  was  his  own,  and  is  wholly  ia- 
alienable.  No  other  can  divide  and  share  his  guilt,  and  so 
it  must  forever  stand  inexcusable. 

But,  up  to  this  point,  the  sin  of  all  that  has  been  done 
is  in  the  tempter  alone,  and  nothing  of  disobedience  has 
yet  come  from  the  tempted.  His  sensibilities  have  been 
awakened  and  the  appetitive  impulse  excited ;  but  in  such 
constitutional  working  of  sentient  nature  there  is  nothing  of 
spiritual  disposing  and  moral  doing.  Had  the  first  tempta¬ 
tion  of  our  race  stopped  at  this  point,  in  only  awakening 
appetitive  impulse  to  the  forbidden  fruit,  “  as  good  for  food 
and  as  desirable  to  make  one  wise,”  the  tempted  would  have 
stood  sinless,  like  the  second  Adam,  to  whom  the  temptation 
to  make  bread  came  “  when  he  was  very  hungry  and  would 
have  eaten.”  The  tempter’s  sin  was  here  finished,  and  his 
guilt  as  heinous  as  it  could  have  been  in  the  success  of  his 
tempting  work ;  but  the  sin  was  of  the  devil  only,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  first  parents,  as  of  Jesus,  the  sin  would  have  been 
all  the  devil’s,  and  not  theirs,  if,  as  Jesus  did,  they  had  said, 
“  Get  thee  hence,  Satan.” 

In  all  processes  of  tempting,  the  first  thing  is  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  and  the  applying  of  the  tempting  motive,  and  in  fully 
accomplishing  this  the  tempting  work  is  consummated,  and 
the  overt  deed  stands  out  for  God  to  judge  and  punish ;  but 
if  the  tempted  has  not  assented,  and  put  his  own  will  in 
execution  of  the  appetitive  impulse,  the  moral  guilt  is  the 
tempter’s  alone,  and  the  tempted  has  as  yet  no  sin  to  excuse, 
nor  criminality  that  needs  palliation. 

The  tempted  must  act  in  voluntary  execution  of  the  tempter* s 
design^  in  order  to  his  transgression.  The  temptation  was  fin¬ 
ished  in  the  tempter’s  finished  work.  If  there  is,  then,  to  be 
any  advance  in  the  process,  the  agency  of  the  tempted  must 
begin,  and  mingle  in  accordant  concurrence  with  the  agency 
of  the  tempter.  When  here  the  tempted  stands  firm,  and 
refuses  all  complicity  with  the  soliciting  influence,  he  is  not, 
and  only  the  tempter  is,  a  sinner.  And  if  he  yield  assent, 
and  put  his  spirit  in  subserviency  to  the  excited  sense- 
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impulse,  this  is  of  his  origination,  and  the  transgression  is 
his  sill ;  and  he  only,  and  not  the  tempter,  must  stand 
chargeable  for  it.  Each  agent  has  his  own  intent  and 
executive  act,  and  in  these  his  own  sin,  and  for  precisely 
that  which  is  his  must  each  be  answerable  —  the  tempter  for 
tempting,  and  the  tempted  for  concurring. 

Collateral  Considerations  rather  Aggravate  than  Ex¬ 
cuse  Transgression  under  Temptation. 

Beside  the  exclusion  of  God  from  all  temptation  to  evil, 
and  the  inalienable  guilt  of  the  tempter  and  the  temptedi 
respectively,  there  are  still  some  collateral  considerations 
carrying  the  evidence  even  further  than  mere  inexcusable¬ 
ness  of  transgression  under  temptation,  the  very  temptation 
rather  heightening  the  guilt. 

The  temjAed  are  thereby  pat  under  peculiar  obligations  to 
resent  the  insult  and  rebuke  the  tempter.  No  sin  is  more 
obvious  and  detestable  than  that  of  inducing  another  to  sin. 
As  if  his  own  transgressions  were  insufficient  to  satiate  his 
spirit  of  disloyalty  and  rebellion,  the  tempter  seeks  directly 
to  involve  otliers  in  the  same  guilt  and  ruin.  Whether  from 
encouragement  to  himself  in  having  companions  in  iniquity, 
or  the  gratification  of  a  malignant  desire  to  ruin  others,  or 
so  deep  hate  to  righteous  authority  that  he  will  seek  to 
spread  and  intensify  the  hatred,  or  perhaps  a  combination 
of  all  uhese  selfish  and  malicious  designs,  nothing  can  be 
more  abhorrent  to  all  virtuous  sentiment  than  the  disclosure 
of  such  base  motives  in  the  very  fact  of  the  tempting.  A 
solicitation  to  any  vicious  indulgence,  or  a  plausible  pleading 
for -any  disobedience  as  justifiable  or  excusable,  should  at 
once  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  tempted,  and  awaken  sharp 
discernment  to  detect  the  most  subtle  tempting  designs. 
That  heedlessness  or  credulous  weakness  which  permits  the 
imposition  to  work  out  its  deception  is  inexcusable ;  and 
when  the  ensnaring  purpose  further  opens,  no  sterner  im¬ 
perative  can  come  to  any  man  than  that,  for  virtue’s  sake, 
he  resent  the  insult,  and  rebuke  the  insolent  presumption. 
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Our  Saviour’s  example  is  more  than  a  warrant,  and  imposes 
on  us  the  duty  to  mark  our  detestation  by  his  own  indignant 
“  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.” 

Nothing  becomes  that  manly  valor  which  is  the  essence 
of  virtue  but  such  prompt  resentment ;  and  if,  instead,  we 
listen  and  lean  to  and  at  last  fall  in  with  the  base  allure¬ 
ment,  it  can  only  augment  our  disgrace  to  put  the  insult  of 
the  temptation  as  an  excuse  for  the  pollution  of  our  assenting. 
“  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you.” 

Temytaiion  repelled  elevates  character  and  confirms  in¬ 
tegrity.  It  would  be  foolhardy  rashly  to  run  within  the 
influence  of  the  tempter.  Knowing  the  liabilities  to  yield 
and  be  overcome,  it  will  be  presumptuous  to  dare  the 
dangers  of  tempting  positions.  Yet  if,  in  the  course  of 
natural  occurrences,  and  especially  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
claims  of  benevolence  or  of  duty,  we  encounter  temptation 
in  enticements  to  indulgence  or  threatenings  of  danger,  it 
may  not  be  our  misfortune,  but  a  fair  offer  for  attaining 
thereby  a  higlicr  excellency.  Temptations  overcome  dis¬ 
courage  and  drive  off  the  tempter ;  the  tempted  becomes  the 
victor,  and  the  tempter  the  vanquished.  By  his  manly  firm¬ 
ness,  the  assailed  one  triumphs,  and  successive  victories 
elevate  him  to  become  the  veteran  conqueror.  Courage  is 
gained  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  despair  settles  upon  the 
deceitful  and  presumptuous  assailant.  As  the  victor  gains 
new  resolution,  and  rises  in  conscious  worthiness,  his  integ¬ 
rity  of  character  becomes  confirmed,  and  he  is  more  surely 
and  more  safely  to  be  trusted.  “  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
endureth  temptation ;  for  when  he  is  tried  he  shall  receive 
the  crown  of  life”  (James  i.  12). 

On  such  account,  one  need  not  regret  the  occurrence  of 
temptations  in  his  providential  experiences ;  for  they  give  to 
him  their  opportunities  of  magnifying  his  love  to  truth  and 
righteousness  and  manifesting  more  fully  his  loyalty  to  God. 
The  carelessness  which  perverts,  or  the  cowardice  which 
deserts  such  occasions  of  trial,  and  yields  to  the  tempter,  or 
runs  from  his  assigned  post,  loses  all  the  offered  advantage, 
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and  subjects  himself  to  reproach.  He  might  have  foiled  the 
tempter,  and  brought  honor  to  God.  Tlie  chastity  of  Joseph 
and  the  patient  firmness  of  Job  were  the  more  pure  and 
precious  by  their  triumphant  fidelity  in  the  hours  of  tempta¬ 
tion  ;  and  whoso  falls  in  such  assaults  upon  his  virtue  is 
both  excuselcss  in  his  sin,  and  also  blameworthy  in  losing 
the  greater  magnanimity  and  dignity  he  might  have  attained. 
As  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  was  made  perfect  through 
sufferings,  without  which  he  could  not  have  been  so  complete 
a  Saviour  for  us,  so  in  this  he  has  left  to  us  an  example,  that 
we  follow  in  his  steps,  taking  bravely  the  temptations  which 
must  needs  be  met  in  the  ways  of  providence  and  duty,  and 
standing  firm  to  the  end.  The  severity  of  the  conflict  will 
add  its  proportional  hardihood  for  coming  battles,  and  secure 
victory  in  future  assaults,  and  neither  the  avoidance  of  such 
incidental  temptations,  nor  the  yielding  to  their  influence, 
can  make  their  occurrence  an  excuse  for  either  the  pusillan¬ 
imity  of  the  desertion  or  the  ignominy  of  the  fall. 

Listening  to  temptation  will  bring ^  first,  transgression,  and 
then  the  tempting  of  others.  When  the  tempting  insinuation 
first  arises,  it  will  be  inexcusable  to  give  the  least  favor  to 
the  solicitation.  So  far  to  listen  to  the  tempting  suggestion 
as  to  hold  it  in  meditation  of  anticipated  indulgence  is  al¬ 
ready  an  admitting  of  the  poison  and  a  beginning  of  assistance 
towards  its  deadly  diffusion.  The  appetite  is  awakened  into 
an  impulse  towards  forbidden  gratification,  and  this  is  now 
cherished  by  the  tempted  as  a  welcome  topic  of  thought  and 
fond  imagination.  It  may  be  an  appeal  to  the  mind  in  any 
form  of  sense-enjoyment,  like  an  acquisition  of  wealth  or 
power  or  pleasure ;  but  the  longing  for  it  has  been  excited, 
and  the  will  now  so  far  actively  assents  as  to  hold  and  cherish 
it,  and  so  the  temptation  has  actively  struck  in.  The  next 
step  soon  follows  in  casting  about  to  see  what  means  there 
may  be  for  the  execution,  and  then  quite  readily  comes,  with 
perhaps  some  hesitancy  and  misgiving,  the  assenting  agency 
of  incipient  arrangements  tow’ard  ultimate  accomplishment. 
The  man  has  already  become  an  actual  sinner,  and  the  sin 
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will  soon  finish  itself  with  a  full  and  fixed  disposition  in  the 
way  of  transgression,  and  so  bring  forth  moral  death  in  the 
spirit.  Prompt  rebuke  and  resistance  at  the  start  would  as 
surely  have  led  to  ultimate  victory  and  spiritual  integrity 
and  life ;  but  the  consenting  dalliance  with  the  offered 
temptation  was  the  opening  inlet  to  the  actual  transgression. 

When,  now,  the  transgression  has  been  consummated,  the 
easy  and  sure  consequent  is,  that  this  actual  transgressor 
begins  himself  to  be  a  tempter,  and  throws  influences  over 
others  to  induce  their  transgression.  No  man  consents  to 
sin,  and  passes  along  in  practices  of  iniquity,  but  he  soon 
becomes  a  direct  agent  in  destroying  more  victims  in  the 
same  way.  The  mischief  spreads  like  a  pestilence,  and  each 
new  transgressor  is  straightway  a  new  tempter,  and  in  every 
case  the  “  one  sinner  destroyeth  much  good.”  The  burning 
brand  is  lighted,  and  will  not  quench  and  put  out  the  fire 
of  itself;  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  other  combustibles,  on 
which  it  seizes,  and  we  are  soon  forced  to  witness  “how 
great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindle th.”  If  the  temptation 
cannot  excuse  your  consenting  to  transgress,  how  much  less 
so  your  going  over  to  the  tempter’s  side,  and  joining  him  in 
doing  the  devil’s  work !  The  last  was  as  a  moral  certainty 
involved  in  the  first,  and  by  so  much  aggravates  the  guilt 
of  the  first  parley  with  the  tempter. 

Special  divine  strength  is  offered  to  the  tempted.  Not  only 
has  the  man  the  native  powers  of  frec-agency  whereby  the 
spirit  may  control  the  sense,  and  hold  every  appetite  and 
passion  in  subjection  to  reason,  however  strongly  these  may 
be  influenced  by  temptation,  but,  beyond  this,  special  spiritual 
help  is  graciously  offered  to  every  tempted  soul.  The  rule 
proposed  by  divine  revelation,  on  which  God  will  deal  with 
all  men,  is  this :  “  God  is  faithful,  wdio  will  not  suffer  you 
to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able,  but  will  with  the 
temptation  also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able 
to  bear  it”  (1  Cor.  x.  13).  Of  “  our  merciful  and  faithful 
High-Priest”  it  is  said:  “For  in  that  he  himself  hath  suffered, 
being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succor  them  that  ai’c  tempted” 
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(Heb.  ii.  18).  And,  on  this  account,  we  are  all  exhorted  to 
«  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain 
mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  every  time  of  need”  (Heb. 
iv.  10).  No  tempted  man  is  left  to  the  necessity  of  meeting 
any  tempter  alone.  There  are  always  more  helps  in  every 
spiritual  conflict  offered  than  there  are  tempting  influences 
applied,  and  the  spiritual  eye  may  always  see  mountains 
“  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  him.”  We 
may  have  often  to  wrestle  not  only  with  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  “  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,”  yet  we  do 
not  go  to  the  warfare  on  our  own  charges.  Full  armor  is 
given,  and  available  defences  offered,  and  strong  auxiliaries 
are  close  at  hand.  All  fleeing  from  or  yielding  in  the  con¬ 
flict  must  be  an  ungrateful  rejection  of  this  expensively 
provided  and  graciously  oflered  help ;  and  this,  instead  of 
excusing,  enhances  the  guilt  of  complying  with  the  tempter’s 
design. 

Conclusion. 

The  conclusion  now  attained  and  established  has  important 
practical  bearings  of  a  theological,  personal,  and  social  char¬ 
acter.  It  will  be  for  the  completion  of  our  discussion  of  this 
subject,  if  we  here  note  some  of  the  more  important  of  these 
practical  matters  as  they  stand  related  to  the  facts  of  tempta¬ 
tion  to  evil. 

Theologically,  no  body  of  divinity  can  be  sound  which  has 
running  through  it  the  doctrine  that  God  wishes  his  creatures 
to  sin,  and  works  in  or  upon  them  to  induce  it. 

There  is  sin,  there  long  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  sin, 
within  the  moral  government  of  God.  The  truth  of  God’s 
being  and  the  fact  of  sin  may  both  be  recognized  with  no 
manifested  apprehension  of  any  disagreement  between  them ; 
or,  if  noticed,  the  seeming  disagreement  may  be  left  w'ith  no 
attempt  at  any  philosophical  reconciliation ;  or  very  strenuous 
efforts  may  be  made  to  harmonize,  in  speculation,  the  facts 
of  God’s  omnipotent  and  universal  sway  with  his  permission 
of  sin ;  we  say  nothing  here  of  the  comparative  proprieties  or 
possibilities  of  the  three  cases,  but  design  most  emphatically 
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to  affirm,  whether  philosophical  speculation  be  applied  in 
expounding  it  or  not,  that  the  true  creed  on  this  point  must 
be,  Sin  did  not  originate  in  God.  He  had  no  complicity  of 
solicitation  or  approbation  with  its  beginning  in  any  of  his 
creatures. 

Somehow,  sin  has  come  into  God’s  system  of  government 
against  his  authority;  and  its  continuance,  as  well  as  its 
origin,  leaves  the  sin  to  be  abominable  in  his  sight ;  and  it 
cannot  consist  with  this  that  he  wishes  for  it  and  works  to 
secure  it.  All  theorizing  or  teaching  subversive  of  this 
truth,  or  obscuring  its  clearness,  should  be  rejected  without 
ceremony  or  apology,  no  matter  how  ingenious  the  specu¬ 
lation  or  earnest  the  teaching  may  be.  Sin  at  the  centre  of 
a  theological  system  must  exclude  reason  from  the  centre, 
and  the  entire  sphere  must  then  be  unreasonable.  No  the¬ 
ology  is  preferable  to  the  most  labored  system  of  doctrines 
which  makes  sin  desirable  at  the  source  of  all  moral  agency. 
Better  atheism,  even,  than  belief  in  a  God  who  wishes  and 
works  to  get  disobedience  to  his  commandments. 

Personally,  the  transgressor  has  nothing  to  do  with  ex¬ 
cuses.  Having  sinned,  no  matter  under  what  tempting 
inducements,  it  is  only  a  result  of  the  heart’s  deceitfulness 
that  an  attempt  is  made  to  interpose  apologies  and  excuses, 
and  thus  avoid  responsibilities.  It  is  the  witness  of  its  love 
for  delusions  and  trust  in  lies.”  There  is  ever  in  such 
palliations  an  aversion  to  standing  out  and  taking  to  himself 
what  is  his  own,  and  a  seeking  to  throw  on  others  the 
burdens  which  are  not  theirs.  No  such  alienation  of  per¬ 
sonal  guilt  is  possible ;  since,  no  matter  what  the  tempting 
source  may  have  been,  there  was  the  open  way  for  escape. 
And  so  every  sinner  is  held  by  a  just  claim  to  ingenuously 
admit  his  responsibility  for  exactly  that  which  is  his,  and 
confess  his  guilt  in  it,  and  to  expect  a  settlement  of  it  iii 
some  way  himself,  both  with  his  own  conscience  and  with 
God,  and  excusing  the  sin  is  no  part  of  his  business.  It 
adds  immensely  to  his  already  incurred  disgrace  to  attempt 
the  baseness  of  somehow  shuffling  off  upon  another  the 
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demerit  which  belongs  alone  to  him.  He  listened  to  the 
tempter,  and  consented  to  his  designs,  and  this  agency  was 
his,  and  not  the  tempter’s ;  and  the  only  honest,  righteous 
course  is  frankly  to  own  it,  and  stand  himself  alone  in 
bearing  what  is  his  due.  Tlie  tempter  must  stand  for  his 
tempting  agency ;  but  the  tempted  must  as  exclusively  stand 
for  his  consenting  act,  and  what  the  tempter  has  done  and 
must  answer  for  cannot  have  an  excusing  efficacy  for  what 
the  tempted  has  done.  One  thing  only  is  in  place  for  the 
tempted  transgressor,  as  either  satisfactory  to  his  own  con¬ 
science  or  to  God,  which  is,  to  evince  a  reformed  disposition 
in  honest  confession  of  the  fact  and  the  guilt  of  his  sin,  and 
henceforth  stand  in  resistance  to  all  coming  temptations. 
The  very  least  is  the  best  in  the  way  of  apology  and  excuse, 
and  the  most  prompt  in  the  way  of  acknowledgment  and 
reformation. 

Socially^  there  are  two  directions  in  which  we  are  to  turn 
our  pra,ctical  consideration :  First,  how  shall  we  treat  the 
tempted  transgressor  ?  The  tempted  ones  who  have  sinned  and 
fallen  are  all  around  us.  We  must  needs  go  out  of  the  world, 
if  we  would  refuse  to  “keep  company”  with  the  tempted  and 
fallen ;  yea,  we  ourselves  are  in  just  the  condition  of  having 
sinned  under  some  tempter’s  influence.  How  shall  the 
social  intercourse  of  such  a  community  be  regulated  ?  Com¬ 
passion  for  the  tempted  is  right,  and  our  pity  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  stress  of  their  temptation  ;  for  to  this 
extent  has  been  their  misfortune,  and  not  their  fault.  Their 
sin  has  come  with  their  assenting,  and  therein  transgressing, 
and  even  in  their  sinning,  though  disapproving,  we  may  still 
have  pity  for  them.  So  God  pities  us  his  sinning  creatures, 
and  “  remembers  that  we  are  dust.”  He  takes  fully  into 
account  our  weak,  frail,  sensuously  susceptible  constitution, 
and  proportions  blame  in  that  direction,  as  well  as  in  reference 
to  the  strength  of  the  tempting  influence.  But,  .compas¬ 
sionate  as  God  is  toward  tempted  transgressors,  he  yet  holds 
each  to  his  just  accountability.  He  bates  no  jot  of  deserved 
blame  and  disapprobation  for  any  man’s  sin.  His  pity  never 
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overruns  his  righteousness,  nor  does  he  ever  allow  the  guilty 
to  run  away  with  his  pity.  He  measures  the  desert  accu¬ 
rately,  and  makes  the  response  to  follow  exactly.  God  puts 
nothing  to  our  account  which  is  not  ours  ;  but  what  is  ours 
he  neither  overlooks  nor  permits  us  to  put  off  from  ourselves 
upon  others.  J ust  what  the  guilt  is  he  puts  back  upon  the 
transgressor,  and  makes  the  sinner  confess  and  repent  and 
forsake,  or  no  measure  of  his  pity  for  that  sinner  makes  God 
to  forgive.  Pardon  without  such  reformation  would  involve 
the  integrity  of  the  divine  character  in  the  issue,  and  damage 
his  kingdom  in  a  way  that  no  considerations  of  compassion 
could  repair. 

In  like  manner  as  God  pities,  so  should  we ;  carrying  the 
apology  for  sinners  so  far  as  to  secure  full  exemption  of 
blame  and  exclusion  of  evil  from  them  for  that  which  is 
not  theirs.  But  for  just  what  is  theirs  we  must  manifest 
our  disapprobation  and  hold  to  full  account,  despite  all  sym¬ 
pathy,  whether  the  account  is  to  be  settled  with  us  or  with 
the  law  of  the  state  or  with  the  law  of  God.  The  exposure 
of  appalling  corruption  and  weak  and  wicked  prevarication, 
falsehood,  and  perhaps  perjury,  to  escape  from  manifest 
complications  in  the  iniquity,  tell  how  wide  and  powerful 
temptation  has  spread  even  in  the  high  places  of  our  nation, 
and  it  becomes  the  sterner  duty  for  every  honest  man  to 
stand  firm,  although  he  stands  alone,  and  “  in  any  wise 
rebuke  his  neighbor,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.”  The 
virtuous  man  becomes  himself  the  tempter,  when  he  holds 
his  peace  and  keeps  back  rebuke  in  times  of  abounding 
iniquity.  Tlie  strongest  claim  on  all  the  good  is  that  they 
hold  all  transgressors  to  their  full  and  fair  account. 

Finally,  how  treat  the  tempter?  It  is,  doubtless,  the  part 
of  humanity  to  pity  even  the  tempter ;  but  in  the  light  of 
his  tempting  agency,  it  must  be  pity  either  for  unmitigated 
selfishness  or  for  unmingled  malevolence.  The  tempter  sins 
beyond  his  own  ruin  in  seeking  the  ruin  of  others,  inducing 
them  to  become  instruments  to  his  forbidden  indulgences, 
or,  still  more  wickedly,  from  sheer  malignity  and  malice 
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aforetliouglit,  lie  leads  the  other  into  crime  with  the  depraved 
intent  of  a  demon.  His  sin,  any  way,  is  of  vastly  deeper 
guilt  in  tempting  than  that  of  his  victim  in  consenting,  and 
for  just  this  deeper  guilt  he  should  be  held  to  account.  The 
aggravated  guilt  is  his,  and  no  part  of  the  sin  of  the  tempted. 
No  success  in  his  selfish  or  malicious  intent,  nor  any  advan¬ 
tage  from  power  or  position  which  his  success  may  have 
gained,  and  w’ith  which  he  may  be  seeking  to  defend  himself, 
sliould  be  allowed  to  screen  from  full  exposure,  or  shield 
from  full  responsibility.  Public  sentiment  and  penal  law 
should  ever  hold  the  seducer  to  any  sin  amenable  to  a 
sterner  account  and  a  sorer  infliction  than  the  tempted 
transgressor. 

The  tempting  influence  may  have  been  flattery  or  bribery, 
the  preparation  and  appliance  of  favoring  occasion,  or  the 
pressure  of  harsh  constraint ;  but,  in  any  case,  our  pity  for 
the  tempter  has  done  all  it  should,  when  it  has  turned  from 
him  such  blame  and  censure  as  is  undeserved ;  and  our 
deep  disapprobation  of  his  selfish  or  malignant  criminality 
should  lead  us  to  hold  him  responsible  to  the  full  extent  of 
all  the  guilt  proved  upon  him.  Any  sympathetic  impulses 
which  may  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  full  measure 
when  the  day  for  penal  execution  has  come,  will  be  cruelty 
to  the  innocent  and  treachery  to  social  safety.  When  public 
sympathy  or  public  laxity  of  moral  sentiment  leaves  the  cor¬ 
rupters  of  society  in  impunity,  the  certain  dissolution  and 
speedy  destruction  of  that  community  are  inevitable. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

EL  MOHRAKAII,  OR  THE  PLACE  OF  ELIJAH’S  SACRIFICE. 

BY  REV.  C.  M.  MEAD,  PROFESSOR  AT  ANDOVER. 

Among  the  interesting  sites  in  Palestine,  few  are  better 
identified  than  the  place  on  Mt.  Carmel  where  Elijah  repaired 
the  altar  of  Jehovah  and  defeated  the  priests  of  Baal.  Tra¬ 
dition  fixes  the  spot,  and  it  is  a  tradition  in  which  there  is  no 
disagreement  among  the  various  sects  in  Palestine.  Stanley 
pronounces  it  “  unusually  trustworthy.”  ^  Dr.  Thomson 
gives  six  reasons  for  having  confidence  in  the  tradition,  and 
concludes  by  saying:  “Why,  therefore,  should  there  be  a 
doubt  about  the  matter  ?  I  confess,  with  hearty  good-will, 
that  I  am  troubled  .with  none.”  ^ 

The  first  among  modern  explorers  to  visit  the  place  and 
publish  an  account  of  it  seems  to  have  been  Van  de  Velde, 
who  found  the  spot,  March  2, 1852.^  Besides  his  account, 
the  only  original  sources  of  information  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  are  the  narratives  of  Dr.  Thomson,  Dean  Stanley, 
and  Mr.  Tristram.^  Prof.  Porter,  in  his  Hand-book  for  Pales¬ 
tine  (Murray’s  Series)  also  gives  an  account  of  the  place,  but 
leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  his  description  is  derived  from 
personal  observation  or  from  the  publications  of  others. 
Having  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  place  twice, 
and  finding  the  above-mentioned  descriptions  somewhat  un¬ 
satisfactory,  I  venture  to  undertake  a  criticism  of  these,  and 
to  make  some  additional  contributions  to  the  topography  of 
the  place,  and  to  the  exposition  of  the  narrative  given  in  1 
Kings  xviii.  My  object  will  be  accomplished,  if  any  traveller 
shall  be  saved  from  the  vexatious  disappointment  which 
many  have  experienced.  Having  read,  in  the  guide-book, 

1  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  346.  *  Land  and  the  Book,  Vol.  ii.  p.  225. 

*  Syria  and  Palestine,  Vol.  i.  p.  316  sq.  *  Land  of  Israel,  p.  117. 
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that  everytliiug  in  the  place  corresponds  perfectly  with  the 
sacred  narrative,  one  climbs  the  mountain  in  the  full  ex¬ 
pectation  of  having  notliing  to  do,  on  reaching  the  place  of 
sacrifice,  hut  easily  to  reproduce  in  imagination  the  biblical 
scene.  Arriving  there,  however,  he  finds  himself  perplexed 
by  the  disagreement  between  the  books  and  the  locality,  and 
spends  the  time,  which  might  be  pleasantly  occupied  in  med¬ 
itating  on  the  sacred  events,  in  vain  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
statements  in  liis  books  with  the  Bible  and  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  place.  Let  us,  then,  first  notice  the  principal 
features  of  the  locality. 

As  to  the  spot  now  called  cl-Mohraka  (or,  as  others  write  it, 
Mokhrakah,  Mohlirakah,  Mukhrakah,  Muhrakah,  or  Mahar- 
rakah),  it  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  Carmel  range,  at  the 
southeastern  extremity  of  it.  On  this  point,  all  except 
Tristram  seem  to  be  agreed.  The  name  itself  (signifying 
the  burnt  place  Qv  place  of  burning)  is  supposed  to  bo  derived 
from  the  circumstance  that  hero  the  fire  descended  and 
burned  the  sacrifice  of  Elijah.  The  exact  spot  is  assumed 
to  be  marked  by  the  ruins  of  a  stone  building,  mentioned  by 
Van  de  Yelde,  Stanley,  Thomson,  Porter,  and  Tristram.  I 
may  add  that  there  now  stands,  close  by  the  ruin,  on  the 
south  of  it,  an  oratory  said  to  be  used  by  the  Latin  monks. 
It  is  about  twenty-five  feet  square,  and  is  divided  into  two 
compartments,  at  the  inner  extremity  of  one  of  which  is  a  rude 
altar.  This  building,  I  was  told,  has  been  recently  erected. 

The  summit  on  which  el-Mohrakah  is  situated,  though  a 
part  of  the  range,  is  somewhat  isolated  by  a  deep  depression 
running  on  the  north  and  northwest  side  of  it.  On  the  west 
and  south  the  ground  also  slopes  away,  but  somewhat  more 
gently ;  but  on  the  east  the  descent  is  almost  precipitous.  From 
the  summit  a  wide  view  of  the  Mediterranean  is  obtained, 
there  being  nothing  to  obstruct  it,  except  in  the  northwest, 
where,  of  course,  the  mountain  range  itself,  a  part  of  which 
is  even  higher  than  the  point  of  view,^  hides  the  sea  for  a 

^  Stanley  (p.  345)  speaks  of  the  eastern  extremity  as  “  the  highest  point  of  the 
whole  ridge.”  But  the  highest  point  is  at  Esfieh,  some  four  miles  from  the  ex- 
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considerable  distance.  On  tlie  south  and  southwest  one  looks 
upon  the  hills  of  Samaria  and  the  plain  of  Sharon.  On  the 
east  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  whole  plain  of  Esdraeloii,  with 
Mt.  Gilboa,  Little  Hermon,  and  Mt.  Tabor ;  and  in  the 
northeast  are  seen  the  hills  around  Nazareth. 

Under  this  summit,  on  the  east,  is  a  sort  of  basin  on  the 
mountain  side,  an  open  space  partly  cultivated  and  sprinkled 
over  with  olive-trees.  I  should  roughly  estimate  it  to  be 
about  two  hundred  rods  in  diameter.  This  is  the  “  wide 
upland  sweep  ”  of  Stanley,  the  “  glade  ”  or  “  amphitheatre  ” 
of  Tristram.  The  western  lialf  of  it,  especially  the  part  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  cliff,  is  very  steep.  As  one  descends 
further,  it  becomes  more  nearly  level.  Still  further,  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  this  amphitheatre  (not  the  upper  part,  as 
Tristram  affirms)  is  the  fountain  from  which  Elijah  is  gene¬ 
rally  supposed  to  have  got  the  water  to  fill  the  trench.  It  is 
situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  wady,  or  ravine,  into 
which  the  basin  Iierc  contracts.  And  at  this  point,  or  a  little 
below,  the  descent  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  again  becomes 
more  rapid.  Stanley  says  that  an  old  olive-tree  marks  the 
place  of  the  fountain  (which,  however,  he  did  not  himself 
see).  Tristram,  who  was  there  ten  years  later,  says  that  it 
is  “  overhung  by  a  few  magnificent  trees.”  As  trees  are 
mutable  things,  both  these  statements  may  bo  correct ;  but 
in  the  spring  of  1872  the  fountain  was  overhung  only  by 
a  fallen  tree-trunk,  about  nine  feet  long,  lying  directly  over 
it.  There  is  a  magnificent  oak-tree  growing  over  a  rocky 
ledge,  a  very  few  rods  west  of  the  fountain,  under  whose 
shade  parties  of  travellers  are  fond  of  resting  and  taking 
lunch.  Van  dc  Velde  speaks  of  the  fountain  as  “  vaulted” 
and  “  in  the  form  of  a  tank.”  When  I  was  there,  little  of 
the  vault  could  be  seen.  Indeed,  except  upon  a  close 
examination,  one  would  have  notioed  nothing  but  a  well 
about  six  feet  in  diameter  ;  the  wall  built  of  unhewn  stones, 


tremity.  There  the  height  is  given  by  Grove  (Smith’s  Bible  Diet.  Am.  ed.  p. 
389),  as  1728  feet ;  by  Porter  (Kitto’s  Cycl.),  as  1750  feet.  El-Mohraka,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Van  de  Velde,  is  1635  feet  high;  according  to  Grove,  1600  feet. 
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and  standing  about  eight  feet  out  of  the  water  oji  the  nortli- 
western  (upper)  side,  and  about  five  feet  on  the  opposite 
side.  But  under  the  upper  side  of  the  wall,  close  to  the 
water,  almost  covered  by  it,  I  ol)served  what  might  be  a  part 
of  an  arch  or  roof,  made  of  licwn  stones  eight  or  ten  inches 
square.  The  water  extended  under  this  arch ;  how  far,  I 
could  not  tell.  I  tried  to  measure  the  depth  of  the  water ; 
but,  finding  nothing  better  than  a  tall  celery-stalk  to  use 
for  a  plummet,  I  can  only  say  that  I  found  no  bottom, 
though  I  put  it  in  as  deep  as  nine  feet.  The  water  is 
clear  and  good,  but  not  very  cold.  An  Arab,  who  happened 
along,  stated  to  my  companion  that  the  spring  is  never  dry. 
Tristram  seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate  in  getting  a 
view  of  the  vault.  He  says :  “  The  reservoir  of  the  spring 
is  stone-built  and  square,  about  eight  feet  deep,  and  the  old 
steps  which  once  descended  to  it  may  yet  be  traced.  The 
roof  partially  remains.  The  water  is  of  some  depth,  and  is 
perennial.”  Tristram  visited  the  place  on  the  sixteenth  of 
December,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  found 
the  water  much  lower  than  when  I  was  there  (April  25). 

The  ridges  which  inclose  this  basin  on  the  north  and  south 
are  not  very  commanding.  They  are  hardly  more  than  gen¬ 
tle  swells,  except  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  southern  side. 
One  may  ascend  to  the  Mohrakah  from  the  fountain  by  three 
different  ways.  The  bridle-path  leads  to  the  right,  over  the 
ridge  on  the  northern  side  of  the  basin,  and  makes  a  circuit 
quite  around  the  northern  side  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
so  that  the  first  approach  to  the  Mohrakah  is  the  same  as  for 
those  who  come  to  it  from  Esfieh  along  the  mountain  ridge. 
A  horse  occupies  twenty-five  minutes  or  more  in  going  up 
this  path.  If  one  walks,  however,  one  can  go  much  more 
directly,  either  by  climbing  up  the  precipitous  eastern  side 
of  the  summit,  or  by  passing  around  a  little  to  the  south  and 
coming  up  on  the  southern  slope.  The  time  required  to 
pass  between  the  two  points  in  either  of  the  two  latter  ways 
is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes.  At  present  the  southern 
slope  of  the  summit  is  very  rough,  being  thickly  covered 
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with  large,  angular  rocks,  and  overgrown  with  brush-wood. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  more  level 
portion  of  the  summit.  As  to  the  east  side.  Van  de  Velde’s 
statement  that  “  the  rock  shoots  up  in  an  almost  perpendic¬ 
ular  wall  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  height  on  the 
side  of  the  vale  of  Esdraclon,”  gives  an  erroneous  impression. 
The  rock  is  not  so  steep  but  that  I  clambered  directly  up  it  to 
the  Molirakah.  A  little  further  north,  however,  on  the  same 
side,  the  rock  is  quite  precipitous ;  but  the  precipitous  part 
is  not  more  than  thirty  feet  higli.  Below  this,  as  already 
remarked,  the  ground  formed  by  the  debris  is  very  steep, 
but  ought  not  to  be  called  part  of  tlie  precipice. 

A  word  respecting  the  ruins  on  the  Molirakah.  There  can 
be  no  mistake  as  to  their  location.  The  “  rocky,  level  space” 
on  the  summit,  of  wdiich  Van  dc  Velde  speaks,  is,  as  he  says, 
“of  no  great  circumference,”  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  there 
is  only  one  ruined  building  on  it.  Van  dc  Velde  describes  it 
as  “  an  oblong,  quadrangular  building,  of  which  the  front 
wall  and  door  and  both  side  walls  are  still  partially  standing. 
The  largo  hewn  stones  suggest  an  older  date  than  that  of 
the  Crusades.”  Stanley  calls  it  a  “  square  stone  building,” 

and  then  quotes  Van  de  Velde  for 
the  rest.  Dr.  Thomson  says: 
“  There  is  only  a  ‘  spot  ’  on  a  nat¬ 
ural  platform  of  naked  rock,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  low  wall,  which, 
from  appearance,  may  have  been 
there  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  or 
even  before.”  Tristram  tells 
only  of  “  hewn  stones.”  These 
accounts  are  only  partially  cor¬ 
rect,  as  a  description  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  appearance  of  the  ruins.  The 
shape  is,  as  Van  de  Velde  states, 
quadrangular,  if  we  except  a 
slight  projection  on  the  south¬ 
west  corner.  The  accompanying  diagram  will  best  give  an 
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idea  of  its  form  and  size.  Portions  of  all  the  walls  are 
standing;  but  the  remains  vary  from  one  to  six  or  eight 
feet  in  height.  The  stones  are  not  large,  however ;  they 
are,  on  the  average,  hardly  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter ; 
and,  although  I  cannot  profess  to  judge  of  the  age  of  buildings, 
I  should  sooner  think  the  building  to  have  been  erected 
during  the  last  half  century  than  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
or  of  Elijah.  Not  many  of  the  stones  are  even  hewn.  Some 
of  the  foundation-stones  are  hewn,  however ;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  superstructure  was  taken  away  to  build  into  the 
oratory  before  spoken  of,  and  that  tlie  walls  now  standing 
have  been  recently  built  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  ones. 
I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  above-mentioned  descrip¬ 
tions.  The  walls,  as  they  now  appear,  very  much  resemble  a 
farmer’s  stone  wall.  No  mortar  is  seen  in  them,  and  the 
chinks  between  the  larger  stones  arc  only  loosely  filled  with 
smaller  ones. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  biblical 
scene.  We  first  naturally  ask  where  the  altar  was  which 
Elijah  repaired.  Tliis  has  been  already  virtually  answered. 
The  tradition  implies  that  it  was  on  the  summit ;  and  in  this 
the  above-mentioned  writers  seem  to  agree.  Van  de  A^clde 
identifies  el-Mohrakali  with  the  site  of  the  altar  (p.  32G),  and 
says  of  it :  “  There  is  not  a  more  conspicuous  spot  on  a^ 
Carmel  than  the  abrupt,  rocky  height  of  Mohhrakah,  shooting 
up  so  suddenly  on  the  east”  (p.  322).  Stanley,  also,  says: 
“There,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain,  may  well 
have  stood,  on  its  sacred  ‘  higli  place,’  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
which  jezebel  had  thrown  down  ”  (p.  347).  Dr.  Thomson 
is  less  explicit,  but  seems  to  imply  the  same.  Tristram, 
also  (p.  117),  after  saying,  “  We  were  standing  on  the  edge 
of  a  cliff,  from  the  base  of  which  the  mountain  sank  steeply 
down  a  thousand  feet  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,”  adds,  in 
reference  to  the  same  place,  “  The  hewn  stones  among  which 
we  stood  mark  the  site  of  the  altar  of  the  Lord  which  Jezebel 
overthrew.”  So  far  there  is  perfect  agreement.  Tristram, 
however,  immediately  adds :  “  No  site  in  Palestine  is  more 
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indisputable  than  that  of  the  little  hollow  in  the  knoll,  three 
hundred  feet  below  us,  where  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah  mani¬ 
fested  his  divinity  before  Ahab  and  assembled  Israel.”  A.iid 
again :  We  remained  here  [on  the  edge  of  the  cliff]  for  an 

hour, . and  then,  leaving  our  horses,  descended  by  a 

slippery  path  to  the  Mohrakah,  or  [dace  of  sacrifice”  (p.  119). 
This  is  all  very  obscure.  What  does  Mr.  Tristram  mean  by 
“  the  place  of  sacrifice,”  if  not  the  place  where  the  altar 
was  ?  But  lie  distinctly  puts  the  two  places  at  least  three 
hundred  feet  apart,  in  reality  (if  he  puts  the  Mohrakah  near 
the  fountain,  as  he  seems  to  do,  p.  119)  more  than  half  a 
mile  apart.  Wliat  other  “  sacrifice  ”  can  be  referred  to,  1 
cannot  conceive.  Certainly,  not  tbe  slaughter  of  the  priests 
of  Baal,  which  took  place  in  the  plain,  nor  the  sacrifice  of 
the  bullock  chosen  by  the  priests  of  Baal.  It  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible,  therefore,  to  reconcile  this  writer  with  himself.  There 
is,  then,  no  ground  in  what  he  says  for  questioning  the 
tradition  which  puts  el-Mohrakah  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  identifies  it  with  the  place  where  Elijah 
repaired  the  altar. 

We  are  next  led  to  ask  whether  we  are  to  conceive  the 
scene  described  in  1  Kings  xviii.  30-39  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  summit,  or  in  the  basin  below.  This  question  is 
almost  identical  with  the  last,  and  would  not  need  to  be 
raised,  were  it  not  that  some  of  the  writers  seem  to  locate 
the  scene  wholly  in  the  lower  place.  This  is  not  true  of 
Van  do  Velde,  who  says:  “The  place  of  sacrifice, . ac¬ 

cording  to  verses  eighteenth  and  nineteenth,  must  have  been 
ample  enough  in  size  to  contain  a  very  numerous  multitude. 
El-Mohrakah  must  at  that  time  have  been  quite  fitted  for 
tliis,  altliough  now  covered  with  a  rough,  dense  jungle.” 
Dr.  Thomson,  too,  though  not  specific  on  this  point,  in 
general  indorses  Van  de  Velde’s  description.  Tristram, 
liowever,  as  we  have  seen,  pictures  the  transaction  as  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  ampliitheatro  below  tlic  summit.  And  Stanley, 
too,  though  unequivocally  locating  Elijah’s  altar  on  the 
summit,  yet,  after  expressing  this  opinion,  immediately  adds: 
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«  Close  beneath,  on  a  wide  upland  sweep,  under  tlie  shade 
of  ancient  olives  and  round  a  well  of  water  said  to  be  peren¬ 
nial,  and  which  may  therefore  have  escaped  the  general 
drought  and  have  been  able  to  furnish  water  for  the  trenches 
round  the  altar,  must  have  been  ranged,  on  one  side  the 
king  and  pcoide,  with  the  eight  hundred  and  fifty  prophets 
of  Baal  and  Astarte,  and  on  the  other  side  the  solitary  and 
commanding  figure  of  the  prophet  of  the  Lord.”  This  is 
quoted  and  indorsed  by  Porter.^  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
this  representation.  According  to  it,  the  whole  multitude 
were  assembled  around  the  fountain,  Elijali  with  the  rest. 
And  yet  the  fountain  is,  as  lias  been  already  noticed,  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  place  of  sacrifice.  The  central 
part  of  the  scene  must  certainly  liavc  been  around  the  altar 
of  Jehovah.  Still,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  whole 
multitude  could  have  been  on  the  very  summit  and  imme¬ 
diately  around  the  altar.  The  “rocky,  level  space”  (Van 
de  Velde),  or  “natural  platform  of  naked  rock”  (Thomson), 
or  “  terrace  of  natural  rock”  (Porter),  is  not  large  enough 
to  accommodate  such  a  gathering  as  the  narrative  warrants 
us  to  suppose  to  have  been  there.  The  level  part  is  liardly 
more  than  twenty  rods  in  length,  and  somewhat  less  in 
width.  Those  who  could  not  conveniently  have  been  con¬ 
gregated  on  this  space  itself  may  liave  come  near,  remaining 
on  the  southern,  western,  and  southwestern  slopes  of  the 
peak.  Or,  a  great  part  of  them  may  have  remained  in  the 
“  upland  sweep,”  east  of  the  cliff,  where  they  could  at  least 
see  the  fire  descend  and  consume  the  sacrilice.  To  borrow 
Van  dc  Velde’s  words:  “  The  rock  shoots  up  in  an  almost 
perpendicular  wall  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  height 
on  the  side  of  the  vale  of  Esdraelon.  On  this  side,  therefore, 
there  was  no  room  for  the  gazing  multitude  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  wall  made  it  visibl/o  over  the  whole  plain 
and  from  all  the  surrounding  heights,  so  that  oven  those 
left  behind,  and  who  had  not  ascended  Carmel,  would  still 
have  been  able  to  witness,  at  no  great  distance,  the  fire  from 
1  Hand  Book,  Vol.  ii.  p.  354. 
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heaven  that  descended  upon  the  altar.”  So  obvious  is  it 
that  those  who  locate  the  altar  of  Jehovah  on  the  summit 
must  conceive  this  same  place  to  have  been  the  centre  of 
that  part  of  the  scene  in  which  Elijah  most  prominently 
figured,  tliat  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  Stanley  (who  did 
not  himself  go  down  to  the  “  upland  sweep,”  but  returned  to 
the  convent  on  the  other  end  of  the  range)  must  have  mis¬ 
conceived,  or  forgotten,  the  exact  configuration  of  the  ground, 
and  especially  the  distance  of  el-Mohrakah  from  the  fountain. 
Otherwise,  he  could  hardly  have  described  the  principal 
actors  ill  the  scene  as  grouped  around  the  well,  rather  than 
around  the  altar.  At  all  events,  the  last  part  of  the  drama 
must  have  been  enacted  (the  correctness  of  the  tradition 
being  assumed)  on  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain.  For 
we  read  :  “  And  Elijah  said  unto  all  the  people.  Come  near 
unto  me.  And  all  the  people  came  near  unto  him.  And 
he  repaired  the  altar  of  the  Lord  that  was  broken  down  ” 
(xviii.  30). 

It  may  still  remain  a  question  wdiether  the  altar  of  the 
prophets  of  Baal  was  also  on  the  same  summit.  But  this, 
also,  there  is  no  reason  for  disputing.  We  arc  told  (vs.  19, 
20)  that  the  people  of  Israel  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  were 
gathered  “  unto  Mount  Carmel.”  This  language  of  itself 
leaves  it  undetermined  how  far  the  people  ascended  the 
mountain,  or,  indeed,  whether  they  ascended  it  at  all.  But 
it  is  inq:)lied  that  they  went  up  some  distance,  at  least ;  for 
it  is  said,  in  vs.  40,  that  Elijah  “  brought  the  prophets  down 
to  the  brook  Kishon.”  And  there  is  nothing  to  imply  that 
the  altar  of  Jehovah  was  situated  on  a  higher  place  than 
that  of  Baal.  The  language  of  Stanley  and  Tristram  leads 
one  to  conjecture  that  they  may  have  had  this  conception  of 
the  scene.  At  least,  this  is  the  only  plausible  explanation 
of  their  descriptions.  But,  as  one  reads  the  biblical  narra¬ 
tive,  the  impression  derived  is  that  the  people,  the  false 
prophets,  and  Elijah  were  all  together  during  the  whole 
occurrence.  Elijah  addressed  the  people,  after  they  were 
assembled  (vs.  21,  22) ;  ho  addressed  also  the  prophets  of 
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Baal  (vs.  25,  27).  And  when  the  prophets  had  failed  to  call 
down  the  fire,  Elijah,  who  had  been  present  with  them, 
simply  says  to  the  people,  “  Come  near  unto  me  ” ;  not 
“Come  up  with  me,”  or  “Follow  me,”  as  might  be  expected, 
if  the  altar  of  Baal  had  been  in  the  amphitheatre  below,  instead 
of  on  the  summit  itself.  In  one  sense,  they  must  have  been 
near  him  before ;  but  until  now  they  had  not  given  special 
attention  to  him ;  the  altar  and  prophets  of  Baal  had  consti¬ 
tuted  the  centre  of  interest  and  attraction.  Wlien,  therefore, 
Elijah  says :  “  Come  near  unto  me,”  he  means  nothing  more 
than  to  invite  the  people  now  to  give  their  attention  to  him, 
to  gather  more  closely  around  him,  and  observe  all  that 
he  is  about  to  do.^  Without  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
therefore,  it  seems  most  natural  to  assume  that  both  altars 
were  on  the  summit,  though,  of  course,  not  on  precisely  the 
same  spot.  “  It  is  well  known,”  remarks  Van  de  Velde, 
“  that  such  altars  were  uniformly  built  on  very  conspicuous 
eminences.”  The  heathen,  more  than  the  Jews,  were  in¬ 
clined  to  select  such  eminences  for  their  altars.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  worshippers  of  Baal 
built  their  altar  lower  down  than  the  altar  of  Jehovah. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  water  used  by  Elijah.  Van 
de  Velde,  Stanley,  Tristram,  and  Porter  agree  in  supposing 
that  the  water  was  obtained  from  the  fountain  described 
above.  Dr.  Thomson,  however,  whose  opinion  on  such  a 
matter  is  perhaps  worth  more  than  that  of  any  one  else, 
dissents.  He  says  (p.  225)  that  the  fountain  was  nearly  dry 
when  he  saw  it,  and  thinks  it  could  not  hold  out  through  the 
dry  season  even  of  one  ordinary  summer,  still  less  through  a 
drought  of  three  years  and  a  half.  We  have,  it  would  seem, 
no  more  positive  evidence  than  this.  The  statements  of  the 
natives,  though  they  may  ever  so  strongly  affirm  that  the 
spring  is  perennial,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  decisive 

1  This  explanation  is  made  all  the  more  probable,  if  we  adopt  the  reading  of 
the  LXX,  who  insert,  before  the  30th  verse,  the  following  elause  :  “  And  Elijah, 
the  Tishbite,  spake  to  the  prophets  of  the  idols,  and  said.  Retire  now,  and  I  will 
prepare  my  whole  burnt-offering.  And  they  retired  and  went  away.” — Josephus 
(Ant.  viii.  13,  5)  makes  the  same  representation. 
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against  Dr.  Thomson’s  opinion.  Still,  it  is  only  an  opinion, 
and  may  be  erroneous.  Or,  even  if  it  be  correct  as  to  the 
‘present  state  of  the  case,  does  it  follow  that  it  correctly 
represents  what  was  true  in  the  time  of  Elijah  ?  May  there 
not  have  been  a  change  in  the  abundance  of  the  supply  of 
water  from  the  spring  since  that  time  ?  Dr.  Thomson’s 
theory  that  the  water  may  have  been  brought  from  some  of 
the  permanent  sources  of  the  Kishon  at  the  foot  of  Carmel 
may  not  be  inadmissible  ;  yet  the  time  required  for  bringing 
it  must  have  been  rather  long.  Thomson  himself  says  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  sources,  except  the  great 
one  of  Saadieh,  could  stand  such  a  protracted  drouth.  But 
this  water  is  only  about  three  miles  eas-t  of  Haifa.  From 
Haifa  to  the  Mohrakah  the  distance  cannot  be  less  than 
fifteen  miles.  I  was  four  hours  and  a  half  in  passing  over 
it,  though  my  horse  galloped  a  considerable  part  of  the  way. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  water  from  this  source  to  the 
Mohrakah,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  would  have  had  to  be 
twice  traversed  —  a  process  which  would  occupy  more  than 
six  hours.  Now,  we  must  remember  that  there  is  no  inti¬ 
mation  that  the  water  was  brought  before  Elijah’s  bullock 
had  been  slain  ;  and  this,  probably,  did  not  take  place  earlier 
than  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  is,  therefore,  strange 
that  Dr.  Thomson  can  say  that  the  distance  to  the  Saadieh 
is  not  great  enough  to  create  any  difficulty.”  To  my  mind, 
there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  water 
was  brought  from  the  marshes  east  of  the  Toll  Kussis,  where 
he  thinks  there  might  also  have  been  water.  For  even  this 
would  have  required  two  or  three  hours.  I  am  inclined, 
therefore,  to  adopt  Van  de  Velde’s  theory  that  the  water  may 
have  been  obtained  from  the  fountain  below  the  Mohrakah. 
Of  course,  however,  it  is  conceivable  that  water  was  carried 
up  from  some  distant  })lacc,  early  in  the  day,  not  merely 
to  bo  used  in  the  way  mentioned,  but  to  bo  drunk.  It  is 
probable  that  the  occurrence  took  place  on  a  summer  day, 
when  there  would  bo  need  of  such  a  provision.  If  this  con¬ 
jecture  is  adopted,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  assume  that 
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water  was  first  fetched  after  Elijah  had  called  for  it  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Possibly  tliis  is  Dr.  Thomson’s  conception 
of  the  case.  At  all  events,  we  have  no  need  of  resorting  to 
Tlienius’s  easy  settlement  of  the  question.  He  says :  “  The 
author  seems,  for  the  moment,  not  to  have  thought  of  the 
frightful  drouth  in  which,  doubtless,  even  the  numerous 
fountains  of  Carmel  and  the  brook  Kishon  must  have  been 
dried  up.”  ^  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  this  apparent 
difficulty  is  magnified  by  the  Authorized  Version,  which 
renders  n’’^?  by  “  barrels,”  whereas  it  should  have  been 
rendered  by  “  buckets,”  or,  as  elsewhere,  by  “  pitchers.” 

We  are  here  led  to  inquire  concerning  the  trench  which 
Elijah  dug.  Josephus  calls  it  “  a  very  deep  trench.”  In 
the  original  narrative,  however,  we  read,  “  a  trench  as  great 
as  would  contain  two  measures  of  seed,”  literally,  “  a  trench 
according  to  the  capacity  of  two  measures  of  seed.”  This  is 
interpreted  by  Thenius  and  Kcil  to  mean  a  trench  the  digging 
of  which  removed  as  much  soil  as  would  have  been  sown 
with  tw’o  measures  of  seed.  In  favor  of  this  exposition  might 
be  adduced  the  circumstance  that  the  word  “  seeds  ”  is 
added,  which  seems  unnecessary,  if  the  writer  meant  merely 
to  designate  the  capacity  of  the  trench  as  equal  to  two 
measures  two  seahs).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this 

would  be  a  very  singular  method  of  designating  the  size  of 
a  trench.  It  is,  at  the  very  best,  rather  indefinite  as  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  space  dug  up.  Moreover, 
it  tells  us  nothing  as  to  the  depth,  the  real  capacity,  of  the 
trench.  And,  finally,  this  interpretation  would  make  the 
trench  incredibly  large.  A  seah,  according  to  one  estimate, 
is  nearly  equal  to  twelve  quarts  ;  according  to  another,  to 
about  six  quarts.  Two  seahs,  then,  the  smallest  estimate 
being  adopted,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  peck  and  a  half. 
This  would  bo  sufficient  to  sow  over  a  space  of  thirty  square 
rods.  The  other  (and  perhaps  more  probable)  estimate  of 
the  size  of  a  scab  would  require  us,  on  this  hypothesis,  to 
assume  sixty  square  rods  to  have  been  dug  up  in  making 

1  Kurzgefusstes  £xcg.  Ilaudbucb,  ix.  s.  224 
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the  trencli !  The  most  of  tlie  whole  level  part  of  the  summit 
would  have  thus  been  devoted  to  the  altar  and  trench.  The 
supposition  that  Elijah  could  have  undertaken  such  an 
enterprise  borders  on  the  al)surd.  To  refute  it,  we  hardly 
need  to  adduce  the  argument  that,  according  to  the  narra¬ 
tive  as  most  probably  to  be  understood,  the  twelve  bucketfuls 
themselves  filled  the  trench,  after  running  over  the  sacrifice 
and  round  about  the  altar.  Our  version  reads  :  “  And  the 
water  ran  round  about  the  altar ;  and  he  filled  the  trench 
also  with  water”  (vs.  35).  But  wo  may  render  the  Hebrew 
of  the  last  clause,  “  And  the  water  filled  also  the  trench.” 
Leaving  this,  however,  undecided,  we  ask.  What  was  the 
object  of  digging  a  trench  at  all  ?  Evidently,  to  make  it 
obvious  that  there  could  be  no  deception  in  regard  to  the 
fire.  But  this  could  as  easily  be  accomplished  by  a  narrow, 
as  by  a  broad* trench.  The  statement  of  the  sacred  writer, 
interpreted  in  the  most  natural  way,  is,  therefore,  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  A  trench  dug 
around  the  altar  would  answer  the  above-mentioned  purpose, 
if  large  enough  to  contain  twelve  quarts,  certainly  if,  as  is 
perhaps  more  probable,  large  enough  to  contain  twenty-four 
quarts.  The  fact  of  the  water  remaining  in  the  trench,  even 
though  it  were  a  small  one,  would  prove  that  there  was  no 
secret  way  of  letting  it  off.  What  did  not  remain  in  it,  or  soak 
into  the  ground  before  reaching  it,  may  have  run  over  it.^  But 
how  could  a  trench  have  been  dug  at  all  on  that  “  terrace 
of  natural  rock  ”  ?  I  was  at  first  staggered,  as  this  question 
occurred  to  me ;  but  a  closer  observation  showed  that  there 
is  now  soil  enough  for  a  shallow  trench,  at  least ;  whether 
there  was  more  or  less  in  Elijah’s  time  cannot  be  said.  But  if 

1  Bahr  (in  Lanj^e’s  Hibelwerk),  while  rejecting  the  interpretation  of  Kcil  and 
Thenius,  and  while  apparently  adopting  the  explanation  given  hy  Gesenius  in 
his  Lexicon  (under  r*^?)  and  above  defended,  yet  seems  to  misrepresent  that  in¬ 
terpretation  hy  adding :  “  The  ditch,  therefore,  was  as  deep  as  the  measure  con¬ 
taining  two  seahs.”  This  is  only  one  degree  less  objectionable  than  the  view 
which  he  rejects.  If  the  writer  wished  only  to  describe  the  depth  of  the  trench, 
he  could  have  found  some  term  more  appropriate  to  his  purpose  than  this. 
What  evidence  have  we  that  the  Jews  had  a  measure  containing  two  scabs  1  It 
they  had,  what  evidence  have  we  that  it  was  always  of  one  shape  and  of  uniform 
depth  ? 
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we  are  required  to  believe  that  “  a  very  deep  trench  dug, 

or  that  sixty  square  rods  of  earth,  more  or  less,  were  thrown 
up  in  the  operation,  then  we  must  certainly  throw  up  the  tra¬ 
dition  which  puts  the  altar  of  Jehovah  on  that  rocky  summit. 
If  the  trench  was  comparatively  small,  there  is  no  difficulty. 
One  might  even  believe  that  a  trench  could  have  been  dug 
out  of  the  rock  itself.  I  myself  observed,  close  to  the 
Molirakah,  a  rocky  surface,  artificially  smoothed,  about  eight 
feet  square,  around  the  edge  of  whicli  had  been  dug  a  groove 
an  inch  or  two  in  depth.  One  might  almost  be  tempted  to 
find  in  that  the  foundation  and  trench  of  the  very  altar  itself. 

It  remains  now  to  examine  the  latter  part  of  the  narrative 
(vs.  40-46)  in  connection  with  the  natural  features  of  the 
Mohrakah  and  its  surroundings.  Elijah’s  sacrifice  having 
been  consumed,  he  commanded  the  people  to  take  the 
prophets  of  Baal ;  “  and  Elijah  brought  them  down  to  the 
brook  Kishon,  and  slew  them  there.”  With  regard  to  the 
place  where  the  slaughter  took  place,  there  is  general  agree¬ 
ment.  The  path  down  the  mountain,  after  passing  the 
fountain  and  leaving  it  on  the  left  (north),  turns  somewhat 
to  the  left,  crossing  over  the  ridge  which  runs  down  from 
the  Mohrakah,  and  continues,  with  no  great  windings, 
almost  directly  towards  Tell  Kussis,  a  commanding  hill  on 
the  opposite  (northeast)  side  of  the  Kishon,  but  very  near  it. 
It  is  a  spur  from  the  hills  which  bound  the  plain  of-Esdraelon 
on  the  north,  close  by  where  the  plain  contracts  into  the 
narrow  valley  which  connects  it  with  the  plain  of  Akka.^ 
Its  name,  signifying  hill  of  the  priests,  not  improbably  derives 
from  the  fact  of  the  slaughter  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  which 
must  have  taken  place  near  it.  For  it  is  at  this  point  that 
the  Kishon  would  be  first  reached  in  descending  from  the 
Mohrakah.  Here,  then,  the  false  prophets  were  slaughtered. 

^  Closely  resembling  this  tell  is  another,  on  the  Carmel  side  of  the  Kishon, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  valley,  i.e.,  where  it  opens  into  the  plain  of  Akka.  This 
tell  is  a  spur  from  Carmel,  and  commands  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  Akka, 
as  Tell-Kussis  does  that  of  Esdraelon.  Thomson  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  143,  218)  calls 
it  Tell-Harothieh,  and  plausibly  identifies  it  with  the  Harosheth  of  Judg.  iv.  2. 
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The  people  now,  we  must  assume,  returned  to  their  homes. 
But  Elijah  and  Ahab,  with  their  attendants,  went  again  up 
the  mountain.  Ahab,  at  Elijah’s  behest,  went  up  “to  eat 
and  to  drink.”  Whether  we  are  to  understand  this  to  be 
the  so-called  sacrificial  feast  which  used  to  accompany  certain 
offerings,  may  be  doubted.  Dr.  Thomson  (p.  22G)  says  that 
the  feast  “  always  formed  part  of  these  sacrifices.”  Stanley 
also  calls  it  the  “  sacrificial  feast.”  But  the  sacred  writer 
calls  the  offering  rtr,  a  burnt-offering.  The  sacrificial  feast 
followed  the  peace-offering  (Lev.  vii.  15  ;  xxii.  30),  but  not 
the  burnt-offering.  The  feast  certainly  could  not  have  con¬ 
sisted  in  eating  the  flesh  of  the  bullock  which  Elijah  had 
offered ;  for  that  was  wholly  consumed.  Yet  Elijah,  in 
summoning  Ahab  to  ascend  the  mountain  once  more,  instead 
of  returning  at  once  to  Jezreel,  must  have  had  for  his  object 
to  bring  him  again  into  close  association  with  the  place  where 
the  glory  of  Jehovah  had  been  manifested,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  less  easily  tempted  back  into  the  worship  of 
Baal.  That  he  should  be  asked  to  eat  and  drink  was  natural 
enough,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  probable  that,  during  the 
exciting  contest  whicli  had  been  waged  on  the  mountain, 
any  time  had  been  found  for  partaking  of  food.  “  So  Ahab 
went  up  to  eat  and  to  drink.  And  Elijah  went  up  to  the 
top  of  Carmel  ”  (vs.  42).  This  is  thus  paraphrased  by 
Stanley :  “  From  the  slaughter  by  the  side  of  the  Kishon  the 
king  ‘  went  up,’  at  Elijah’s  bidding,  once  again  to  the  peace¬ 
ful  glades  of  Carmel  to  join  in  the  sacrificial  feast.  And 
Elijah,  too,  ascended  to  ‘  the  top  of  the  mountain.’  ”  This 
description  is  characterized  by  that  vagueness  in  which 
Stanley  is  apt  to  indulge  when  he  is  more  intent  on  pre¬ 
senting  a  smooth  picture  than  on  giving  a  clear  statement 
of  facts.  “  The  peaceful  glades  ”  must  be  the  same  as  “  the 
upland  sweep  ”  ;  and, Stanley,  therefore,  seems  to  conceive 
Ahab  as  eating  near  the  fountain.  But  Elijah,  “  too,”  we 
are  told,  went  —  where  ?  To  the  same  peaceful  glades  ? 
If  so,  why  not  say  so  ?  If  not,  what  is  the  force  of  the  word 
“  too  ”  ?  Stanley  afterwards  says :  “  Each  from  his  sepai’ate 
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height,  the  king  and  the  prophet  descended.”  From  which 
■Rre  gatlier  that  he  conceives  Ahab  and  Elijali  not  to  have 
been  at  the  same  place.  But  where,  then,  was  Elijah?  Xot 
on  the  very  top  of  Carmel,  according  to  Stanley,  though  he 
has  just  declared  that  he  wont  there ;  for  he  tolls  us  that, 
while  he  was  praying,  “  his  servant  mounted  to  the  highest 
point  of  all.”  Then,  in  a  foot-note,  we  arc  told  that  “  from 
the  place  where  Elijah  must  have  worshipped,  the  view  of  the 
sea  is  just  intercepted  by  an  adjacent  height.”  But  we  are 
left  wholly  in  doubt  where  the  place  is  in  which  Elijah  must 
have  worshipped.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  dehnite  place  in 
Stanley’s  mind  ;  for  he  says  that  from  it  the  view  of  the  sea 
is  “just”  intercepted,  and  adds  that  “  that  heiglit,  however, 
may  be  ascended  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  full  view  of  the  sea 
obtained  from  the  top.”  The  truth  is,  Stanley  has  evidently 
no  clear  recollection  concerning  this  point,  and  borrows  his 
description  from  Van  do  Velde,  without,  however,  using 
quotation-marks.  Van  do  Velde  says :  “  The  place  of  Elijah’s 
offering  behooves  to  have  been  so  screened  by  a  rising  ground 
on  the  west  and  northwest  as  to  intercept  a  view  of  the  sea ; 
for  he  said  to  his  servant,  ‘  Go  up  now,  and  look  toward  the 
sea.’  Moreover,  the  distance  to  that  height  must  not  have 
been  great ;  for  the  passage  runs,  ‘  Go  again  seven  times.’ 
Now  such  is  the  position  of  el-Mohrakah  that  these  circum¬ 
stances  might  all  quite  well  have  been  united  here.  On  its 
west  and  northwest  side  the  view  of  the  sea  is  quite  inter¬ 
cepted  by  an  adjacent  height.  That  height  may  be  ascended, 
however,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  full  view  of  the  sea  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  top”  (p.  326).  Porter  also  tells  nearly  the 
same  story,  saying :  “  The  sea  is  not  visible  from  the  place 
of  sacrifice,  the  view  being  intercepted  by  a  shoulder  of  the 
mountain.  That  shoulder,  however,  can  be  ascended  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  a  full  view  is  obtained.”  Now,  what 
shall  we  make  of  all  this  ?  Porter  says  that  the  sea  is  not 
visible  from  the  Mohrakah,  leaving  us  to  understand  that 
none  of  it  is  visible.  Van  de  Velde  tolls  us  that  the  sea  was 
screened  by  a  rising  ground  on  the  west  and  northwest  side, 
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leaving  us  in  doubt  whether  it  may  still  have  been  visible  in 
the  southwest.  Stanley,  however,  while  drawing  his  lan¬ 
guage  from  Van  de  Velde,  yet  seems  to  have  had  a  vague 
consciousness  of  the  inconsistency  of  it  with  what  he  has 
before  said  respecting  the  view  from  el-Mohrakah.  He  has 
said  (pp.  34G,  347)  that  it  is  “  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
mountain  ”  ;  and  again,  that  it  commands  “  the  last  view 
of  the  sea  behind,  and  the  first  view  of  the  great  plain  in 
front.”  Having  made  these  declarations,  he  seems  to  avoid 
Van  de  Velde’s  statement  that  from  the  place  of  Elijah's 
offering  the  sea  is  invisible,  and  substitutes  the  phrase, 
“  place  where  Elijah  must  have  worshipped.”  But  he  saves 
himself  from  flat  self-contradiction  only  by  taking  refuge  in 
vagueness.  Dr.  Thomson,  whose  description  of  the  locality, 
though  more  meagre,  is  in  general  more  accurate  than  the 
others,  seems,  on  the  point  in  question,  to  agree  with  Van 
de  Velde  ;  for  he  says  :  “  If  Elijah  returned  to  the  place  of 
sacrifice  after  the  slaughter  of  the  priests,  his  servant  would 
have  to  go  but  a  short  distance  to  obtain  an  extensive  view 
of  the  sea,  botli  toward  Caesarea,  and  also  over  the  plain  of 
Acre  to  the  northwest”  (p.  22G).  Now,  this  statement  is 
not  palpably  incorrect,  but  it  makes  a  false  impression. 
One  would  infer  that  at  the  place  of  sacrifice  the  sea  is  not 
visible  at  all ;  whereas  the  sea  is  visible  in  the  west  and  toward 
Caesarea  in  the  southwest.  Having  seen  it  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  my  experience  being  confirmed  by  that  of  a  half- 
dozen  other  intelligent  travellers  who  were  with  me,  I  do 
not  need  to  collate  authorities  to  settle  the  question.  But 
even  any  one  who  has  not  visited  the  place  must  be  able  to 
see  that  from  the  inland  summit  of  a  range  of  mountains 
which,  running  inward  from  the  sea,  makes  a  very  acute 
angle  with  it,  the  sea  must  be  visible.  Confessedly  the  range 
is  nowhere  higher  than  at  the  Mohrakah,  except  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Esfieh,  which  is  in  the  northwest.  In  the 
west,  and  especially  the  southwest,  where  the  mountain  falls 
away  into  undulating  hills,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to 
obstruct  the  view.  Van  de  Velde’s  account  of  the  matter  is 
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also  somewhat  vague,  if  not  incorrect.  Wliy  did  the  place  of 
the  offering  “  behoove  ”  to  have  been  screened  on  the  north 
and  northwest  any  more  than  on  the  south  and  southwest? 
Did  Elijah  tell  his  servant  to  go  up  and  get  a  view  of  the  sea 
in  the  north  and  northwest  ?  The  rains  in  Palestine  gene¬ 
rally  come  from  the  southwest,  rather  than  from  the  north  or 
northwest.  If  we  may  infer  anything  from  Elijah’s  words, 
it  is  that  the  servant  needed  to  “  go  up  ”  in  order  to  view 
the  sea  at  all.  We  have  no  right  to  understand  that  the 
servant  was  to  go  where  lio  could  get  an  absolutely  uninter-  • 
rupted  view  of  the  sea.  This  would  have  occupied  him  two 
hours,  to  go  and  come,  each  of  the  seven  times  that  he  went. 
For,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  would  have  had 
to  go  to  Esfich,  four  miles  distant.  It  is  true,  he  might  have 
got  a  view  of  the  sea  in  the  northwest  by  going  a  shorter 
distance,  though  even  to  gain  this  unimportant  end  more 
than  a  “  a  few  minutes  ”  would  be  needed. 

The  case  seems,  then,  to  be  clear  enough;  and  the  wonder 
is  that  any  one  who  has  ever  visited  the  Mohrakah  could 
have  fallen  into  the  confusion  and  inaccuracy  which  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  characterize  all  the  above-mentioned 
writers.  The  “adjacent  height,”  in  Van  de  Velde’s  descrip¬ 
tion,  must  bo  the  whole  range,  stretching  directly  away  from 
the  spectator  for  a  distance  of  more  than  four  miles.  The 
“adjacent  height”  in  Stanley’s  description  can  be  nothing 
but  the  height  on  which  the  Mohrakah  itself  is  situated. 
For  from  there,  according  to  Stanley  himself,  the  view  of 
the  sea  is  not  intercepted.  But  if  so,  where  was  Elijah  when 
he  was  praying  ?  And  why  should  this  height,  which  by  this 
time  has  become  so  familiar  to  us,  be  described  so  vaguely 
as  “aw  adjacent  height”?  And  as  to  Porter’s  statement, 
that  from  the  place  of  sacrifice  the  sea  is  not  visible,  but 
may  bo  seen  by  ascending  a  shoulder  of  the  mountain, 
nothing  intelligible  can  be  made  out  of  it  by  any  one  who 
visits  the  spot.  We  must,  then,  reconstruct  the  narrative 
as  well  as  may  be,  without  depending  on  these  authorities. 

Ahab  and  Elijah  both  went  up  the  mountain.  Elijah,  in 
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particular,  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
This  of  itself  would  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  he  went  up 
higher  than  Ahab,  and  would  seem  to  lend  probability  to 
the  hypothesis  that  Ahab  ate  and  drank  near  the  fountain. 
But  it  is  not  necessarily  implied  that  Ahab  remained  lower 
down  than  Elijah ;  and  that  this  was  not  the  case  is  made 
absolutely  certain  by  the  language  of  vs.  44,  wdicre  we  read 
that  Elijah  said  unto  his  servant,  “  Go  up,  say  unto  Ahab,”i 
etc.  From  this  we  sec  that  Ahab  was  not  in  a  lower,  but  a 
.  higher,  place  than  Elijah.  If  Elijah  went  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  then  Ahab  went  also  to  the  top.  How  far  apart 
they  were,  when  Elijah  was  praying,  we  have  no  intimation; 
but  from  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  they  could  not  have 
been  widely  separated.  Dr.  Thomson  says :  “  I  suppose 
that  both  Elijah  and  Ahab  did  return  to  tlie  Mukhrakah  ” ; 
and,  adopting  this  supposition,  we  must  conceive  them  as 
near  together.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  assuming 
that  either  of  them  remained  in  the  basin  below.  The 
fountain  is  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  way  to  the  top, 
and  that  place  could  with  no  propriety  be  called  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  Besides,  if,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown, 
we  have  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  scenes  of  the 
former  part  of  the  day  were  enacted  here,  there  is  also  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  Ahab  and  Elijah  on  their  return 
stopped  at  this  place,  instead  of  going  to  the  same  place 
where  they  had  been  before. 

The  only  remaining  point,  then,  needing  to  be  cleared  up, 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  circumstance  concerning  the 
servant  of  Elijah  going  up  to  look  towards  the  sea.  If  Elijah 
was  already  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  the  sea  is 

1  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Van  de  Velde,  who 
says  (p.  326),  “  The  king  was  still  standing  near  Elijah.  Not  quite  close,  but 
60  near  that  the  servant  could  take  the  message  to  him,  while  the  wind  was 
rising  and  the  clouds  gathering.  Perhaps  he  was  near  the  fountain  quenching 
his  thirst.”  Yet  Van  de  Velde  supposes  Elijah  himself  to  have  been  on  the 
Mohrakah,  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  fountain.  If  the  conjecture 
concerning  Ahab  were  true,  Elijah  should  have  said  to  his  servant,  “Go  dom, 
say  unto  Ahab,”  etc. 
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visible,  wliy  did  the  servant  need  to  go  up  at  all  ?  In  view 
of  this  representation,  we  might  be  tempted  to  assume  that 
Elijah  himself  did  not  go  to  the  Mohrakah,  but  remained 
somewhere  in  the  basin  below.  He  might  have  been  just 
under  the  cliff  on  the  east  side ;  or,  he  might  have  been  on 
the  same  side,  but  further  south,  where  one  would  need  to 
climb  but  a  very  short  distance  in  order  to  roach  either  the 
Mohrakah  itself,  or  else  a  point  south  of  it,  lower  down  on 
the  ridge,  where  yet  the  sea  is  visible.  But,  after  all,  there 
is  no  need  of  any  such  supposition.  The  express  statement 
that  Elijah  went  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  fact  that,  the  sacrifice  havitig  been  offered 
there,  he  would  most  naturally  return  to  the  same  place, 
makes  it  altogether  more  likely  that  both  Elijah  and  Ahab 
returned  to  the  Mohrakah.^  We  have,  then,  only  to  suppose 
tliat  Elijah,  while  he  was  praying,  witlidrew  himself  from 
the  very  higliest  point  of  the  summit,  leaving  Ahab  to  take 
his  meal  at  the  place  where  the  sacrifice  had  been  consumed. 
Elijah  needed  to  retire  only  a  short  distance  to  the  west,  and 
there,  on  the  slope  just  below'  the  summit,  sequestered  by 
bushes  or  trees,  such  as  are  still  to  be  found  there,  poured 
out  his  petitions  for  rain.  Probably,  though  no  “  adjacent 
height  ”  or  “  shoulder  of  the  mountain”  intervened  between 

*  Bahr  (in  Lange’s  Bibclwerk),  following  Thcnius,  propounds  this  solution 
of  the  question  :  “  -i<“' ,  v.  42,  does  not  here  mean  })eak,  summit,  but  designates 
the  furthest  promontory  in  the  direction  of  the  sea.  Both  Elijah  and  Ahab 
went  ‘  up  ’  from  the  Kishon  ;  the  former  went  to  the  promontory,  which  was  not 
so  high  as  the  place  where  the  altar  stood  and  Ahab  had  his  tent ;  hence  Elijah 
could  say  to  his  servant  (v.  44),  Go  up,  and  say  to  Ahab,  etc.  He  went  to  the 
promontory,  because  from  there  one  could  have  a  wide  view  of  the  sea,  and 
could  soonest  detect  the  formation  of  rain-clouds  in  the  distance.”  A  most  re¬ 
markable  conception  !  To  say  nothing  of  the  fiict  that,  of  the  forty-one  instances 
in  which  is  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  hills  or  mountains,  there  is 
only  one  (Judg.  ix.  7)  in  which  it  can  with  any  probability  be  taken  otherwise 
than  as  equivalent  to  “  summit,”  we  need  only  obsen’e  that,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  Elijah  must  have  travelled  four  or  five  hours  in  order  to  reach  the 
extreme  promontory ;  and,  after  reaching  it,  would  not  have  had  so  distant  a 
view  of  the  sea  as  from  the  Mohrakah  itself.  Moreover,  including  the  time  spent 
in  prayer,  his  going  thither  and  returning  to  Ahab  must  have  occupied  ten 
hours  I 
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him  and  the  sea,  yet  the  trees  so  obstructed  the  view  that,  in 
order  to  look  over  them,  one  may  have  been  obliged  to  mount 
to  the  very  highest  point.  This  hypothesis  satisfies  all  de¬ 
mands,  and  has  the  special  advantage  of  requiring  little  time 
to  bo  occupied  by  the  servant  in  going  seven  times  and  back 
to  look  for  rain. 

We  may  now  appropriately  consider  how  the  foregoing 
description  of  tlie  biblical  scene  is  to  be  harmonized  with  the 
probabilities  respecting  the  time  which  would  be  requisite 
for  the  whole  transaction.  We  are  informed  (vs.  29)  that 
the  prophets  of  Baal  prophesied  from  midday  “  until  the 
time  of  the  offering  of  the  evening  sacrifice.”  And  in  vs.  36 
we  read  that  “  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the  offering  of 
the  evening  sacrifice  that  Elijah  the  prophet  came  near,” 
and  invoked  Jehovah.  Inasmuch  as  there  had  intervened 
the  repairing  of  the  altar,  the  digging  of  the  trench,  the 
preparation  of  the  victim,  and  the  pouring  on  of  the  water, 
it  seems  strange  that  no  time  is  allowed  for  these  operations. 
But,  in  vs.  29,  nV^rb  nr  should  be  rendered,  “  until  towards 
[the  time  of]  offering.”  At  this  time  all  these  preparations 
had  been  made,  and  the  fire  descended  on  the  altar.  But 
when  was  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice  ?  It  is  fixed  in 
Ex.  xxix.  39,  41  and  Num.  xxviii.  4  as  o’;?";?!;  -pa  “between 
the  two  evenings.”  It  is  a  much  disputed  question  whether 
this  means  between  sunset  and  dark,  or  between  noon  and 
sunset.  Not  to  enter  upon  a  minute  investigation  of  this 
question  here,  it  may  bo  sufficient  to  say  that,  though  the 
majority  of  modern  commentators  support  the  former  view, 
it  is  by  no  means  established,  as  a  reference  to  the  Article 
on  “  Passover,”  in  Kitto’s  Cyclopedia,  by  Ginsburg,  and  to 
Dr.  xVbbot’s  Note  to  the  Article  on  the  same  subject  in 
Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary  (Am.  edition),  will  show.  More¬ 
over,  whatever  may  be  said  respecting  the  apparent  meaning 
of  the  Old  Testament  passages  which  contain  this  phrase,  it 
is  certain  that  rabbinical  interpretation  favors  the  other 
view  ;  and  usage  may  have  conformed  to  this,  even  if  the 
original  precept,  strictly  interpreted,  fixed  the  later  point 
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of  time.  Tlie  narrative  before  us,  certainly,  may  itself  be 
adduced,  as  Tlienius  says,  in  favor  of  the  rabbinical  inter¬ 
pretation.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  prophets  of  Baal  kept 
up  their  ravings  from  noon  till  towards  sunset.  And  the 
time  requisite  for  the  concluding  events  of  the  day  was  more 
than  the  current  interpretation  can  easily  be  made  to  yield. 
We  may,  then,  fairly  suppose  that  the  sacrifice  was  consumed 
not  later  than  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Immediately 
there  followed  the  slaughter  of  the  false  prophets.  The 
distance  from  the  Mohrakah  to  Tell  Kussis  cannot  be  more 
than  three  miles.  My  horse  carried  mo  from  near  Tell 
Kussis  up  to  the  fountain  in  thirty  minutes.  From  the 
fountain  to  the  Mohrakah,  by  the  direct  way,  tlie  distance  is 
only  about  half  as  great.  In  descending,  especially  in  the 
excitement  which  must  have  prevailed,  certainly  not  more 
than  forty-five  minutes  would  have  been  needed.  Nor  need 
we  suppose  that  the  slaughter  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  occu¬ 
pied  much  time.  It  is  making  ample  allowance  to  assume 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  have  elapsed  from  tlie  time  of  the 
beginning  of  the  descent  to  the  time  when  Ahab  and  Elijah 
started  back  for  the  Mohrakah.  Another  hour  would  have 
brought  them  to  tlie  top.  At  half-past  five  o’clock,  therefore, 
Ahab  may  have  begun  his  meal  at  the  place  of  sacrifice,  while 
Elijah,  near  at  hand,  was  engaged  in  prayer.  Not  more 
than  an  hour  need  be  supposed  to  have  been  tlius  spent. 
By  half-past  six  the  cloud  may  have  been  seen,  and  Ahab 
have  received  the  summons  to  prepare  to  return  to  Jezreel. 
His  chariot  was,  doubtless,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  probably  not  far  from  the  hill  on  which  is  now 
the  ruined  village  of  el-Mansurah,  and  which  is  situated 
about  S.SW.  of  Tell  Kussis,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Kishon.  The  rain-storm  overtook  Ahab,  however,  before  he 
reached  Jezreel ;  yet  he  probably  gained  the  upper  part  of 
the  plain  before  the  rain  had  made  the  ground  impassable 
for  his  chariot-wheels.  The  distance  from  Carmel  to  Jezreel 
is  about  fifteen  miles.  Going  over  a  smooth  plain,  —  Ahab 
riding  in  his  chariot,  and  Elijah  running  before  him,  —  both 
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hastening  to  escape  from  the  rain,  they  could  not  liave  been 
much  more  than  two  hours  on  the  way.  If  they  spent  half 
an  hour  in  their  descent  from  the  summit,  they  may  there¬ 
fore  have  reached  Jezreel  by  nine  o’clock,  or  soon  after. 

There  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  this  estimate, 
growing  out  of  our  ignorance  of  the  exact  time  of  the  even¬ 
ing  sacrifice.  If  we  follow  the  other  view,  above  mentioned, 
we  shall  have  to  put  these  closing  scenes  each  considerably 
later.  There  would,  ]jerhaps,  be  nothing  inconceivable  even 
in  this.  If  the  sacrifice  had  been  consumed  as  late  as  six 
o’clock,  Ahab  and  Elijah  might  have  gone  down  to  Tell 
Kussis,  witnessed  the  slaughter  of  the  false  prophets,  and 
returned  to  the  Mohrakali  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  is, 
to  be  sure,  an  hour  less  than  the  time  allowed  in  the  other 
estimate ;  but  it  is  not  impossible,  or  even  improbable,  that 
this  time  was  sufficient.  Then,  if  we  assume  half  an  hour, 
instead  of  an  hour,  for  tlie  time  spent  on  the  summit  before 
Ahab  was  summoned  to  descend,  it  follows  that  the  cloud 
was  seen  at  about  eight  o’clock,  and  Ahab  reached  Jezreel 
at  half-past  ten.  In  the  evening  of  a  long  summer-day,  the 
western  sky  would  be  still  bright  enough  at  eight  o’clock  to 
enable  one  to  detect  a  cloud  on  the  water's  edge.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  fire  descended  upon 
Elijah’s  sacrifice  considerably  earlier  than  three  o'clock,  in 
which  case  the  subsequent  occurrences  would  have  taken 
place  so  much  the  sooner.  At  all  events,  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  against  the  tradition 
concerning  el-Mohrakah  to  be  derived  from  considerations 
respecting  the  time  requisite  for  the  several  scenes  described 
in  the  biblical  narrative. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  in  conclusion,  to  consider  the  question 
wlicther,  after  all,  we  can  feel  certain  that  the  tradition  con¬ 
cerning  cl-Mohrakah  is  trustworthy.  Dr.  Robinson,  who 
seems  never  to  have  visited  the  place,  makes  no  reference  to 
it  in  his  “  Biblical  Researches  ”  ;  but  in  his  “  Physical  Geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Holy  Land”  (foot-note,  p.  ol),  he  makes  the 
following  remark ;  “  A  recent  hypothesis  assumes  as  the 
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place  of  the  sacrifice  the  summit  of  the  southern  point  of 
the  ridge  of  Carmel,  distant  two  or  three  hours  (or  at  least 
live  miles)  from  the  permanent  sources  of  the  Kishon.  One 
writer  thinks  the  water  might  have  been  brought  from  a 
fountain  two  or  three  hundred  feet  below  the  summit ;  but 
this  fountain  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson  afterwards  saw  nearly 
dried  up,  during  the  heat  of  an  ordinary  summer.”  He 
says,  furthermore,  that  “  the  direction  of  Elijah  was  to 
‘  cather  to  him  all  Israel  unto  Mount  Carmel,’  not  to  the 
summit,  where  there  was  no  standing-place  for  such  a  multi¬ 
tude,  and  no  water  either  for  them  or  for  the  sacrifice.  All 
these  circumstances  go  to  show  that  the  transaction  took 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  perhaps  at  some  Tell  near 
the  permanent  fountains  of  the  Kishou.  It  was  also  at  the 
part  of  Carmel  nearest  to  Jezreel,  and  therefore  near  the 
southeastern  quarter  of  the  mountain.” 

Perhaps  these  are  the  weightiest  objections  that  can  be 
urged  against  the  tradition.  But  they  are  far  from  conclu¬ 
sive.  Indeed,  they  have  been,  for  substance,  already  refuted 
by  the  foregoing  discussion.  There  is  no  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  “  all  Israel,”  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
was  gathered  to  witness  the  scene.  It  is  not  likely  that 
many,  if  any,  came  from  such  a  distance  that  they  would 
have  had  to  travel  during  the  day  or  days  preceding  the  one 
appointed  for  the  trial.  It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  multitude  consisted  of  those  who  resided  in  and  around 
Jezreel.  The  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  vicinity  must  have 
been  thickly  populated.  A  large  assembly  could  have  been 
convoked  in  a  sliort  time.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is 
standing-place,  if  not  immediately  around  the  Mohrakah, 
yet  immediately  under  it,  very  near  it,  and  in  full  sight  of 
it,  quite  sufficient  for  all  who  can  be  supposed  to  have  come 
together.  No  place,  even  in  the  plain,  can  be  conceived 
better  fitted  for  the  spectacle  than  the  one  fixed  upon  by 
tradition.  The  objection  drawn  from  the  want  of  water, 
which  Robinson  derives  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Thomson, 
is  not  one  wdiich  has  seemed  insuperable  to  Dr.  Thomson 
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himself.  The  biblical  statement,  that  the  people  were  gatli- 
ered  unto  (bx)  Mount  Carmel,  does  not,  it  is  true,  prove  that 
they  ascended  the  mountain  ;  but  neither  does  it  prove  that 
they  did  not  ascend  it.  When  Isaiah  says,  “  The  mountain 
of  the  Lord’s  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains”  (ii.  2),  and  then  adds,  “  And  many  people  shall 
go  and  say.  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  (hi^)  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord,”  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  clause  means  more 
than  an  exhortation  to  go  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Or, 
again,  when  it  is  said  (Num.  xxxiii.  38)  that  Aaron  “  went 

up  into  (ix)  Mount  Hor, . and  died  there,”  it  is  evident 

that  he  died  on  the  mountain,  not  at  the  foot  of  it.  That  the 
drama  was  enacted  near  the  southeastern  end  of  the  Carmel 
range,  Robinson  himself  assumes.  That  is  the  part  of  it 
which  is  nearest  Jezrccl;  it  is  in  itself  an  imposing  height, 
and  it  is  more  central  than  any  other.  If,  then,  the  only 
question  is  whether  the  altar  was  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
or  at  the  foot  of  it,  wo  cannot  hesitate  long  in  coming  to  a 
decision.  There  is  a  strong  presumption  against  the  theory 
that  the  altar  of  Jehovah  had  been  made  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain.  Any  hill,  it  is  true,  might  have  been  used  for 
such  a  purpose  ;  but,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  altar 
had  some  special  commemorative  purpose,  it  is  exceedingly 
improbable  that  a  hill  would  be  chosen  which  was  overhung 
by  such  a  commanding  height  as  el-Mohrakah.  At  all 
events,  the  presumption  is  strongly  in  favor  of  a  tradition 
which  not  only  has  no  rival  traditions  to  oppose  it,  but  which 
so  well  corresponds  with  the  biblical  narrative  and  with  all 
the  probabilities  of  the  case.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  with 
him  who  rejects  the  tradition  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  such  proof  yet  remains  to  be  given. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

the  structure  of  a  sermon.  — the  text. 

BY  PROF.  EDWARDS  A.  PARK. 

[In  the  present  Volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  pp.  534 -.5  73,  is  the 
first  part  of  this  Article,  devoted  to  the  definition  of  the  words,  “  Sermon,” 
“  Preach,”  “  Text ;  ”  the  Advantaj^es  of  Preaching  from  Biblical  Texts ; 
Objections  to  the  Use  of  Texts ;  Different  Methods  of  Selecting  Texts ; 
the  Fitnesses  of  Passages  of  the  Bible  for  Texts  of  Sermons.  Under  the 
last-named  head  it  is  stated  that  passages  of  the  Bible  have  a  fitness  to  be 
used  as  texts,  when  the  passages,  I.  involve  a  moral  principle ;  II.  most 
aptly  represent  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  ;  III.  have  a  divine  authority ;  IV. 
refer,  as  they  stand  in  the  Bible,  to  the  same  object  which  they  refer  to  in 
the  sermon ;  V.  are  complete  in  their  grammatical  construction  and 
express  a  complete  idea  which  is  the  complete  idea  of  the  sermon.] 

VI.  The  appropriateness  of  a  biblical  passage  to  the  sul)- 
ject,  the  writer,  the  hearer,  and  the  occasion  ^  of  a  sermon 
gives  it  a  fitness  to  be  used  as  a  text.  This  remark  may  seem 
tautological ;  but  a  passage  may  be  entirely  appropriate  in 
some  of  its  relations,  while  it  is,  on  the  wdiole,  unfit  to  be 
used  as  the  basis  of  a  sermon. 

1.  The  text  should  be  appropriate  to  the  theme  of  the 
discourse. 

Where  other  reasons  allow  it  should  be  co-extensive  with 
the  subject ;  general,  if  the  subject  be  so ;  sp)ecific,  if  the 
theme  be  specific.  Bishop  Latimer  was  fond  of  preaching 
on  the  words :  “  Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime 
were  written  for  our  learning”  (Rom.  xv.  4),  and  of  in¬ 
troducing  under  these  words  a  large  variety  of  particular 
discussions  for  which  he  might  have  found  particularly 
adjusted  texts.  Devoting  his  entire  sermon  to  a  reprimand 
of  his  auditors  for  their  demeanor  in  the  house  of  worship ; 
their  habit  of  sitting  upright  with  their  eyes  open  in  the  time 

^  Ferguson’s  sermon  on  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Scclgemoor  was  from  a 
text  singularly  appropriate  to  the  subject,  preacher,  hearcr-s,  and  occasion,  all 
united.  —  See  Macaulay’s  History  of  England  (American  ed.),  Vol.  i.  p.  561. 
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of  public  devotion  ;  of  standing  with  the  face  to  the  choir 
and  the  back  to  the  pulpit  in  the  time  of  singing ;  of  con¬ 
versing  aloud  and  on  secular  themes,  as  soon  as  the  bene¬ 
diction  was  uttered,  a  youthful  preacher  took  for  his  text 
the  imposing  announcement:  “  Yea,  I  think  it  meet,  as  long 
as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle,  to  stir  you  up,  by  putting  you 
in  remembrance”  (2  Pet.  i.  13).  The  speaker’s  physical 
aspect  gave  promise  that  he  would  remain  a  long  time  in 
his  fleshly  tabernacle  ;  but  he  introduced  his  discourse  with 
words  which  sounded  like  the  dying  words  of  an  aged  coun¬ 
sellor.  He  was  commenting  on  the  minor  improprieties  of 
worship ;  his  text  wms  distinctively  appropriate  to  the  most 
solemn  duties  of  our  probationary  state.  He  might  have 
found  a  more  fitting  epigraph  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  40  ;  or,  on  such 
a  familiar  topic,  he  might  have  imitated  some  of  the  church 
Fathers,  and  given  to  his  audience,  not  a  distinctive  sermon, 
but  a  lecture  without  a  text  (see  §  2.  I.  above). 

Where  other  reasons  allow,  a  verse  appropriate  to  one  rela¬ 
tion  of  truth  should  not  bo  applied  to  an  opposite  relation. 
“The  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh’s  heart”  (Ex.  x.  20).  This 
clause  is  designed  to  suggest  a  doctrine  which  nearly  all 
theists,  heterodox  and  orthodox,  admit  as  valid.  If  a  man 
intend  to  preach  upon  it,  he  should  unfold  some  such  truth 
as  that  by  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  the 
Creator,  the  iniquity  of  a  man  indurates  his  moral  sensi¬ 
bilities.  One  clergyman,  however,  chose  this  text  for  a  ser¬ 
mon,  the  main  proposition  of  which  was :  The  Lord  did  not 
harden  Pharaoh’s  heart.  “  Which  are  we  to  believe,  your 
text  or  your  sermon?  ”  was  the  query  addressed  to  him  by  a 
bewildered  hearer.  Moses  declares  that  the  Lord  did  pro¬ 
duce  a  certain  result ;  the  preacher’s  whole  design  was  to 
declare  that  the  Lord  did  7iot  produce  a  certain  result. 
The  design  of  the  preacher  should  have  been  to  maintain  a 
positive  statement,  and  to  prove  that  the  statement  is  entirely 
harmonious  with  the  truth  that  God  is  not  the  author  nor 
the  abettor  of  sin.  Discoursing  on  Hcb.  x.  20,  27  :  “  If  we 
ein  wilfully  after  that  w'e  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the 
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truth,  there  reraaiiieth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a 
certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  and  fiery  indignation 
which  shall  devour  the  adversaries,”  Bishop  Hoadley  pro¬ 
posed  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  that  pious  men 
who  sin  wilfully  are  denied  all  hope  of  pardon.  In  a 
sermon  on  Eph.  ii.  8 :  “By  grace  are  ye  saved  through 
faith,”  he  denounced  the  error  of  relying  on  faith  alone  for 
salvation. 

But  does  not  this  method  of  discussing  a  text  arrest 
attention  ?  Is  it  not  like  the  collision  of  flint  and  steel, 
emitting  hidden  light  ?  We  reply :  all  the  startling  observa¬ 
tions  which  the  minister  may  need  to  make  on  the  incongruity 
between  the  apparent  meaning  of  his  text  and  the  real  truth, 
he  may  make  in  his  introductory  explanation.  That  is  the 
place  for  arousing  his  hearers  to  meditate  on  the  real  import 
of  the  Biblical  words.  But  may  tliere  not  be  a  text  on  which 
a  minister  may  startle  his  hearers  by  seeming  to  controvert  it  ? 
Yes.  It  has  been  said  already  that  inspired  men  have  re¬ 
corded  the  sayings  of  men  who  were  uninspired.  These  say¬ 
ings  may  imply  an  ignorance  of  the  truth,  or  a  disbelief  of  it. 
If  a  minister  discoursing  on  one  of  these  sayings  come  out  in 
opposition  to  it,  his  discourse  may  be  appropriate  to  his  text 
viewed  in  some  of  its  relations.  “  Can  there  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazaretli?  ”  (John  i.  46),  is  the  question  prefixed  to 
the  sermon.  “  Como  and  see  ”  may  be  the  answ’er ;  and  the 
proposition  of  the  sermon  may  be :  The  duty  of  fair  investi¬ 
gation,  or  the  worth  of  a  candid  spirit,  or  the  sin  of  })rejudice. 
“  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  ?  ”  (Job  xiv.  14)  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  propounded  by  a  person  who  had  not  learned  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection.  “  Yes,”  may  be  the  preacher’s  response  ; 
and  the  prominent  aim  of  his  sermon  may  be  to  show  that,  im¬ 
probable  as  the  resurrection  of  the  body  may  have  appeared 
to  a  man  living  under  the  old  economy,  it  appears  certain  to 
a  man  living  under  the  new.  The  gospel  has  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light,  and  a  sermon  may  arouse  men  by 
the  contrasts  between  the  gospel  and  the  law.  Here,  as  else¬ 
where,  exceptio  probat  regulam.  “  Where  other  reasons 
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allow then,  and  then  only,  need  the  words  of  the  text  be 
synonymous  witli  the  phraseology  of  the  main  proposition 
of  the  discourse. 

While  a  minister  should  look  for  the  pertinency  of  his  text 
to  his  theme,  he  should  never  be  satisfied  with  a  merely  ver¬ 
bal  pertinency.  A  well-known  clergyman  delivering  a  dis¬ 
course  on  Eccl.  ix.  10  “Whatsoever  thy  hand  fiiideth  to  do 
do  it  with  thy  might,”  proposed  to  explain  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  properties  of  the  hand.  His  sermon  was  an 
epitome  of  Sir  Charles  Bell’s  Treatise  on  that  subject,  hi 
Judg.  iv.  20  we  read  of  Sisera  and  Jael  that  “he  said  unto 
her,  Stand  in  the  door  of  the  tent ;  and  it  shall  be,  when  any 
man  doth  come  and  inquire  of  thee,  and  say.  Is  there  anv 
man  here  ?  that  thou  shalt  say,  No.”  These  last  four  words : 
“  Thou  shalt  say  No,”  formed  the  text  of  an  American  sermon 
on  the  importance  of  decision  of  character.  Dr.  Campbell 
had  previously  condemned  such  an  application  of  the  words 
to  such  a  theme.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  true,  that 
another  clergyman,  perhaps  aiming  to  imitate  this  fantastic 
use  of  a  text,  preached  a  sermon  on  the  same  virtue,  decision 
of  character,  from  the  words  :  “  In  those  days  they  shall  say 
No.”  The  entire  passage  is  (Jer.  xxxi.  29) ;  “In  those  days 
they  shall  say  no  more,  The  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape 
and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge.”  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  the  text  selected  on  the  ground  of  a 
mere  verbal  suggestion  is  found  in  a  sermon  printed  by  an 
eminent  pulpit  orator  on  the  question,  “  May  I  go  to  the 
theatre  ?  ”  The  sermon  advocates  the  theatre,  gives  various 
reasons  for  attending  it,  but  is  prefaced  by  the  text  (Acts 
xix.  31),  “That  he  would  not  adventure  himself  into  the 
theatre.”  In  the  introduction  the  preacher  says :  “  The 
text  and  its  incidents  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  subject. 
It  simply  affords  mo  the  canonical  handle  without  which 
many  think  there  is  no  sermon.”  The  scholastic  writers 
on  Homiletics  were  wont  to  say  that  such  a  proposition 
derived  from  such  a  text  is  an  instance  of  the  ThemeUa 
syniketica  arbitraria,  as  they  applied  the  phrase  Tkemata 
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synthetica  naturalia  to  such  propositions  as  are  evolved 
directly  and  naturally  from  the  tcxt.^ 

2.  The  text  should  be  appropriate  to  the  minister  himself. 
He  must  know  liis  own  character  and  position,  and  should 
cultivate  that  sense,  which  is  better  than  a  proof,  of  what  is 
fitting.  He  cannot  be  easily  taught  what  he  does  not  in¬ 
stinctively  feel.  One  minister  may  do  wliat  another  may  not. 
A  divine  of  large  experience  and  venerable  age  may  discourse 
upon  a  text  which  a  young  man  would  seem  to  be  presump¬ 
tuous  in  choosing.  The  youthful  pastor  whose  stature  was 
small,  and  his  voice  feminine,  and  who  discoursed  before  an 
assembly  of  clergymen  on  one  of  the  most  intricate  verses 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  attempted  to  make  his 
clerical  fathers  understand  the  metaphysical  implications  of 
that  Epistle,  was  advised  to  preach  his  next  sermon  from  Ps. 
cxxxi.  1,  2.  A  pastor  who  had  endeared  himself  to  his 
people  by  his  faithful  and  affectionate  services  to  them,  while 
he  had  been  afflicted  in  a  degree  which  awakened  their 
tenderest  sympathies,  preached  on  his  forty-first  birth-day  from 
Dent.  viii.  2 :  “And  thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness 
to  humble  thee  and  to  prove  thee,  to  know  what  was  in  thine 
heart,  whether  thou  wouldst  keep  his  commandments  or  no.” 
If  a  robust  man,  on  reaching  his  forty-first  year  in  outward 
prosperity,  had  signalized  his  birth-day  by  discoursing  from 
this  text  before  a  congregation  who  had  never  detected  his 
special  worth,  he  would  have  been  justly  deemed  egotistical. 
The  occasions  are  rare  on  which  it  is  appropriate  for  a  man 
to  choose  a  text  suggesting  his  own  history.  In  the  general 

^  Dr.  James  Dana  of  New  Haven,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  ante-revolution¬ 
ary  history  of  Massachusetts,  was  fond  of  describing  the  commotion  produced 
by  a  Massachusetts  pastor  discoursing  to  an  assembly  of  which  the  Provincial 
Governor  and  other  British  officers  were  members.  The  text  of  the  discourse 
was  Job  XX.  6-9  :  “  Though  his  J?xcellcncy  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  his 
head  reach  unto  the  clouds ;  Yet  he  shall  perish  for  ever  like  his  own  dung : 
they  which  have  seen  him  shall  say.  Where  is  he  ?  He  shall  fly  away  as  a  dream, 
and  shall  not  be  found  ;  yea,  he  shall  be  chased  away  as  a  vision  of  the  night- 
The  eye  also  which  saw  him  shall  see  him  no  more ;  neither  shall  his  place  any 
more  behold  him.” 
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it  is  the  more  becoming,  at  least  the  safer  way  to  let  himself 
alone.  He  should  avoid  the  semblance  of  “  the  one  man 
power.”  Under  the  guidance  of  a  cultivated  taste,  however, 
and  of  a  true  humility,  he  may  give  a  liveliness  to  his  min¬ 
istrations  l)y  deviating  from  the  general  rule,  and  choosing 
a  text  which  intimates  his  own  record.  President  Edwards 
ill  his  “  Farewell  Sermon,  preached  at  the  First  Precinct  in 
Northampton  after  the  people’s  public  rejection  of  their  min¬ 
ister,  and  renouncing  their  relation  to  him  as  pastor  of  the 
church  there,”  introduces  the  following  remarks:  “The 
prophet  Jeremiah  (xxv.  3)  puts  the  people  in  mind  how 
long  he  had  labored  among  them  in  the  work  of  the  ministry ; 
’‘From  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah,  the  son  of  Amon,  king 
of  Judah,  even  unto  this  day,  {that  is,  the  three  and  twentieth 
year,)  the  word  of  the  Lord  hath  come  unto  me,  and  I  have 
spoken  unto  you,  rising  early  and  speaking.'’  I  am  not  about 
to  compare  myself  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah ;  but  in  this 
respect  I  can  say  as  he  did,  that  I  have  spoken  the  wc^d  of 
God  to  you,  unto  the  three  and  twentieth  year,  rising  early 
and  speaking.  It  w  as  three  and  twenty  years,  the  fifteenth 
day  of  last  February,  since  I  have  labored  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  in  the  relation  of  a  pastor  to  this  church  and  con¬ 
gregation.  And  though  my  strength  has  been  w'eakness, 
having  always  labored  under  great  infirmity  of  body,  beside 
my  insufficiency  for  so  great  a  charge  in  other  respects,  yet 
I  have  not  spared  my  feeble  strength,  but  have  exerted  it 
for  the  good  of  your  souls.  I  can  appeal  to  you,  as  the 
apostle  does  to  his  hearers  (Gal.  iv.  13),  ‘  Ye  know  how  through 
infirmity  of  the  flesh,  I  preached  the  gospel  unto  ijoud  The 
President  had  such  a  reputation  that  he  would  not  have 
been  immodest  if  he  had  introduced  the  words  of  Jeremiah 
as  the  text  of  the  farewell  sermon ;  still  it  was  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  intercalate  them  into  the  scries  of  his  remarks  than 
to  make  them  prominent  as  the  prefix  of  his  entire  discourse. 
On  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1819,  Dr.  Edward  Payson, 
intending  to  leave  his  parish  in  Portland  for  a  few  weeks, 

1  Edwards’s  Works  (Dwight’s  ed.),  Vol.  i.  p.  641. 
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and  to  labor  in  behalf  of  the  American  Education  Society  in 
the  Counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex  in  Massachusetts,  de¬ 
livered  a  discourse  on  Rom.  xv.  30-32 :  “  Xow  I  beseech 
you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’s  sake,  and  for  the 
love  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive  together  with  me  in  your 
prayers  to  God  for  mo ;  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  them 
that  do  not  believe  in  Judaea;  and  that  my  service  vvhicli  I 
have  for  Jerusalem  may  be  accepted  of  the  saints ;  that  I 
may  come  unto  you  with  joy  by  the  will  of  God,  and  may 
with  you  bo  refreshed.”  This  text  awakened  the  deep 
interest  of  Dr.  Payson's  hearers ;  but,  had  lie  not  been  the 
object  of  their  special  veneration,  it  would  have  been  wiser 
for  him  not  to  magnify  the  importance  of  his  journey  by  so 
public  and  biblical  an  allusion  to  it. 

3.  The  text  should  be  appropriate  to  the  hearers,  as  well 
as  to  the  preacher.  It  thus  makes  the  impression  that  the 
sermon  is  alive,  and,  instead  of  wandering  about  in  the  air, 
is  searching  the  hearts  of  real  men.  When  Providence 
directs  the  attention  of  hearers  to  a  particular  topic,  it  is 
opportune  for  the  preacher  to  choose  a  text  relating  to  that 
topic.  He  thus  coincides  with  the  intimations  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  There  have  been  times  when  an  entire  community 
have  been  aroused  by  some  ruinous  and  scandalous  crime, 
and  when  some  of  the  imprecatory  Psalms  have  appeared  to 
be  appropriate  themes  of  discourse.  At  such  times  the 
meaning  of  those  Psalms  can  be  detected  more  accurately 
than  in  days  of  peace  and  quiet.  In  1088,  when  James  II. 
of  England  ordered  his  clergy  to  read  from  the  pulpit,  on  an 
appointed  Sabbath,  one  of  his  obnoxious  Declarations,  and 
many  of  his  clergy  refused  to  violate  their  consciences  in 
reading  it,  Samuel  Wesley,  a  curate  in  London,  one  of  the 
recusants,  and  father  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  “  took 
for  his  text  that  day  the  noble  answer  of  the  three  Jews  to 
the  Chaldaean  tyrant :  ‘  Be  it  known  unto  thee,  0  king,  that 
we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image 
which  thou  hast  set  up’  ”  (Dan.  hi.  18).^ 

^  See  Macaulay’s  History  of  England,  Vol.  ii.  p.  327.  Soon  after  this  event. 
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It  must  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is  but 
a  single  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Between 
a  marked  propriety  and  a  marked  impropriety  the  line  is 
often  almost  imperceptible.  Several  preachers,  on  the  Sab- 
bath  after  their  church  edifices  have  been  burned,  have 
interested  their  audiences  by  sermons  from  Isa.  Ixiv.  11 : 
“  Our  holy  and  our  beautiful  house,  where  our  fathers  praised 
thee,  is  burnt  up  with  fire,  and  all  our  pleasant  things  are 
laid  waste.”  Such  texts  are  appropriate.  The  dignity  of 
the  occasion  warrants  them.  But  when  the  Commissioners 
of  a  city  in  Great  Britain  had  been  compelled  by  economical 
reasons  to  extinguish  nearly  all  their  street  lamps,  and  one 
of  the  city  clergymen  devoted  the  next  Sunday  to  a  sermon 
on  Matt.  XXV.  8,  “  Our  lamps  are  gone  out,”  he  violated 
the  proprieties  of.  the  pulpit. 

The  very  attempt  to  be  appropriate  often  leads  to  the 
grossest  indecorum.  A  preacher  may  choose  a  text  which  is 
pertinent,  which  is  even  pointed,  which  individualizes  a  con¬ 
gregation  or  a  particular  member  of  it ;  but  when  he  merges 
the  individualism  into  a  personality,  his  pertinence  easily  sinks 
into  impertinence.  The  distinction  between  a  text  which  in¬ 
dividualizes  the  hearers  and  a  text  which  can  be  charged  with 
personality  is  this :  The  former  is  selected  in  order  to  improve 
the  character  of  the  people,  without  injuring  the  character  of 
the  persons  who  are  individualized,  or  exposing  them  to  pub¬ 
lic  censure  ;  the  latter  is  chosen  with  the  aim  of  subjecting  a 
congregation,  or  some  member  of  it,  to  public  reproach.  This 
aim  may  be  combined  with  tlic  governing  motive  of  doing  good 
to  the  community  by  blaming  one  member  of  it.  Some  min¬ 
isters  appear  to  think  that  a  text  is  appropriate  if  it  hits  an 
auditor;  but  if  it  hurts  and  harms  him  more  than  the  public 
welfare  demands,  it  is  signally  inappropriate.  In  striking  at 


on  the  evening  of  “  Black  Friday,”  when  the  seven  prelates  were  committed  to 
prison,  “  they  instantly  hastened  to  the  chapel  ”  and  united  in  the  divine 
service.  It  chanced  that  in  the  second  lesson  were  these  words  :  “  In  all  things 
approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God,  in  much  patience,  in  afflictions,  in 
distresses,  in  strifes,  in  imprisonments.  All  zealous  clergymen  were  delighted 
with  this  coincidence,”  etc.  —  Macaulay’s  History,  Vol.  ii.  p.  338. 
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one  person,  we  may  slay  more  than  one.  We  may  design  to 
probe  a  wound,  but  in  probing  may  simply  inflame  it.  Our 
sermons  wliile  aiming  to  give  an  exact  description  of  a 
man,  may  lose  all  harmony  with  the  general  aim  of  the 
pulpit,  with  the  general  sense  of  honor  which  may  adorn  the 
community.  “  Up,  get  ye  out  of  this  place,”  was  the  text, 
cited  from  Gen.  xix.  14,  for  a  sermon  preached  in  a  town  which 
was  peculiarly  sensitive  because  its  neighbors  termed  it 
Sodom.  The  preacher  and  his  family  were  doomed  to  obey 
the  mandate  of  his  text  forthwith.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  no  pastor  is  ever  allowed  to  individualize  auditors  so  far 
as  to  bring  down  upon  them  the  censure  of  the  community. 
One  pastor  can  do  what  another  can  iiot.^  Sometimes  there 
is  wisdom  in  boldness ;  there  is  imprudence  in  caution. 
Sometimes  a  minister  can  reprove,  and  still  be  trusted  as  a 
parent  rebuking  a  child  in  public.  One  exigency  may 
demand  a  personal  intimation  in  a  text,  when  nearly  all 
other  exigencies  may  dispense  with  it.  Just  here  is  needed 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  as  well  as  the  harmlessness  of  the 
dove.  It  is  a  tradition  that  a  strong-minded  young  man, 
a  ringleader  in  the  irreligious  plots  of  the  community,  was 
struck  down  as  if  an  electric  shock  had  prostrated  him,  and 
was  prevented  from  executing  one  of  his  mischievous  schemes, 
by  the  tone  in  which  Dr.  Emmons  repeated,  and  by  the  pointed 
comments  with  which  he  accompanied,  the  words  :  “  Then 
Saul  (who  also  is  called  Paul),  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
set  his  eyes  on  him^  and  said,  0  fall  of  all  subtlety^  and  all 
mischiefs  —  thou  child  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy  of  all 

1  A  younfj  English  clergyman,  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  was  called  to  preach 
before  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  Oxford  who  was  well-known  to  be  a  somnolent 
hearer.  The  youth  hit  upon  the  text  Matt.  xxvi.  40  :  “  "What !  could  ye  not 
watch  with  me  one  hour?”  At  the  conclusion  of  every  lengthened  paragraph 
he  repeated  the  question,  waking  up  the  Vice  Chancellor  too  often.  That  dig¬ 
nitary  complained  to  the  Archbishop ;  but  the  young  man  defended  himself  so 
wittily  that  the  Archbishop  was  pleased  with  him,  and  procured  for  him  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  preach  before  the  King.  James  I.  was  noted  then  for  his  instability. 
The  text  which  the  youth  announced  was  James  i.  6 :  “  Nothing  wavering.” 
“  He  is  at  me  already,”  exclaimed  the  King  as  soon  as  the  words  were  uttered. 
Still  the  gifts  of  the  young  man  were  so  rich  that  James  was  pleased  with  him. 
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righteousness,  —  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert  the  rio-ht 
ways  of  tlie  Lord  ?  ”  ^ 

4.  The  text  should  be  appropriate  to  the  occasion  on  which 
the  discourse  wliich  it  prefaces  is  delivered.  We  are  some¬ 
times  unable  to  account  for  the  influence  of  particular  sermons. 
When  they  were  preached  they  produeed  a  great  effect,  but 
years  afterward,  when  they  are  read,  they  have  but  little 
power.  Other  sermons,  as  published,  appear  to  be  far  more 
attractive,  yet  as  delivered  they  failed  to  gain  attention  even. 
One  among  other  causes  of  this  disparity  is,  that  the  former 
class  of  sermons  were,  and  the  latter  class  were  not,  carefully 
fitted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  spoken.  Two 
octavo  volumes  of  John  Newton’s  discourses,  published  in  the 
year  1786,  contain  paragraphs  which  in  themselves  have  not, 
but  in  the  circumstances  of  their  delivery  must  have  had,  an 
extraordinary  power.  They  were  preached  in  1784  and  1785 
at  and  near  the  time  of  the  great  national  tribute  paid  to 
Handel  “by  a  musical  commemoration  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
in  \^hich  pieces,  selected  exclusively  from  his  works,  were 
performed  by  a  band  of  five  hundred  instruments  in  the 
presence  of  the  royal  family,”  and  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  three  kingdoms.”  In  the  first  sermon  of  this 
series  Mr.  Newton  says :  “  Conversation  in  almost  every 
company  for  some  time  past  has  much  turned  upon  the 
commemoration  of  Handel,  and  particularly  on  his  oratorio 
of  the  Messiah.  I  mean  to  lead  your  meditations  to  the 
language  of  the  oratorio,  and  to  consider,  in  their  order  — 
the  several  sublime  and  interesting  passages  of  scripture, 
which  are  the  bases  of  that  admired  composition.”  ^  It  is 
easy  for  a  reader  to  imagine  how  thoroughly  the  paragraph 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sermon  on  Mai.  iii.  1-3,  if 
preached  on  the  Sabbath  after  the  words  of  this' text  had 
been  sung  at  the  Oratorio,  must  have  thrilled  the  auditors. 
The  occasion  was  eloquence.  —  When  a  church  in  Scotland 
was  expelled  from  its  time  honored  sanctuary,  and  diiven  to 

1  Memoir  of  Nathanael  Emmons,  D.D.,  pp.  329,  330. 

2  Gorton’s  Biographical  Dictionaiy,  Art.  Handel. 

*  Cecil’s  Memoirs  of  Rev.  John  Newton,  pp.  148,  149. 
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hold  its  Sabbath  worship  in  the  open  air,  the  pastor  preached 
a  melting  discourse  from  Heb.  xiii.  13 :  “  Let  us  go  forth, 
therefore,  unto  him  without  the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach.” 
The  scene  itself  was  an  exposition  and  a  peroration  for  the 
sermon. 

VII.  Those  passages  of  the  Bible  which  excite  an  expecta¬ 
tion  of  excellence  in  the  discussion  of  them  may,  or  may 
not,  be  iitted  for  texts. 

1.  It  is  not  a  wise  rule  that  a  minister  should  always 
abstain  from  discoursing  on  those  verses  which  give  prom¬ 
ise  that  his  sermons  will  be  interesting.  He  should  aim 
to  illustrate  the  whole  Bible,  and  therefore  to  discuss  the 
texts  which  promise  more,  as  well  as  those  which  promise 
less.  He  may  add  variety  to  his  ministrations  by  speaking 
on  the  more  splendid,  as  well  as  on  the  more  homely,  verses 
of  scripture.  There  are  texts  w’hich  on  ordinary  occasions 
promise  more  than  the  preacher  will  fulfil,  but  which  on 
extraordinary  occasions  meet  the  exact  wants  of  the  preacher.^ 
We  sometimes  criticise  him  by  saying  that  he  had  a  good 
text ;  but  at  other  times  he  needs  little  more  ;  the  occasion 
is  itself  a  discourse  ;  the  text  and  the  occasion  form  as 
impressive  a  sermon  as  the  hearers  will  attend  to.  There 
are  some  themes,  also,  which  can  be  precisely  fitted  by  only 
such  texts  as  awaken  an  expectation  of  impressive  remarks. 
Wise  men  have  said  that  a  young  preacher  ought  never  to 
discourse  on  such  a  topic  as  the  day  of  judgment.  They 
would  have  been  more  wise,  if  they  had  said  that  a  young 

1  Robert  Hall  sometimes  discoursed  on  texts  which  few  men  could  discuss 
without  painfully  disappointing  their  auditors.  A  prisoner  was  executed  at 
Cambridge  for  uttering  forged  paper  on  the  Bank  of  England.  Attempting  to 
pass  a  five-pound  note,  and  observing  that  he  was  suspected  by  the  shopkeeper, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  taking  it,  he  abruptly  seized  the  note  and  swallowed  it. 
After  the  execution,  Mr.  Hall  gave  notice  that  he  would  speak  in  reference  to  the 
sad  event  from  Job  xx.  12-16.  “Though  wickedness  be  sw’eet  in  his  mouth, 
though  he  hide  it  under  his  tongue,  though  he  spare  it,  and  forsake  it  not,  but 
keep  it  still  within  his  mouth ;  yet  his  meat  in  his  bowels  is  turned,  it  is  the 
gall  of  asps  within  him.  He  hath  swallowed  down  riches,  and  he  shall  vomit 
them  up  again  ;  God  shall  cast  them  out  of  his  belly.  He  shall  suck  the  poison 
of  asps  :  the  viper’s  tongue  shall  slay  him.” 
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preacher  ought  never  to  write  a  sermon  on  such  a  theme 
without  spending  on  it  weeks  of  prayer  and  study. 

2.  But,  although  a  minister  may  discourse  on  a  passage 
which  gives  promise  of  excellence  in  his  sermon,  he  should 
guard  against  the  perils  which  attend  the  use  of  such  a  text. 
He  is  in  danger  of  disappointing  his  auditors.^  They  may 
apply  to  his  sermon  the  words  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton :  “Bible 
and  water.”  There  may  be  a  wide  difference  between  a 
sermon  which  ends  with  poetical  citations  from  the  prophets 
and  a  sermon  which  begins  wdth  them.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  sermon,  they  may  prevent  its  being  remembered  as 
prosaic  and  bald  ;  at  the  introduction,  they  may  cause  it  to 
appear  more  prosaic  and  bald  than  it  really  is.  If  a  preacher 
aim  to  outshine  the  brilliancy,  or  out-thunder  the  power,  of  his 
text,  he  will  be  unnatural.  By  his  fondness  for  the  sublime  or 
rapturous  verses  of  the  inspired  poets,  and  by  an  attempt  to 
imitate,  if  not  equal  them,  he  may  cultivate  an  inflated  style. 

A  minister  is  in  peril  of  defeating  his  own  end,  when  he 
announces  a  text  which  gives  a  special  promise  of  interest. 
This,  for  example,  is  the  fact  when  he  raises  tlie  expectation 
that  he  will  make  a  vehement  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  his 
auditors.  The  hearers  prepare  themselve  for  the  onset,  and 
guard  themselves  against  it.  “  Forewarned,  forearmed.” 
In  the  most  effective  expostulation  there  is  an  element  of 
surprise.  The  hymns  to  be  sung  before  a  hortatory  sermon 
should  not  be  themselves  in  the  hortatory  vein.  If  a  preacher 
read  in  the  morning  lesson  the  most  glowing  scriptures  on 
the  happiness  of  heaven,  and  if  he  select  for  his  introductory 
hymns  the  most  seraphic  stanzas  on  that  theme,  and  then 
preach  a  discourse  upon  it,  there  is  danger  that  his  hearers 
will  be  weary,  if  not  ashamed,  of  him.^ 

1  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  divines  was  in  the  habit  of  selecting 
very  simple  texts  for  his  most  trenchant  discourses,  and  he  once  remarked :  “  I 
should  never  dare  to  preach  on  Psalm  xlvi.  10 :  ‘Be  still  and  know  that  I  am 
God,’  for  I  could  not  write  a  sermon  which  would  correspond  with  the  expecta¬ 
tions  awakened  in  the  hearers  by  so  sublime  a  pass.age.” 

“  In  the  church  men  continue  to  be  men;  and  what  rouses  their  spiritual  life 
sooner  and  more  directly,  than  that  which  is  suggested  to  them  in  some  unex¬ 
pected  way  ?  ”  —  Alt’s  Andcutungen,  etc.,  §  21. 
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3.  The  more  promising  his  text,  so  much  the  more  certain 
should  the  minister  be  of  his  ability  to  sustain  himself  in  bis 
remarks  upon  it.  He  should  have  reason  for  trusting,  if  it 
be  a  difficult  one,  that  he  can  make  it  plain  ;  if  it  be  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  beautiful  one,  that  he  will  not  soil  it  by  slovenly  words. 
Jeremy  Taylor,  with  his  pen  like  the  laurel,  ever  green  and 
ever  varying,  may  be  safe  in  discoursing  on  the  words : 
“  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit 
be  in  the  vines ;  the  labor  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields 
shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold, 
aud  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls ;  yet  I  will  rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation  ”  (Hab.  iii. 
17, 18).  When  an  ordinary  minister  would  discourse  on  the 
same  theme  he  would  be  safer  in  taking  for  his  text  such 
words  as  “  Rejoice  evermore  ”  (2  Thess.  v.  16).  A  passage 
which  is  excessively  hackneyed,  and  also  one  which  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  sublime,  may  be  discoursed  upon  with  the  least  peril 
by  the  man  who  is  the  most  richly  endowed. 

4.  When  a  text  raises  high  expectations  that  the  speaker 
will  be  interesting,  it  is  well  for  him  to  allay,  but  not  rudely 
to  balk  them.  By  a  modest  exordium  he  may  convince  his 
hearers  at  once  that  he  does  not  aim  to  swell  himself  into 
an  equality  with  the  inspired  words  which  he  has  read.  By 
stating  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis,  or  the  truths 
which  are  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  poetic  imagery  in  his 
text,  he  may  at  last  awaken  the  emotions  and  enkindle  the 
resolutions  for  which  that  imagery  was  designed.  The  rule 
that  a  sermon  should  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  words  which 
introduce  it,  does  not  require  that  the  whole  tenor  of  it 
should  be  exactly  like  the  tenor  of  those  words.  Sometimes 
the  rule  is  satisfied  if  the  body  of  the  discourse  prepare  the 
way  for  the  final  influence  of  those  words,  and  the  permanent 
impression  of  it  be  the  exact  impression  which  they  are  fitted 
to  leave.  The  full  resemblance  of  the  grafted  branches  to 
the  parent  tree  may  not  be  seen  until  they  bear  their 
blossoms  and  their  fruit. 

VIII.  Those  verses  of  the  Bible  which  at  once  associate 
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themselves  with  some  interesting  truth,  and  impress  them¬ 
selves  on  the  memory,  have  a  fitness  to  be  used  as  texts  of 
sermons. 

An  American  minister  preached  on  the  words :  “  That  was, 
and  is  not,  and  yet  is”  (Rev.  xvii.  8).  Such  words  do  not 
at  once  associate  themselves  w  ith  any  moral  truth.  There 
are  other  texts  which  convey  an  important  idea,  but  not  in 
such  a  style  that  they  will  awaken  the  special  interest  of  the 
audience.  There  are  others  which  excite  brilliant  expecta¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  sermons,  but  hide  the  truth  behind  the 
person  of  the  preacher.  There  are  still  others  which  may 
be  strictly  appropriate  to  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  but 
fail  to  impress  it,  or  themselves,  on  the  memory.  In  order 
to  secure  a  facility  and  permanence  of  moral  impression 
various  rules  have  been  given,  which  although  excellent  in 
some  respects,  may  yet  sometimes  gain  one  good  quality  at 
the  expense  of  a  better  one. 

1.  Texts  which  are  plain  in  themselves  have  some  ad¬ 
vantages  for  making  an  immediate  and  abiding  impression. 
They  free  the  speaker  from  the  temptation  to  display  his 
philological  lore  ;  from  the  necessity  of  delaying  the  moral 
lesson  of  his  sermons.  They  give  him  time  for  practical 
appeals,  and  for  such  a  repetition  of  his  text  as  stamps  it 
indelibly  on  the  mind  and  heart. 

A.  Sometimes,  however,  a  verse  which  is  at  first  obscure 
arouses  a  peculiar  interest  in  it.  Its  very  obscurity  fascinates 
one  class  of  hearers.  Dr.  George  Campbell  discountenances 
the  use  of  such  a  text  as  Isa.  xxi.  11,  12:  “He  calleth  to 
me  out  of  Seir,  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  watchman, 
what  of  the  night  ?  The  watchman  said :  The  morning 
cometh,  and  also  the  night ;  if  ye  will  inquire,  inquire  ye ; 
return,  come”;  “on  which,”  adds  Dr.  Campbell,  “  I  once 
heard  a  sermon.”  ^  This  passage  is  indeed  enigmatical  and  its 
meaning  uncertain  ;  it  is  often  repeated,  however,  in  prayers 
and  songs ;  in  its  very  style  it  is  fitted  to  awaken  a  sleeper ; 
it  may  be  accommodated  to  various  uses,  may  suggest  in  a 
1  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology  and  Pulpit  Eloquence,  p.  410. 
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poetical  and  dramatic  way  some  truths  which  will  remain 
associated  with  it  in  the  memory.  A  preacher  may  do  good 
by  stating  all  that  he  knows,  even  if  he  know  but  little,  about 
a  verse  which  is  often  repeated.  He  should  not  choose  a 
text  which  intimates  no  moral  lesson,  but  he  may  choose 
one  which  needs  to  be  explained  before  it  becomes  instructive. 

B.  Sometimes  a  text  which  is  at  first  obscure,  awakens  an 
interest  in  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  impresses  the  general 
system  of  truth  on  the  memory.  There  are  some  hearers 
who  desire  to  make  progress  in  biblical  knowledge.  Shall 
not  they,  as  well  as  the  uninquisitive,  have  their  portion  in 
due  season  ?  Their  attention  to  the  whole  system  of  truth 
is  aroused  by  an  obscure  scripture ;  they  are  stimulated  by  a 
difficulty.  While  unravelling  before  them  an  intricate  tex¬ 
ture,  a  man  may  not  only  satisfy  their  inquisitive  spirit,  but 
may  also  wake  up  the  curiosity  of  more  torpid  hearers.  He 
may  make  thinking,  out  of  sleeping  men.  Shall  our  hearers 
never  learn  the  meaning  of  those  words  which  “  are  hard  to 
be  understood  ”  ?  If  not,  then  ‘  the  unlearned  and  unstable 
will  wrest  these  words  to  their  ow'ii  destruction.’  A  part  of 
the  Bible  will  be  useless  to  some  persons,  unless  their  pastor 
explain  it  at  length.  He  confers  a  signal  benefit  on  them 
by  inciting  them  to  “  search  the  scriptures  daily,”  and  in¬ 
quire  “  whether  those  things  were  so  ”  which  they  had  heard. 
He  elevates  his  own  standard  by  striving  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  his  parishioners,  and  inducing  them  “  to  grow  in 
grace  and  in  knowledge.”  Not  seldom  arc  they  exposed  to 
hurtful  errors  by  their  superficial  views  of  the  Apocalypse, 
of  certain  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  proverbial  and 
conversational  phrases  in  the  New.^  No  one,  perhaps,  would 
object  to  discourses  on  texts  like  the  following ;  yet  they 

1  Amon"  the  passages  whieh  Von  Amnion  (Ilandbueh,  etc.  §§  26,  39)  regards 
as  unsuitable  for  texts  of  sermons  are  the  22d  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  lath 
chapter  of  1  Samuel,  the  Book  of  Canticles,  the  Apocalypse,  also  Job  xix.  25-27 
as  referring  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Infidels  have  derived  from  such 
passages  objections  against  the  inspiration  or  the  utility  of  the  Bible.  Shall  such 
objections  be  unanswered  1  Von  Ammon  disapproves  also  of  Matt,  xxvii.  46, 
51  j  Ps.  Ixviii.  31;  Gal.  iii.  20 ;  iv.  24  as  texts,  on  account  of  their  obscurity. 
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often  seem  obscure,  and  occasion  mysticism,  fanaticism,  or 
scepticism :  “  I  come  quickly,”  “  This  generation  shall  not 
pass  away  until  all  these  things  be  fulfilled,”  “  Ye  ought  also 
to  wash  one  another’s  feet,”  “  This  is  my  body,”  “  Except  ye 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you,”  “  Swear  not  at  all,”  “  Whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.” 
In  the  general,  what  men  learn  by  hard  work,  will  be  fast¬ 
ened  in  their  memory.  To  a  layman  as  well  as  a  clergyman 
is  the  maxim  applicable :  “  Te  totum  applica  ad  textum ;  rm 
totam  applica  ad  fe.”  True,  we  may  become  pedantic  in 
our  expositions  of  dark  scriptures  ;  so  we  may  become  indo¬ 
lent  in  avoiding  them.  We  may  reflect  new  honor  on  the 
Bible  by  developing  its  hidden  treasures.  The  truths  of 
astronomy  are  now  more  clearly  understood  by  boys  in  our 
schools  than  they  were  understood  a  century  ago  by  many 
graduates  of  our  colleges.  By  a  wise  management  of  the 
pulpit  there  may  be  an  analogous  advance  in  the  popular 
acquaintance  with  the  word  of  God.  Illumine  what  is  dark: 
Draw  fresh  lessons  of  duty  from  what  has  been  supposed  to 
be  antiquated  in  the  Bible,  —  these  are  principles  as  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  choice  of  texts  as  the  more  agreeable  prescrip¬ 
tion  :  Let  the  texts  be  plain. 

2.  Texts  which  are  brief,  have  some  advantages  for  making 
a  facile  and  permanent  impression.  If  the  verse  be  plain  as 
well  as  brief,  it  enters  the  mind  at  once,  takes  full  possession 
of  the  memory,  and  sometimes  becomes  a  compressed  me¬ 
mento  of  the  entire  discourse.  The  scholar  who  wrote  over 
his  study-door  the  laconic  lesson :  “  Doce,I)isce,aut  Discede,” 
made  short  work  with  his  visitors.  Canon  Melvill’s  habit  of 
repeating  his  text  at  the  close  of  the  more  important  para¬ 
graphs  in  his  sermon,  depended  on  his  habit  of  taking  short 
as  well  as  perspicuous  verses  for  his  theme.  In  fifty-five  of 
his  published  discourses,  forty-two  have  brief  texts.  Some 
preachers  when  they  do  not  find  a  Biblical  passage  which  is 
at  the  same  time  short,  complete,  and  appropriate  to  their 
theme,  insulate  a  particular  clause  of  tlieir  text  and  repeat 
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that  clause  at  the  conclusion  of  their  emphatic  paragraphs. 
Thus,  when  they  preach  on  the  vice  of  Detraction,  and  pre¬ 
face  their  sermon  with  the  first  two  verses  of  the  third  chap¬ 
ter  of  Titus,  they  abbreviate  their  text  by  detaching  and 
reiterating  the  phrase  “  Speak  evil  of  no  man,”  as  if  this 
were  the  substance  of  those  two  verses.^ 

There  are  lengthened  passages,  however,  which  need  to  be 
explained  and  enforced.  They  exhibit  the  order  in  which 
inspiration  has  arranged  varying  truths.  An  idea  acquires 
a  new  force  from  its  relation  to  other  ideas.  There  are  ex¬ 
tended  paragraphs  of  which  a  minister  can  no  more  give  an 
adequate  view  by  discoursing  on  each  of  its  isolated  verses, 
than  an  artist  can  give  an  adequate  view  of  the  Transfigura¬ 
tion  by  exhibiting  each  figure  alone  and  apart.  The  archi¬ 
tecture  of  a  cathedral  cannot  be  learned  by  examining  its 
stones  when  separated  from  each  other.  If  all  lengthened 
texts  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of  having  a  compendious 
motto  for  the  sermon,  the  pulpit  will  lose  solidity.  It  becomes 
monotonous  when  it  uniformly  devotes  itself  to  brief  sayings. 
A  loss  of  dignity  is  sometimes  conjoined  with  a  loss  of  variety. 
There  were  circumstances  which  rendered  it  proper  for  Dr. 
Raffles  of  Liverpool,  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  single  word, 
“Forward,”  and  for  William  Jay  of  Bath,  to  preach  on  the 
word  “  Ebenezer.”  There  was,  however,  a  puerility  in,  the 
feats  of  clergymen,  who  still  did  not  intend  to  trifle  with  the 
sacred  volume,  when  they  discoursed,  one  on  the  phrase  “  0 
wheel,”  one  on  the  word  “Mighty,”  one  on  the  word  “But,” 
one  on  the  uninspired  word  “  Selah,”  another  on  “  Aha ;  ” 
still  another,  when  he  delivered  three  or  four  sermons  on  the 
word  “Amen ;  ”  and  another  yet,  when  he  delivered  eleven 
long  discourses  on  the  interjection  “0.” 

^  See  for  an  abbreviated  text,  ix.  4  below. 

*  Mr.  Jay  selected  this  text  for  a  discourse  at  the  Jubilee  of  the  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  in  Surrey  Chapel,  where  he  had  preached  on  a  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  occasion  fifty-six  years  before.  There  was  a  peculiar  sif^nificance  in  his 
repeating,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  before  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  min¬ 
istry,  a  word  which  drew  from  them  the  response :  “  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord 
helped  us”  (1  Sam.  vii.  12). 

Yol.  XXX.  No.  120. 
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3.  Biblical  passages  which,  as  texta^  are  fresh  and  novel 
have  some  advantages  for  making  an  easy  and  lasting  im¬ 
pression.  When  a  verse  is  often  repeated  as  the  theme  of  a 
discourse,  it  becomes  so  familiar  as  to  lose  its  meaning.  It 
is  like  a  globule  of  quicksilver  rolling  over  a  plate  of  glass. 
So  many  sermons  have  been  delivered  on  it  that,  as  soon  as  it 
is  repeated,  it  invites  a  comparison  of  the  different  sermons 
with  each  other.  Three  clergymen  have  been  known  to 
preach  three  discourses  from  the  same  text  to  the  same  con¬ 
gregation  on  tliree  successive  Sabbaths.  Two  clergymen 
have  preached  two  sermons  from  the  same  text  to  the  same 
congregation  on  the  same  Sabbath.  The  text  was  a  very 
common,  as  well  as  a  very  plain  one ;  its  very  phraseology 
suggested  the  fit  plan  of  treating  it ;  and  so,  in  fact,  all  these 
sermons  had  substantially  the  same  order  of  tliought.  Co¬ 
incidences  like  these  have  exposed  ministers  to  the  charge 
of  plagiarism.  —  Still,  the  search  for  novel  texts  is  attended 
with  peril. 

A.  It  often  ends  in  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  the  hearers 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  preacher.  Theological  candidates  in 
Germany  were  once  accustomed  to  choose  for  their  trial- 
sermons  such  texts  as  2  Sam.  x.  5 ;  Mark  ix.  49 ;  2  Tim.  iv. 
13.^  A  theological  candidate  in  England,  who  has  been 
imitated  by  at  least  one  candidate  in  America,  when  called 
to  preach  a  sermon  before  the  clergymen  wlio  were  to  decide 
upon  his  fitness  for  the  ministry,  discoursed  on  the  words: 
“  Ye  are  spies ;  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are 
come”  (Gen.  xlii.  9). 

B.  The  fondness  for  novel  texts  leads  the  preacher  to 
discourse  on  words  suggesting  ludicrous  or  repulsive  asso¬ 
ciations.  “  Pelatiah  the  son  of  Benaiah  died”  (Ezek.  xi.  13), 
was  the  passage  selected  for  a  forenoon’s  discourse  containing 
some  assertions  repugnant  to  the  views  of  a  clerical  hearer, 
who  replied  to  them,  in  the  afternoon’s  discourse  of  the  same 
day,  from  the  words  :  “  Pekahiah  the  son  of  Menahem  began 
to  reign”  (2  Kings  xv.  23).  John  Foster  commenced  one 

1  Von  Ammon’s  Handbuch,  §  38. 
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of  his  sermons  with  the  remark :  “  Now,  I  dare  say,  some  of 
you  may  think  that  I  am  going  to  preach  a  very  odd  sermon 
from  such  an  odd  text.”  “  A  minister  of  no  ordinary  celeb¬ 
rity  once  preached  from  1  Kings  x.  22 ;  ‘  Gold  and  silver, 
ivory  and  apes  and  peacocks.’  ”  ^  Several  Puritan  divines 
have  delivered  analogical  discourses  on  Psa.  lx.  8.  Massillon 
has  been  imitated  by  more  than  one  clergyman,  selecting  the 
text:  “Loose  him  [the  colt]  and  bring  him  hither”  (Luke 
xix.  30),  for  a  sermon  on  the  duty  of  fasting  for  sin,  and 
thus  reducing  the  animal  appetites.  The  preacher  defends 
such  a  sermon  by  pleading  that  it  arouses  men  from  their 
listlessness.  But  it  often  awakes  them  from  sleep  only  to 
encourage  them  in  levity.  “  In  the  choice  of  the  text  care 
is  to  be  taken  not  to  choose  texts  that  seem  to  have  humor 
in  them.”  2 — German  writers  on  homiletics  proscribe,  as  the 
bases  of  sermons,  several  verses  in  the  Old  Testament,  —  in 
the  book  of  Judges  and  the  Canticles,  for  instance,  —  because 
tliey  are  associated  with  repulsive  ideas.  Vinet  goes  so  far 
as  to  proscribe  2  Peter  ii.  12.  There  is,  however,  at  the 
present  day,  little  danger  of  erring  in  this  direction. 

IX.  A  passage  of  the  Bible  has  one  fitness  to  be  used  as  a 
text,  when  it  introduces  an  attractive  variety  into  the  methods 
of  presenting  religious  truth. 

1.  Its  phraseology  may  lead  the  mind  into  a  distinctive 
and  peculiar  train  of  thought.  It  may  not  be  novel  as  a 
text,  yet  the  style  of  it  may  suggest  a  novel  course  of  remark. 
A  new  emphasis  may  be  laid  upon  a  very  common  word, 
and  give  a  peculiar  freshness  to  an  entire  discourse.  Wlien 
Dr.  Steinkopf  was  taking  breakfast  at  the  house  of  Henry 
Venn  Elliott,  a  member  of  the  host’s  family  remarked  that 
they  had  begun  their  meal  w  ithout  saying  grace.  The  guest 
arose  at  once,  and  prayed :  “  Lord,  pardon  thy  servants, 
who  can  begin  to  enjoy  any  of  thy  mercies  without  first 
thanking  thee.  Bless  the  Lord,  0  our  souls,  and  forget  7iot 

1  Lectures  on  Preaching.  By  S.  T.  Sturtevant  (3d  ed.),  p.  1. 

2  Bishop  Burnet,  on  the  Pastoral  Care,  chap.  viii. 
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all  his  benefits.”  ^  This  nse  of  Ps.  ciii.  2  was  as  novel  as  if 
the  verse  itself  had  been  an  unfamiliar  one. 

Tlie  textual  sermon  has  been  compared  to  a  tree  springing 
up  from  the  seed.  Tlie  text,  like  the  seed,  germinates 
according  to  its  own  laws ;  has  an  organic  relation  to  the 
discourse  evolved  from  it,  the  sap  of  the  text  reaching  “  the 
furthest  twig  of  the  sermon  ” ;  the  variety  of  the  texts  de¬ 
veloping  a  like  variety  in  the  homilies  which  are  started  and 
fostered  by  them.  ‘All  the  varying  influences  of  experience, 
observation,  reading,  and  reflection,  should  minister  to  the 
sermon  growing  up  from  the  text,  as  the  influences  of  the 
air,  dew,  rain,  and  sunshine,  minister  to  the  tre^,  growing 
up  from  the  seed.’  ^ 

It  is  well  said  by  a  class  of  critics,  that  for  a  discourse 
proving  the  duty  of  prayer  to  God,  the  text  1  Tim.  ii.  2  is 
more  appropriate  than  Acts  viii.  15 ;  because  the  former 
passage  contains  an  apostolic  exhortation  to  pray,  the  latter 
passage  contains  only  a  record  of  an  apostolic  example ;  for 
a  sermon  on  the  sinfulness  of  misusing  the  tongue  the  first 
clause  of  Lev.  xix.  16  is  more  pertinent  than  1  John  iii.  18, 
because  the  former  passage  is  a  direct  command  of  Jehovah, 
relating  to  nothing  but  wrong  speech,  the  latter  passage  is 
an  apostolic  exhortation  relating  to  wrong  speech  and  other 
topics  as  well ;  for  a  sermon  proving  the  duty  of  living  a 
holy  life,  the  text  1  Pet.  i.  16,  17  is  more  suitable  than  Isa. 
vi.  3,  because  the  former  passage  contains  both  a  divine  and 
an  apostolic  injunction,  the  latter  contains  only  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  the  seraphim.^  These  criticisms  are  important ;  but 
they  overlook  the  fact  that  when  a  pastor  needs  to  add  a 
refreshing  variety  to  his  discourses,  he  may  describe  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  men  with  prominent  reference  at  one  time  to  its 
distinctive  character,  at  another  time  to  its  connection  with 
other  practices ;  now  to  its  inherent  goodness  or  badness, 
and  then  to  its  good  or  bad  results ;  here  to  the  law  of  God, 

1  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Venn  Elliott,  p.  148. 

2  See  Dr.  Kidder’s  Christian  Pastorate,  pp.  351,  352. 

*  D.  Siegm.  Jacob  Baumgarten’s  Anweisung  zum  erbaulichea  Predigen,  ^  9. 
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there  to  the  opinions  of  society.  The  use  of  texts  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  unity  of  single  discourses,  also  to  the  variety 
of  a  series.  The  text  is  called  the  rudder  of  the  sermon, 
and  as  various  passages  of  the  Bible  have  indefinitely 
various  forms  they  may  diversify  the  course  of  the  sermons 
indefinitely. 

2.  A  text  may  consist  of  parallel,  or  of  mutually  illustrative 
scriptures,  and  thus  variegate  the  services  of  tlie  church. 
So  far  from  confining  himself  to  a  single  verse,  or  even  a 
single  chapter,  of  the  Bible,  a  pastor  may  discourse  on  an 
entire  book,  as  for  example,  the  book  of  Job,  Ecclesiastes, 
etc.  He  may  discourse,  not  always  on  a  text  as  associated 
with  its  context,  but  sometimes  on  parallel  verses  culled 
from  different  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  on  nar¬ 
ratives,  for  example,  in  the  Old  Testament  describing  the 
type,  conjoined  with  narratives  in  the  New  Testament  de¬ 
scribing  the  antitype.  More  than  one  interesting  sermon 
has  been  written  on  Lev.  xvi.  2-19  united  with  Heb.  vii. 
25-28 ;  the  former  describing  the  entrance  of  the  Jewish 
high  priest  into  the  holiest  part  of  the  temple,  and  the  latter 
alluding  to  the  entrance  of  the  Redeemer  into  the  immediate 
presence  of  him  who  occupieth  the  mercy-seat :  also  on  Num. 
xxi.  7-9,  conjoined  with  John  iii.  14,  15 ;  the  former  de¬ 
tailing  the  circumstances  of  raising  the  brazen  serpent  in 
the  wilderness,  and  the  latter  pointing  to  him  who  was  lifted 
up  for  our  spiritual  healing :  also  on  Gen.  xxii.  1-14  con¬ 
nected  with  John  iii.  16  ;  the  former  giving  a  history  of 
Abraham  preparing  to  offer  his  only  son,  and  the  latter 
teaching  the  grace  of  the  Father  wlio  did  offer  his  only 
begotten. 

3.  For  the  sake  of  variety,  a  text  may  consist  of  scriptures 
apparently  inconsistent  one  with  another.^  Sometimes  a 
deeper  interest  is  awakened  by  examining  two  or  more 

^  John  Newton  would  not  have  endorsed  this  remark.  “  I  shall  preach,”  he 
says,  “  perhaps  very  usefully  upon  two  opposite  texts,  while  kept  apart ;  but,  if 
I  attempt  nicely  to  reconcile  them,  it  is  ten  to  one  if  I  do  n’t  begin  to  bungle.”— 
Cecil’s  Memoirs  of  Newton,  p.  200. 
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passages  which  appear  to  contradict  each  other,  than  by  ex¬ 
amining  two  or  more  which  resemble  each  other.  Men  are 
eager  to  learn  the  meaning  and  force  of  a  text,  one  part  of 
which  is  John  xv.  15 :  “All  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my 
Father  I  have  made  known  unto  you,”  and  the  other  part  is 
John  xvi.  12:- “I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you; 
but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.”  Why  did  our  Lord  utter  the 
first  part  of  this  text  after  the  second  part,  yet  in  the  same 
hour  with  it  ?  The  Bible  rouses  the  mind  from  its  torpid 
state  by  declaring  that  man  dieth  and  is  not,  and  yet  lives 
forever ;  that  man  is  a  worm  of  the  dust,  and  yet  is  made 
little  lower  than  tlie  angels ;  that  he  must  love,  and  yet  hate 
his  father,  mother,  brother,  sister  ;  that  every  man  must  bear 
his  own  burden,  and  yet  eacli  one  bear  the  burdens  of  his 
brethren  ;  that  man’s  body  will  be  raised  from  the  grave,  and 
yet  not  the  same  body ;  that  Christ  was  ignorant  of  some 
things,  and  yet  knew  all  things  ;  that  he  could  not  hold  up 
his  own  cross,  and  yet  upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power.  When  two  classes  of  passages  stand  in  apparently 
hostile  array  against  each  other  at  the  opening  of  a  sermon, 
the  somnolent  hearer  is  kept  awake  in  order  to  see  how  the 
conflict  will  end.  He  may  be  raised  by  tlie  discourse  from 
his  natural  love  of  learning  the  truth  to  a  gracious  love  of 
the  truth  which  is  learned. ^ 

4.  In  order  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  pulpit,  a  text 
may  be  chosen  for  its  merely  indirect  and  analogical  references. 
It  may  excite  a  new  interest,  if  it  suggest  a  train  of  thought 
which  the  sermon  does  not  distinctly  specify.  A  biblical 
narrative  may  be  so  elucidated  that  it  will  intimate  truths 
not  noticed  explicitly  by  the  minister.  Of  a  Saturday  evening, 


1  Valuable  bints  on  the  treatment  of  texts  which  may  vivify  and  brighten  a 
discourse  by  the  contrasts  which  they  present  are  given  in  the  various  works 
(named  in  the  note  at  the  end  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xxx.),  on  “Biblical 
Contradictions,”  especially  in  the  very  elaborate  volume  entitled  “  The  Discrep¬ 
ancies  of  Scripture.  An  Examination  of  Texts  which  .are  said  to  conflict  with 
one  another.  By  John  W.  Haley,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by  Alvah 
Hovey,  D.D.,  President  of  New’ton  Theological  Institution,  and  Professor  of 
Theology  and  Christian  Ethics.”  1873. 
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several  young  men  in  the  parish  of  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons  were 
drowned,  and  only  one  member  of  their  party  was  saved.  On 
Sabbath  morning  he  preaehed  a  sermon  from  the  text:  “And 
I  only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee.”  It  was  not  necessary 
to  make  tlie  slightest  allusion  to  tlie  casualty  of  the  preceding 
day.  Seldom  has  a  more  intense  (even  if  unwarranted) 
interest  been  awakened  among  a  congregation  than  by  the 
discourse  in  which  the  same  divine  painted  the  character  of 
Jeroboam,  and  made  his  text  (2  Kings  xvii.  21)  loom  up  as 
a  portrait  of  Thomas  Jefferson. ^  Before  a  class  of  men  who 
were  beginning  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment,  a 
severely  logical,  as  well  as  analogical,  discourse  was  onee 
preached  on  Gen.  xix.  24,  25.  The  inhabitants  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha  were  represented  as  going  tlirough  a  certain 
process  of  reasoning  to  prove  that  the  predicted  ruin  of  their 
cities  could  not  be  allowed  under  the  fatherly  care  of  a  kind, 
merciful,  and  gracious  God.  The  preacher  made  no  attempt 
to  refute  the  reasoning,  but  left  it  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
simple  words  of  his  text:  “  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom 
and  upon  Gomorrha  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of 
heaven  ;  and  he  overthrew  those  cities,”  etc.  With  these 
words  the  preacher  abruptly  closed  his  discourse.  “  Why  did 
he  not  apply  it  ?  ”  was  the  question  asked  by  men  who  saw 
that  the  argument  seeming  to  prove  that  Sodom  would  not 
be  destroyed  was  the  very  argument  seeming  to  prove  that 
the  finally  impenitent  would  not  be  punished.  The  hearers 
felt  the  pertinence  of  the  sermon  to  their  own  speculations. 
The  sermon,  however,  did  not  allude  to  them,  but  prompted 
the  restless  inquiry :  “  Why  did  he  not  apply  it  ?  ”  No  proof 
is  so  convincing  as  that  which  a  hearer  is  led  to  work  out  by 
his  own  logic. 

On  a  Sabbath  evening,  near  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  after 
his  hearers  had  spent  several  days  in  exploring  the  sites  of 
Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  the  old  villages  along  the  Nile, 
an  English  minister  culled  out  for  his  text  a  few  phrases  from 

^  See  Duyekink’s  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Litemture,  Vol.  i.  p.  247 ;  Memoir 
of  Emmons,  chap.  viii.  §  3,  pp.  138-142,  and  chap.  xv.  §  1,  p.  321. 
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the  first  eight  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Exodus ;  and,  as 
these  familiar  phrases  were  explained,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Lord  were  speaking  audibly  to  men  oppressed  by  their  sinful¬ 
ness,  just  as  the  same  Lord  spoke  centuries  ago  on  that 
Egyptian  plain  to  men  groaning  under  their  taskmasters; 

“  And  God . said . I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto 

Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob  [and  saved  them], . and  I  have 

also  established  my  covenant  with  them  [and  their  spiritual 

children], . and  I  have  also  heard  the  groaning  of  the 

children  [mourning  for  their  sins]  ; . and  I  will  bring  you 

out  from  under  the  burdens  of  the  Egyptians  [the  slavery  of 

sin] , . and  I  will  redeem  you  with  a  stretched-out  arm 

[the  arms  extended  on  the  cross], . and  I  will  take  you 

to  me  for  a  people  [a  spiritual  church] ,  and  I  will  be  to  you 

a  God  [the  Almighty  Comforter], . and  I  will  bring  you 

into  the  land  [of  freedom,  of  everlasting  rest,  where  all  of 
you  shall  be  kings  and  priests  unto  God].”  A  critic  re¬ 
marked  :  “  In  that  entire  sermon  there  were  not  many,  if 
any,  ideas  which  were  new  to  me ;  and  also  not  many  which 
did  not  seem  new.” 

X.  Those  verses  of  the  Bible  which  appear  to  have  sud¬ 
denly  suggested  themselves  to  the  preacher  at  the  time  of 
his  discoursing  upon  them,  are  fitted,  in  at  least  one  par¬ 
ticular,  to  be  used  as  texts. 

The  sermons  of  a  minister  are  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
dried  preparations  of  the  botanist.  He  appears  to  be  artifi¬ 
cial,  to  have  searched  laboriously  for  some  biblical  verse  with 
which  he  might  associate  his  predetermined  train  of  thought. 
We  read  of  one  German  divine  preaching  on  the  utility  of 
turnpike  roads  as  free  from  robbers,  and  taking  for  his  text 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  ;  of  another  discoursing  ou 
the  importance  of  men’s  restricting  themselves  to  only  one 
article  of  food  at  a  meal,  and  the  text  for  his  preachment  was : 
“  One  thing  is  needful  ”  ;  of  still  another  enforcing  the  duty 
of  walking  into  the  country  for  exercise,  and  his  text  was : 
“Behold,  two  of  them  went  that  same  day  to  a  village  called  Em- 
maus,  which  was  from  Jerusalem  about  threescore  furlongs.” 
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■When  his  hearers  can  not,  and  also  when  they  do  not,  per¬ 
ceive  a  natural  conneetion  between  the  minister’s  text  and 
his  other  religious  services,  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  sympathy 
with  his  congregation.  In  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
stiffness  and  isolation,  he  may  discourse  on  such  passages  as 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  spontaneously,  instead  of  having 
been  searched  for  wearily.  He  gains  this  appearance  of 
naturalness  when  he  discourses  on  a  passage  which  has  a 
marked  pertinence  to  the  scenes  of  the  day,  or  which  has  the 
charm  of  novelty,  or  which  does,  in  fact,  come  of  itself  into  his 
mind  at  the  very  hour  of  his  beginning  to  deliver  his  sermon. 
When  he  refreshes  himself  with  a  new  thought,  he  refreshes 
his  hearers  likewise.  He  speaks  extempore  on  a  verse  which 
occurs  to  him  extempore,  and  the  fact  of  such  an  occurrence 
has  a  talismanic  power  over  him  and  his  auditors.  Perhaps 
he  has  written  his  discourse,  but  a  new  exigency  induces 
him  to  build  a  new  portico  for  the  old  edifice.  The  unex¬ 
pected  choice  of  his  text  stimulates  him  to  fresh  effort  in 
delivering  what  he  had  antecedently  prepared.  He  moves 
onward  the  more  vigorously,  because  he  was  excited  at  his 
starting-place.  He  was  to  describe  the  beneficence  of  the 
Messiah,  in  a  sermon  from  Ps.  Ixxii.  13  :  “  He  shall  spare  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  shall  save  the  souls  of  the  needy  ” ; 
but  just  before  the  speaker  announced  these  words,  a  shower 
began  to  fall  upon  the  parched  harvest-fields,  and  he  at  once 
changed  his  text  to  the  sixth  verse  of  the  same  Psalm  :  “  He 
shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass,  as  showers 
that  water  the  earth.”  He  was  expecting  to  describe  the 
divine  omnipotence,  in  a  discourse  from  Ps.  Ixii.  11 :  “  Power 
belongeth  unto  God  ”  ;  but  a  violent  thunder-storm  arose 
after  the  congregation  had  assembled,  and  the  text  was 
changed  to  Job  xxxvii.  5 :  “  God  thundereth  marvellously 
with  his  voice  ;  great  things  doeth  he  which  we  cannot  com¬ 
prehend.”  The  latter  of  these  two  verses  suggests  the  same 
idea  with  the  former ;  but  it  came  like  lightning  into  the 
mind  of  the  preacher,  and  electrified  the  audience.  In  the 
hottest  part  of  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  a  recent  summer,  a 
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sermon  on  the  happiness  of  heaven  was  preached  from  Rev. 
xxi.  25  :  “  The  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day ;  for 
there  shall  be  no  night  there  ”  ;  and  the  beautiful  verses  of 
Doddridge  were  repeated  : 

“  No  midnight  shade,  no  clouded  sun, 

But  sacred,  high,  eternal  noon.” 

If  the  preacher  had  attained  the  fitting  command  over  his 
own  powers,  and  in  particular  over  his  memory  of  the  in¬ 
spired  volume,  he  might  have  relieved  the  sultriness  of  that 
afternoon  by  substituting  for  his  text  two  verses  of  his  con¬ 
text  :  “And  he  showed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear 
as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  the 

Lamb, . and  on  either  side  of  the  river  was  there  the 

tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded 
her  fruit  every  month,  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations”  (Rev.  xxii.  1,  2).  On  one  day  a 
brilliant  light,  on  another  day  a  cooling  stream,  is  the  most 
expressive  symbol  of  the  upper  paradise. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  remark  of  Lord  Chester¬ 
field,  that  in  a  ‘numerous  assembly  everything  depends  upon 
instantaneous  turns.'*  There  arc  many  exemplilications  of 
this  truth  in  the  history  of  the  pulpit.  A  New  England 
parish  was  once  distracted  by  a  quarrel  among  the  singers ; 
an  eminent  divine  was  privately  requested  to  address  the 
parish  on  the  evils  of  discord ;  before  he  began  his  sermon 
the  two  choristers  had  led  the  two  factions  of  the  choir  in 
singing  for  the  same  hymn  two  different  tunes,  and  the 
audience  were  confounded  by  this  music  of  Babel ;  the 
preacher  thought  at  once  of  1  Cor.  xi.  18 :  “  For  first  of  all 
when  ye  come  together  in  the  church,  1  hear  that  there  be 
divisions  among  you,  and  I  partly  believe  it  ”  ;  the  sudden 
choice  of  this  text,  the  pertinence  of  it,  the  seeming  delicacy 
of  it,  put  the  speaker  and  the  hearers  into  the  right  humor, 
and  brought  the  choir,  as  well  as  the  parish,  into  harmony. 
Another  divine  was  called  to  preach  a  sermon  on  a  week-day 
at  a  time  of  special  religious  interest.  The  men  of  Belial  in 
his  parish  had  formed  a  secret  plan  to  interrupt  the  religious 
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service  by  a  barbecue  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  service  had  begun 
they  paraded  their  roasted  ox  before  the  church  edifice. 
When  the  minister  understood  the  meaning  of  the  noise  and 
the  march,  his  mind  darted  upon  Ps.  Ixix.  30,  31 :  “I  will 
praise  the  name  of  God  with  a  song,  and  will  magnify  him 
with  thanksgiving.  This  also  shall  please  the  Lord  better 
than  an  ox  or  bullock  that  hath  horns  and  hoofs.”  Such  a 
readiness  in  the  choice  of  a  text  gives  to  a  minister  a  facti¬ 
tious  as  well  as  a  real  power,  and  keeps  his  hearers  on  the 
alert,  expecting  some  quick  or  ingenious  turn.  The  apparent 
extemporization  does  not  always  lose  its  power  if  it  be  the 
actual  result  of  premeditation. 

Here,  however,  as  elsewhere,  an  excellence  readily  slides 
into  a  fault.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  may  easily  overstep  the 
line  between  propriety  and  impropriety,  and  if  we  remain  a 
rod  from  this  line  on  the  right  side  of  it,  we  are  wiser  than 
if  we  go  an  inch  beyond  it  on  the  wrong  side.  Sound  sense, 
a  cultivated  taste,  and  simple  piety  will  recognize  the  exact 
line.  When  a  pastor  regards  himself  as  divinely  called  to 
speak  on  a  verse  merely  because  it  has  suddenly  occurred  to 
him,  or  because  it  chances  to  tally  with  some  minor  event 
of  the  day,  he  is  in  peril  of  degrading  his  office.  One  min¬ 
ister  has  been  known  to  stand  in  the  pulpit  as  a  schoolmaster 
at  his  desk,  and  adapt  a  text  to  some  individual  whom  he 
espies  in  a  pew,  as  a  pedagogue  directs  a  reproof  to  some  idle 
boy  at  the  bench.  “What  meaneth,  then,  this  bleating  of 
the  sheep  in  mine  ears,  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  which  I 
hear?”  (1  Sam.  xv.  14)  was  a  text  chosen  by  a  clergyman 
after  having  been  disturbed,  and  expecting  to  be  again  dis¬ 
turbed,  by  the  members  of  his  congregation  noisily  leaving 
the  sanctuary.  “Should  such  a  man  as  I  flee?”  was  the 
remark  made  by  a  minister,  who  saw  that  when  he  rose  to 
preach  several  men  in  the  assembly  rose  to  escape  from  him. 
The  remark  detained  the  fugitives  until  they  perceived  that 
it  was  the  text  (Neh.  vi.  11)  of  the  sermon  which  they  were 
determined  not  to  hear.  Several  rhetoricians,  Von  Ammon 
for  example,  have  condemned  Archdeacon  Paley  for  selecting 
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a  text  which  pointed  at  the  diminutive  stature,  the  immature 
age,  the  official  power  of  one  of  his  hearers ;  the  ambition, 
avarice,  selfishness  of  others.^  The  younger  Pitt  had  solicited 
tlie  votes  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament,  and  been  repulsed.  A  few  months  afterward  he 
obtained  the  desired  votes,  and  very  soon  became  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  After  his  elevation  tlie  Premier,  only 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  visited  his  Alma  Mater,  and  was 
received  with  such  a  degree  of  adulation  as  betrayed  the 
desire  of  tlie  gownsmen  for  places  of  honor  and  profit.  The 
common  report  has  been  tliat,  at  his  first  appearance  in  St. 
Mary’s  church,  he  was  obliged  to  hear  from  Dr.  Paley  a 
discourse  to  sycophants  from  John  vi.  9 :  “  Tliere  is  a  lad 
here  which  hath  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  but 
wliat  are  they  among  so  many  ?  ”  When  asked  whether  he 
did  come  down  to  this  personality  the  Archdeacon  said :  No. 
“  I  was  not  at  Cambridge  at  the  time  ;  but  I  remember  that, 
one  day  when  I  was  riding  out  with  a  friend  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Carlisle,  and  we  were  talking  about  tlie  bustle 
and  confusion  which  Mr.  Pitt’s  appearance  w'ould  then  cause 
in  the  University,  I  said  that  if  I  had  been  there,  and  asked 
to  preach  on  the  occasion,  I  would  have  taken  that  passage 
for  my  text.”  It  is  easier  to  say  what  one  would  do  than 
to  do  it.  A  verse  may  be  naturally  suggested,  and  yet  be, 
on  the  whole,  improper  for  a  text. 

§  6.  Methods  of  Announcing  the  Text. 

In  many  churches  the  text  is  announced  in  a  peculiarly 
formal,  dignified,  and  solemn  manner.  It  is  prefaced  with 
an  Introduction,  sometimes  as  long  as  the  Introduction  of 
the  sermon,  is  occasionally  preceded  or  folloived  by  a  short 
prayer,  and,  when  it  is  recited,  the  congregation  reverently 

1  Ilandbuch  der  Anleitung  zur  Kanzelberedsamkeit  von  Dr.  Christoph. 
Friedrich  von  Ammon.  §  38.  Von  Ammon  does  not  name  Dr.  Paley  as  the 
object  of  his  criticism,  but  alludes  to  the  preacher  as  “one  of  the  most  learned 
theologians  of  the  University.”  He  derives  his  narrative  from  Hiittner's  Eng- 
lisch.  Miscellen.  Band  III.  St.  1.  s.  50. 

2  Paley’s  Works,  Vol.  i.  pp.  43,  44. 
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rise.  The  occasion  is  not  infrequent,  when,  at  least,  some 
parts  of  this  method  are  eminently  proper.  They  add  an 
emphasis  to  the  discourse.  The  Introduction  to  the  text 
calls  particular  attention  to  it.  Some  peculiarity  of  the 
biblical  verse  may  demand  a  few  prefatory  words.  Two  or 
three  very  interesting  sermons,  for  example,  have  been 
preached  on  the  law  :  “  If  a  bird’s  nest  chance  to  be  before 
thee  in  the  way  in  any  tree,  or  on  the  ground,  whether  they 
be  young  ones  or  eggs,  and  the  dam  sitting  upon  the  young 
or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the 
young:  But  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  let  the  dam  go,  and  take 
the  young  to  thee,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou 
mayest  prolong  thy  days”  (Deut.  xxii.  6,7).  The  moral 
significance  of  such  words  is  so  recondite  that  they  may 
appear  inapposite  for  the  pulj)it,  unless  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  be  led  insensibly  and  gradually  to  perceive  that  the 
greatest  truths  lie  hidden  in  the  smallest  phenomena.  The 
universal  providence  of  God  is  revealed  in  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow.  “A  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that 
which  hath  wings  shall  tell  the  matter.” 

The  ancient  formality  in  announcing  the  text  is  often 
reduced,  in  our  land  and  age,  to  the  simple  request,  that  the 
audience  duly  consider  the  truths  which  are  to  be  presented. 
Sometimes  the  minister  breaks  the  silence  of  the  church  by 
abruptly  naming  the  chapter  and  verse  which  contain  the 
words  on  which  he  is  to  speak ;  or  still  more  abruptly  by 
reciting  the  words  before  he  names  the  place  where  they  are 
to  be  found.  Not  infrequently  he  may  exhibit  the  dignity 
of  these  words  by  this  isolation  of  them.  When  the  people 
are  still  and  expectant  he  utters  the  verse  on  which  he  is  to 
comment,  and  which  first  of  all  he  desires  to  lodge  in  the 
memory  of  his  hearers  :  “  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
who  made  heaven  and  earth”  (Ps.  exxiv.  8),  or  “  The  Lord 
is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him,  to  all  that  call  upon 
him  in  truth  ”  (Ps.  cxlv.  18),  or  “  God  is  a  spirit ;  and  they 
that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ” 
(John  iv.  24),  or  “  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
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ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us  ;  if  we  confess  our  sins 
lie  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse 
us  from  all  unrighteousness”  (1  John  i.  8,  9),  or  “If  any 
man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous”  (1  John  ii.  1).  The  utility  of  a  text  and  the 
importance  of  an  impressive  elocution  were  once  illustrated 
by  a  minister  who,  with  a  majestic  voice,  and  without  any 
previous  reference  to  chapter  and  verse,  overawed  his  hearers 
by  the  words  :  “  Marvel  not  at  this ;  for  the  hour  is  coming 
in  the  wdiich  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice, 
and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good  unto  the 
resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the 
resurrection  of  damnation”  (John  v.  28,  29).  He  reiterated 
these  words  with  such  pathos  and  authority  that  his  sermon 
was  long  remembered,  yet  no  part  of  it  except  the  text  could 
be  s])eciried.  It  was  but  a  string  on  which  the  diamond  hung. 
It  was  rich  indeed,  but  its  chief  wealth  was  in  the  verses 
which  introduced  it. 

Still,  every  occasion  and  every  text  do  not  allow  this 
abruptness.  A  minister  must  have  his  thoughts  about  him. 
He  may  seem  to  be  well  nigh  blasphemous  when  he  rises, 
and  without  a  single  introductory  word  proclaims:  “I  am 
the  Lord;  I  change  not”  (Mai.  iii.  6)  He  may  appear  to 
be  indulging  in  a  trivial  personality  when  he  calls  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  hearers  and  spectators  to  “  My  leanness,  my  lean¬ 
ness  ;  w'oe  unto  me”  (Isa.  xxiv.  16).  An  audience  in  an 
American  city  were  once  convulsed  with  laughter  by  a 
clergyman  who  was,  like  Baron  Hardenbroke,  “  of  a  circum¬ 
ference  which  looked  as  if  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping 
were  his  sole  occupation,”  and  who,  before  he  began  his 
sermon,  surprised  his  people  by  declaring,  without  a  preface, 
“  If  any  other  man  thinketh  that  he  hath  whereof  he  might 
trust  in  the  flesh,  1  more”  (Phil.  iii.  4).  The  clergyman 
was  ignorant  of  any  reason  for  the  levity  of  his  hearers ;  his 
innocence  made  him  guileless ;  but  he  learned  from  the 
incident  that  when  a  minister  discourses  on  a  text  which 
will  be  associated  with  his  own  physique,  or  any  marked 
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event  of  liis  life,  he  should  not  omit  the  precautionary 
formula. 

When  a  preacher  delivers  an  address  in  behalf  of  some  mis¬ 
sionary  society  or  charitable  institution,  some  needy  college  or 
church,  he  may  deliver  it  in  the  form  of  a  Statement,  rather 
than  that  of  a  Sermon.  He  may,  now  and  then,  introduce 
a  novelty  into  the  hour  of  divine  service  by  founding  his 
remarks  on  the  facts  of  present  history,  instead  of  founding 
them  on  a  passage  of  the  Bible.  If,  however,  he  preface  his 
remarks  by  a  biblical  epigraph,  he  should  never  treat  that 
epigraph  as  a  mere  motto  (because  texts  of  sermons  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  mottos  for  essays),  but  he  should  introduce 
it,  and  make  subsequent  allusions  to  it,  as  an  expression  of 
principles  involved  in  his  eleemosynary  plea.  Then,  it  is 
often  graceful  for  him  to  preface  his  text  by  some  explanatory 
or  apologetic  remarks,  in  order  that  his  hearers  may  not  be 
startled  by  the  violence  of  the  transition  from  his  comment  on 
inspired  words  to  his  statement  of  pecuniary  needs.  Begin¬ 
ning  his  discourse  with  1  Sam.  xiv.  6 :  “It  may  be  that  the 
Lord  will  work  for  us  ;  for  there  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord  to 
save  by  many  or  by  few,”  an  unskilful  pleader  first  describes 
the  thrilling  scene  which  occurred  in  the  valley  between  Mich- 
mash  and  Gibeah,  and  secondly,  plunges  his  hearers  into  a 
“  Statement  of  the  wants  of  the  Tract  and  Book  Society,” 
or  the  “  Society  for  the  relief  of  Discharged  Convicts.” 
A  more  expert  orator  saves  his  audience  from  a  shock,  by 
saying,  at  the  outset,  that  he  does  not  intend  to  preach  a 
regular  sermon  on  any  doctrine  or  any  general  duty  specified 
in  the  Bible ;  but  he  merely  designs  to  make  certain  state¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  the  Tract  and  Bock  Society ;  and  these 
statements  will  illustrate  and  be  illustrated  by  the  words 
which  Jonathan  uttered  to  his  armor-bearer;  words  breathing 
the  lowly,  yet  brave  spirit,  the  zeal  and  the  faith,  by  which 
we  may  hope  to  rise  from  small  beginnings  to  great  results  ; 
words  which  are  recorded  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  6,  and  which  will 
often  suggest  themselves  to  the  hearer  by  the  facts  narrated 
in  the  address. 
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If  a  preacher  aim  to  introduce  his  text  in  easy  and  natural 
methods,  consonant  with  its  peculiar  spirit,  and  with  the 
occasion  on  which  he  speaks,  he  will  be  apt  to  free  his  other 
services  from  monotony.  One  source  of  the-interest  which 
Professor  Lawson  excited  was  the  appropriate  variety  of  the 
modes  in  which  he  began  his  discourses.  He  did  not  allow 
his  pulpit  to  resemble 

“  A  sleepy  land,  where,  under  the  same  wheel. 

The  same  old  rut  would  deepen  year  by  year.” 

We  read  that  on  one  occasion,  a  clergyman,  who  had 
finished  liis  discourse,  and  had  forgotten  that  Dr.  Lawson 
was  to  deliver  another  immediately  afterward,  pronounced 
the  benediction,  and  thus  dismissed  the  assembly.  But  the 
ever-ready  preacher  rose  at  once,  and  began  his  sermon, 
with  the  words :  “  My  friends,  you  will,  no  doubt,  think  it 
strange  that  the  apostolic  benediction  has  been  pronounced 
before  the  close  of  the  services  ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  twentieth  verse,  you  will 
find  that  Paul  pronounces  the  blessing,  and,  after  adding 
some  important  truths,  he  pronounces  it  a  second  time,  verse 
twenty-fourth.”  Once  he  was  expecting  to  preach  the  second 
sermon,  immediately  after  one  of  his  persevering  brethren 
liad  finished  the  first  sermon,  on  an  important  occasion ; 
but  his  tenacious  brother  hung  upon  the  first  discourse  so  long 
as  to  leave  no  time  for  the  second.  Dr.  Lawson  rose,  re¬ 
peated  the  inspired  words  :  “  For  brass  I  will  bring  gold, 
and  for  iron  I  will  bring  silver,  and  for  wood,  brass,  and  for 
stones,  iron,”  and  then  announced  that  he  should  omit  his 
own  wooden  discourse,  and  read  what  is  much  more  precious, 
—  a  golden  chapter  of  the  Bible.  Having  recited  it,  he 
dismissed  the  assembly.  His  manner  of  introducing  the 
chapter  made  the  chapter  itself  a  sermon.  A  novelty  is  often 
an  emphasis.  Still,  we  must  remember  the  legal  maxim: 
“  Privilegium  non  transit  in  exemplum.” 
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SIN  AND  SUFFERING  IN  THE  UNIVERSE,  AS  RELATED  TO 
THE  POWER,  WISDOM,  AND  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

BY  KEY.  HENRY  COWLES,  D.D.,  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

I  CANNOT  persuade  myself  to  enter  upon  this  subject  with¬ 
out  frankly  testifying  to  a  deep  sense  of  its  difficulties,  of  its 
magnitude,  and  of  its  demand  for  profound  humility  and 
reverence  toward  God.  Undeniably  the  subject  has  tasked 
tlie  human  intellect ;  has  brought  a  painful  strain  upon 
human  sympathy  ;  and  a  stern  moral  trial  upon  man’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  God’s  wisdom  and  love.  If  these  points  are  true 
in  regard  to  a  tithe  of  mankind,  how  immense  is  the  interest 
involved  in  this  subject,  and  how  assiduously,  and  withal 
prayerfully,  should  we  seek  whatever  light  upon  it  God  may 
in  kindness  bring  within  our  reach. 

My  interest  in  this  great  question  has  been  painfully 
deepened  by  the  confessions  of  some  good  men  who  say  in 
substance :  “  This  subject  is  utterly  dark  to  me ;  the  study 
of  it  for  a  lifetime  has  given  me  not  the  first  ray  of  light, 
not  the  first  sensation  of  relief.”  ^  I  cannot  say  this.  My 

1  On  the  subject  of  “  Sin  and  Suffering  in  the  Universe,”  and  speaking  of  its 
difiBculties,  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  writes  :  “  I  confess  for  one  that  I  feel  them,  and 
feel  them  more  sensibly  and  powerfully  the  more  I  look  at  them  and  the  longer 
I  live.  I  do  not  understand  these  facts,  and  I  make  no  advances  toward  under¬ 
standing  them.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  a  ray  of  light  on  this  subject  which 
I  had  not  when  the  subject  first  flashed  across  my  soul.  I  have  read  to  some 
extent  what  wise  and  good  men  have  written.  I  have  looked  at  their  theories 
and  explanations.  I  have  endeavored  to  weigh  their  arguments,  for  my  whole 
soul  pants  for  light  and  relief  on  these  questions.  But  I  get  neither ;  and  in 
the  distress  and  anguish  of  my  own  spirit,  I  confess  that  I  see  no  light  whatever. 
I  see  not  one  ray  of  light  to  disclose  to  me  why  sin  came  into  the  world,  why 
the  earth  is  strewn  with  the  dying  and  dead,  and  why  men  must  suffer  to  all 
eternity.  I  have  never  seen  a  particle  of  light  thrown  on  these  subjects  that  has 
given  a  moment’s  ease  to  my  tortured  mind,  nor  have  I  an  explanation  to  offer, 
or  a  thought  to  suggest,  which  would  be  of  relief  to  you.” . “  When  I 
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reflections  on  this  subject  have  given  me  relief,  I  may  truly 
say,  great  relief.  I  will  not  presume  that  I  shall  bring  like 
relief  to  all,  or  even  to  many  of  my  readers.  I  will  not 
promise  this  for  any  of  them  ;  it  must  suffice  me  to  set  forth 
witli  great  brevity,  and  with  whatever  clearness  and  simplicity 
I  may  be  able,  the  points  which  afford  this  relief  to  me.  I 
propose  to  treat  the  subject  in  the  following  method : 

I.  State  what  the  difficulties  are,  and  are  assumed  to  be : 

II.  Refer  to  tlie  sources  of  testimony  and  argument  avail¬ 
able  to  us  on  this  subject : 

III.  Then  meet  the  difficulties :  first,  severally  and  in 
detail ;  modifying  some  of  the  assumed  facts,  and  looking 
for  the  reasons  of  the  actual  facts  :  and  secondly,  in  general, 
by  advancing  sundry  hypotheses  which  may  account  for  the 
existence  of  sin  and  suffering  in  worlds  made  and  governed 
by  God. 

I.  The  difficulties,  actual  and  assumed,  may  be  put 
thus : 

1.  That  suffering  should  so  constantly  follow  sinning. 
2.  That  in  the  case  of  the  infants  of  our  race,  suffering 
should  precede  sinning ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals 
of  our  w’orld,  should  fall  upon  the  unsinning.  3.  That,  with 
infinite  power  to  prevent  it,  God  should  suffer  sin  to  exist  at 
all.  4.  That  he  should  permit  so  much  sin  and  suffering, 
whether  considered  absolutely,  or  relatively  to  the  amount 
of  holiness  and  happiness  in  this  world  or  in  the  universe. 
5.  That  the  human  race  should  become  sinners  without  their 
own  fault,  under  an  economy  virtually  constituted  by  God 
himself.  6.  That  the  question.  How  many  and  who  of  the 
race  shall  be  saved,  should  be  determined  irrespective  of 
their  own  agency.  7.  That  the  penal  consequences  of  incor- 


look  upon  a  world  of  sinners  and  sufferers ;  upon  death-beds  and  grave-yards; 
on  the  world  of  woe,  tilled  with  hosts  to  suffer  forever ;  when  I  see  my  friends, 
my  parents,  my  family,  my  people,  my  fellow-citizens;  —  when  I  look  upon  a 
whole  race  all  involved  in  this  sin  and  danger ;  and  when  I  see  the  great  mass 
of  them  wholly  unconcerned,  and  when  I  feel  that  God  only  can  save  them,  and 
yet  he  does  not  do  it,  I  am  struck  dumb.  It  is  all  dark,  dark  to  my  soul,  and 
I  cannot  disguise  it.’’  —  American  Presbyterian  Quarterly,  Oct.  1869,  p.  648. 
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rigible  sin  should,  under  God’s  law,  be  remediless  and  eternal, 
amounting  to  an  utter  wreck  of  well-being. 

II.  What  sources  of  testimony  and  argument  are  available 
and  legitimate  on  this  subject  ? 

Answering  this  point  very  briefly,  I  would  say :  (a)  Our 
own  experience  and  observation  in  this  sinning  world ;  (b) 
The  voice  of  our  own  moral  nature  ;  (c)  The  holy  scriptures 
accepted  as  God’s  revelation  ;  (d)  The  course  of  God’s  actual 
administration  over  this  world  throughout  the  various  epochs 
of  its  history. 

So  far  we  are  in  the  realm  of  /acts.  But  in  a  subject  of 
this  nature  which,  by  universal  admission,  stretches  away  in 
some  of  its  bearings  beyond  our  actual  knowledge  —  beyond 
the  sphere  of  knowledge  possible  to  us,  at  least  as  yet  —  there 
is  legitimate  place  for  hypothesis.  We  may  make  suppositions 
in  regard  to  God’s  plans  and  purposes.  In  doing  this  we  do 
not  undertake  to  affirm  absolutely  what  is;  we  only  say 
what  in  our  view  may  he.  Of  course  it  is  properly  required 
that  any  hypothesis  should  be,  apparently  to  us,  possible,  and 
even  probable.  Certainly  it  must  be  one  which  cannot  be 
proved  impossible.  Within  these  restrictions  hypotheses  may 
avail  to  relieve  us  very  materially  of  the  difficulties  which 
invest  this  subject. 

I.  Taking  up  now  the  specific  points  of  difficulty,  we 
name : 

1.  That  in  the  present  world  suffering  should  so  constantly 
follow  sinning. 

Perhaps  this  point  cannot  be  treated  better  than  in  the 
short  method  of  asking,  What  if  it  did  not  ?  Suppose  this 
great  fact  of  our  sinning  world  reversed,  so  that  suffering 
follows  sinning  no  longer.  All  sin  being  in  its  nature  viola¬ 
tion  of  law,  we  may  get  more  definite  views  of  the  case  if 
we  analyze  the  comprehensive  fact ;  suppose  thus :  (a)  No 
suffering  shall  follow  the  violation  of  physical  law ;  (6)  No 
suffering  shall  follow  the  violation  of  the  law  of  conscience ; 
(c)  No  suffering  shall  follow  the  violation  of  the  preceptive 
law  of  God. 
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Where  are  we  now  ?  (a)  The  drunkard,  the  glutton,  the 

debauchee,  are  no  longer  confronted  with  pain,  prostration 
wasted  nerve-power,  premature  disease,  delirium-tremens,  a 
death  of  horrors !  Not  one  of  this  legion  of  woes — heretofore 
treading  close  on  the  heels  of  transgression  —  fastening  its 
fangs  into  these  violators  of  physical  law,  shall  be  felt  or 
feared  any  more.  The  reign  of  sensuality  is  unrestrained 
by  this  troop  of  terrors.  Its  power  at  once  becomes  omnip¬ 
otent  ;  the  masses  rush  fearlessly  and  headlong  down  into 
bestiality !  {b)  To  heighten  the  impulses  downward,  or 

rather  to  let  off  the  brakes,  there  is  to  be  no  more  remorse, 
or  even  compunction  for  any  sort  or  degree  of  sin.  No  sense 
of  conscious  wrong-doing  brings  trouble,  fear,  unrest.  Now 
what  is  this  but  man  with  his  moral  nature  dropped  out? 
What  looks  like  a  man  —  what  w^e  have  been  wont  to  honor 
as  a  being  of  noble  moral  capabilities,  has  now  suddenly 
sunk  down  into  brutehood !  You  might  as  well  reason  of 
right  and  wrong  with  the  swine,  (c)  Finally,  to  sweep  away 
the  last  restraint  upon  sinning,  carry  out  the  supposition  to 
its  full  length.  There  is  to  bo  no  more  rebuke  of  sin  from 
even  God  himself.  His  law  must  be  shorn  of  all  penalty, 
whether  in  this  world  or  the  world  to  come.  There  must 
not  remain  even  the  fear  of  God’s  displeasure  ;  for  the  legit¬ 
imate  way  to  manifest  this  is  by  the  infliction  of  suffering. 
Then  let  the  last,  even  the  faintest,  rebuke  against  sin  be 
suppressed !  Lift  the  flood-gates  and  let  the  torrents  sweep, 
let  depravity  run  riot  in  the  universe ! 

Would  this  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  and  past 
order  of  things  ?  If  with  all  these  restraints  in  full  force  sin 
yet  wields  a  power  over  human  souls  so  terrible,  what  a  world 
of  demons  incarnate  should  we  have  at  once  without  them! 
Judging  from  the  limited  efficiency  of  suffering  to  restrain 
from  sinning,  as  things  are  and  have  been,  how  much  of  its 
influence  could  well  be  spared? 

2.  Tlie  second  difficulty  is,  that  in  the  case  of  the  infants 
of  our  race  suffering  precedes  sinning :  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  lower  animals,  falls  upon  the  unsinning.  It  is  claimed 
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that  death  reigned  on  this  planet  long  ages  before  Adam  fell. 

First,  as  to  wfards :  (a)  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  we 
are  in  a  condition  to  know  and  estimate  all  God’s  reasons  for 
establishing  a  general,  rather  than  an  exceptional,  law  over 
the  human  race  in  respect  to  suffering  and  mortality.  We 
can,  however,  see  that  the  presumptions  are  greatly  in  favor 
of  general  law.  (b)  So  far  forth  as  the  suffering  of  infants 
comes  of  the  sin  of  parents,violating  physical  law  either  before 
the  infant’s  birth  or  after,  it  stands  related  to  the  moral  trial 
of  the  parents.  Such  suffering  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  a 
powerful  motive  to  restrain  them  from  these  sins.  We  may 
often  have  occasion  to  suggest  that  moral  trial  and  restraint 
upon  sinning  are  matters  of  so  great  moment,  in  fact,  and  in 
the  eye  of  God,  that  we  may  well  afford  to  justify  him  for 
any  expenditure  of  a  thing  so  cheap  as  suffering  for  an  end 
so  infinitely  valuable,  (c)  In  the  case  of  infants  who  live 
into  years  of  moral  accountability,  their  early  sufferings  may 
send  down  a  w’holesome  influence  into  their  responsible 
moral  life,  (d)  In  the  case  of  those  who  die  before  moral 
accountability  there  is  a  group  of  precious  testimonies  which 
strongly  favor  the  belief  of  their  salvation  in  Christ.  Fore¬ 
going,  as  we  must,  all  extended  discussion  of  this  point,  let 
it  be  suggested  that  the  testimonies  come  from  the  general 
character  of  God,  from  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  one 
point  in  the  covenant  of  redemption  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  as  to  his  reward  for  his  sufferings;  and  from  various 
intimations  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  touching  his 
relations  to  children. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  unsinning  animals,  (a)  The  remark 
made  above  as  to  a  general  law  of  mortality,  rather  than  an 
exceptional  one,  in  the  same  world,  is  pertinent  here  also. 
(6)  The  amount  of  suffering  relatively  to  enjoyment  in  the 
unsinning  races  is  probably  very  small,  except  so  far  as  they 
suffer  from  the  sins  of  men.  (c)  So  far  forth  as  the  welfare 
of  these  unsinning  races  is  made  dependent  on  man,  their 
creation  and  this  dependence  constitute  no  insignificant 
means  for  man’s  moral  trial.  Think  of  the  sin  and  brutality 
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involved  in  luinting  them  down  and  murdering  them  for 
mere  sport ;  and  also  in  provoking  them  to  fight  each  other 
for  the  excitement,  the  gratification,  and  the  brutalizing  of 
souls  scarcely  less  brutal  than  they.  Over  against  this,  think 
of  the  culture  of  kindness  and  affection  provided  for  in 
thoughtful  and  sympathizing  care  for  their  welfare.  Here 
again  the  remark  is  in  place,  that,  appreciating  the  value  of 
suitable  surroundings  for  the  development  of  our  entire 
nature,  especially  in  infancy  and  childhood,  our  Maker  has 
brought  these  lower  animals  into  close  relations  to  our  race, 
and  must  be  justified,  therefore,  even  though  the  arrange¬ 
ment  involve  some  liability  to  suffering  on  their  part,  (d) 
As  to  God’s  justice  towards  them  personally,  we  really  know 
too  little  to  affirm  or  deny,  on  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of 
their  destiny.  But  it  is  certainly  due  to  God  that,  in  view 
of  all  the  revelations  he  has  made  of  himself,  we  should 
trust  him  for  this. 

3.  Far  more  grave  and  difficult  is  this  assumed  fact  — 
that,  tvif/i  infinite  power  to  prevent  sin,  God  should  permit  it 
in  his  moral  universe  at  all.  Here  the  assumption,  “  with 
infinite  power  to  prevent,”  demands  our  most  careful  and 
discriminating  attention. 

No  one  can  rationally  doubt  that  God  might  have  forborne 
to  create  moral  beings  at  all.  Then  there  would  have  been 
no  sin  in  the  universe.  So,  likewise,  there  would  have  been 
among  created  beings  no  holiness.  And  what  a  waste  were 
a  universe  with  no  intelligent  moral  beings  in  it,  capable 
of  knowing,  loving,  serving,  adoring  the  ever-blessed  God ! 
Such  a  mode  of  forestalling  all  sin  is  obviously  not  to  be 
thought  of,  unless  it  be  assumed  that  a  moral  universe  would 
be  utterly  unmanageable,  and  God  powerless  to  bring  good 
out  of  its  possible  evil. 

Yet,  again,  it  is  equally  clear  that  with  infinite  fore¬ 
knowledge  and  power,  God,  having  created  moral  beings, 
might  annihilate  any  individual  or  any  race  at  some  point 
prior  to  their  foreseen  sinning.  But  who  can  tell  how 
sweeping,  on  this  system,  such  annihilations  would  need  to. 
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become?  Who  can  safely  assume  that  God  could  justify 
himself  before  finite  intelligences  for  such  anniliilations  of 
his  creatures,  because  of  something  anticipated  by  him,  but 
not  done  by  them — not  done  in  the  presence  of  those  who  are 
to  consider  and  judge  of  God’s  ways,  and  wdio,  by  the  suppo¬ 
sition,  have  never  seen  sin  and  its  consequences  ?  Or  who 
can  say  that  such  annihilations  would  accumulate  any  moral 
force  against  sinning,  such  as  the  presence  of  sin  and  its 
consequences  is  now  actually  accumulating  in  the  universe  ? 
In  fine,  who  can  say,  or  believe,  that  this  supposed  policy 
would  be  any  better  than  the  one  which  God  has  adopted  ? 

But  a  more  difficult  point  yet  remains.  It  is  assumed 
tliat,  with  no  light  before  created  minds  from  existing  sin 
and  its  consequences,  God  might  have  prevented  all  sin.  In 
support  of  this  position,  appeal  is  made :  (a)  To  the  sinless 
angels ;  (b)  To  saints  from  eartli  kept  holy  in  heaven ;  (c) 
To  saints  on  earth,  kept  by  grace  from  utter  apostasy ;  (d) 
To  a  cherished  belief  that  the  material  universe,  except  the 
abodes  of  fallen  angels  and  fallen  men,  is  filled  with  sinless 
moral  beings. 

Replying  to  these  points  in  their  order,  I  remark :  (a)  Some 
angels,  once  holy,  have  fallen.  Who  can  say  that  the  un¬ 
fallen  arc  not  held  and  confirmed  in  holiness  through  in- 

O 

fluences  coming  from  their  sin  and  doom  ?  (6)  Saints  from 
earth  in  their  eternal  heaven  have  had  a  most  impressive 
personal  experience  of  the  miseries  of  sin  ;  they  have  felt  the 
constraining,  melting  power  of  a  Saviour’s  love ;  they  have 
before  them  the  woes  of  the  lost.  How  illogical,  therefore, 
is  the  reasoning  which  would  prove  from  their  case  that 
without  the  moral  force  begotten  of  the  facts  of  sin,  punish¬ 
ment,  and  redemption,  God  is  morally  omnipotent  to  prevent 
the  first  sill  and  all  sinning !  (c)  But  God  keeps  his  saints  on 
earth  from  falling  fatally.  Yes;  but  he  warns  them  solemnly 
against  the  known  doom  of  the  lost,  {d)  As  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  countless  orders  of  holy  beings  filling  the  material 
universe,  the  first  condition  precedent  to  the  argument  from 
their  case  will  be  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  their  existence;  the 
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second,  to  show  that  they  are  sinless ;  the  third,  to  show  that 
they  have  never  heard  of  Satan  and  his  doom.  We  need  all 
these  three  points  proved ;  we  have  proof  of  none  of  them. 
Tliis  argument,  therefore,  from  existing  or  supposed  facts, 
fails  in  the  vital  point,  viz.  power  to  prevent  all  sin  without 
the  moral  influence  afforded  hy  known  sin  and  its  known 
consequences. 

But,  entirely  apart  from  any  argument,  and  independently 
of  any  support  from  facts,  real  or  supposed,  devout  minds  are 
prone  to  assume  that  God  must  have  infinite  natural  power 
to  prevent  all  sin.  Many  of  the  best  of  men  recoil  from  the 
thought  of  any  limitations  of  any  sort,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  to  God’s  power,  or  to  its  exercise,  as  against  sin. 
This  feeling  may  become  so  strong  as  almost  or  quite  to 
preclude  a  candid  examination  of  facts  bearing  on  the  case. 
Yet  our  only  legitimate  course  is  to  study  whatever  facts 
God  has  brought  within  our  knowledge,  and  weigh  their 
bearings  upon  our  main  question. 

It  may  be  asked :  Why  disturb  or  question  at  all  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  God  is  omnipotent  to  prevent  sin  in  free  moral  agents? 
The  demand  for  serious  inquiry  on  this  point  comes  of  the 
following  facts:  (a)  There  is  a  large  amount  of  sin  and 
suffering  in  our  world,  and  some,  at  least,  among  fallen 
angels ;  {b)  Admitting  that  God  is  the  infinite  Maker  and 
Lord  of  the  universe,  this  fact  of  sin  and  suffering  must  have 
very  important  bearings,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  upon  his 
reputation  before  his  intelligent  creatures ;  (c)  God  right¬ 
eously  expects  it  of  us  that  we  justify  his  ways  in  regard  to 
the  existence  of  sin  and  suffering,  so  far  as  it  lies  within  our 
power  to  do  so ;  (d)  In  searching  for  the  reasons  why  God 
permitted  sin  to  enter  the  universe,  we  are  utterly  forbidden 
to  assume  any  limitation  or  finiteness  in  his  love.  We  know 
that  sin  and  suffering  have  not  come  in  because  God  was 
indifferent  to  their  evils,  and  therefore  became  negligent  of 
due  precautions,  or  remiss  in  his  endeavors  to  withstand  sin ; 
(e)  Nor  may  we  think  of  any  short-comings  in  wisdom.  It 
was  not  that  he  lacked  skill  to  devise  the  best  possible 
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methods  of  doing  what  was  in  its  nature  and  relations  pos¬ 
sible,  and  what  it  was  best  on  the  whole  for  him  to  do. 

But  there  must  be  some  reasons  why  sin  and  suffering 
exist.  If  we  cannot  locate  them  precisely,  pei-haps  we  may 
narrow  the  possible  field  within  which  they  must  lie,  and 
thus  approximate  toward  the  true  solution  of  the  problem. 
(1)  Perhaps  we  have  not  duly  estimated  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  morally  acting  mind  and  dead  matter  considered  as 
a  something  to  bo  acted  upon.  (2)  Consequently,  the  problem 
how  to  prevent  all  sin  may  involve  more  inherent  difficulty 
than  we  have  been  wont  to  consider,  and  of  quite  another 
sort.  (3)  Perhaps  we  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the 
necessity  of  truth  as  a  means  of  morally  influencing  free, 
intelligent  mind — mind  created  of  God,  as  to  its  intelligence 
and  free-will,  “  in  his  own  image  ” ;  nor  yet  the  necessity, 
especially  in  the  infancy  of  created  mind,  of  having  truth 
illustrated  and  made  plain  in  act  —  in  the  developments  of 
real  life.  (4)  We  may  not  be  so  well  able  as  the  Infinite 
One  is  to  judge  how  far,  in  ruling  countless  races  of  free 
moral  agents,  it  may  be  wise  for  him  to  leave  them  to  bear 
their  own  responsbilities,  uncontrolled  by  himself,  and  within 
what  limits  he  may  wisely  interpose  a  controlling  influence 
upon  their  moral  activities.  (5)  To  apply  this  comprehensive 
fact  to  our  own  race  definitely :  Since  the  Holy  Spirit  con¬ 
descends  to  plead  with  sinful  souls,  it  may  be  quite  beyond 
our  province  to  judge  under  what  laws  and  limitations  he 
may  wisely  exert  his  influence,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
measure  or  kind  of  resistance  it  may  be  inconsistent  with  his 
honor  and  with  the  best  influence  of  God’s  moral  government 
over  the  universe,  for  him  to  forgive  and  overcome. 

Thus  the  problem  of  preventing  sin  (and  also  the  kin¬ 
dred  one  of  converting  sinners)  is  obviously  one  of  which  we 
can  hioxo  something,  but  cannot  know  everything.  We  can 
know  something,  because  we  consciously  have  the  powers 
and  functions  of  free  moral  agents,  and  because  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  world  in  which  God  is  employing  himself 
before  our  eyes  in  counteracting  sin  and  in  converting 
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sinners;  but  we  cannot  know  everything,  for  the  problem 
has  relations  and  bearings  which  stretch  away  indefinitely 
beyond  our  utmost  vision.  Let  us,  at  least,  learn  all  we 
can  from  the  legitimate  sources  of  knowledge  which  God  has 
opened  to  us. 

If  we  study  this  great  problem  in  the  light  of  God’s  actual 
work  in  our  world,  as  set  forth  in  the  scriptures,  we  shall 
meet  these  two  apparent  facts : 

1.  The  work  of  salvation  is  carried  forward  against  obstacles; 
under  limitations  and  restrictions. 

2.  It  progresses  and  becomes  more  effective  age  after  age, 
with  the  increase  of  light,  with  the  advance  made  in  the 
development  of  truth,  and  with  the  increasing  materials  of 
moral  power. 

Are  these  apparent  facts  real  ? 

1.  As  to  i\\Q  poird  of  limitations  : 

(1)  The  scriptures  seem  to  affirm  it  very  explicitly.  It  is 
declared  respecting  a  class  of  men  specially  enlightened,  but 
supposed  to  fall  away,  that  “  it  is  impossible  to  renew  them 
again  to  repentance”  (Heb.  vi.  4-6).  Docs  not  the  divine 
agency  for  their  salvation  work  under  some  sort  of  limita¬ 
tions  ?  The  scriptures  also  teach  (Matt.  xii.  31,  32)  that  a 
certain  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  never  be  forgiven, 
and  certainly  imply  that  some  do  or  may  commit  it.  Does 
not  this  sin  carry  with  it  a  certain  sort  of  limitation  as  to 
the  power  that  saves  ?  It  is  said  of  a  certain  city  and  its 
people  that  Jesus  “  could  there  do  no  mighty  works,”  etc., 
and  assigns  as  the  reason,  their  unbelief  (Mark  vi.  5,  6). 
What  shall  be  said  of  this  “  could  not  ”  ?  Of  ancient  Israel 
God  said  :  “  What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard 
that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  ”  (Isa.  v.  4.) 

(2)  It  is  assumed  that  the  work  of  the  Spirit  on  men’s 
hearts  is  prosecuted  under  some  limitations.  Stephen  charged 
it  upon  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim:  “Ye  do  always  resist  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  as  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye  ”  (Acts  vii.  51). 
Paul  (1  Thess.  v.  19)  exhorts :  “  Quench  not  the  Spirit,” 
implying,  doubtless,  the  possibility  of  this  sin.  Need  we  be 
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reminded  that  this  sin,  in  some  form  or  degree  of  it,  pre¬ 
cludes  the  soul  from  salvation  ?  Can  we,  then,  be  mistaken 
in  assuming  that  the  Spirit  works  for  the  salvation  of  men 
under  certain  limitations,  growing  out  of  their  free  moral 
bearing  toward  him  ? 

(3)  The  scriptures  teach  that  sinners  perish  because  they 
resist  God’s  effort  to  save  them.  Jesus  said  of  the  Jews: 
“Ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life”  (John  v. 
40.  See  also  John  hi.  19 ;  Acts  xiii.  46 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  10). 
Such  declarations  (neither  few  nor  vague)  imply  that  God’s 
work  of  saving  men  operates  under  certain  limitations,  growing 
out  of  their  voluntary  perverseness  and  resistance. 

(4)  God  protests  most  solemnly  that  the  perishing  of  sinful 
men  in  their  sins  is  not  due  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  but  to 
tlmrs.  Thus,  with  the  solemn  oath,  as  if  his  feelings  were 
outraged  by  their  imputations  against  his  loving  heart,  he 
said,  through  Ezekiel  (xxxiii.  11):  “  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord 
God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that 
the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye 
from  your  evil  ways ;  for  why  will  ye  die  ?  ”  To  the  same 
purport  is  Ezek.  xviii.  31,  32,  and  2  Pet.  iii.  9,  etc.  Thus 
God’s  will  and  pleasure  respecting  the  repentance  and  salva¬ 
tion  of  sinners  meet  with  resistance  from  their  will  and 
pleasure ;  and  this  resistance  works  a  certain  limitation  upon 
his  efforts  to  save  them. 

(5.)  Not  only  in  the  negative  form  [“no  pleasure”],  but  in 
most  positive  forms  and  in  most  touching  words,  the  Lord 
expresses  his  earnest  desire  that  sinners  would  hear,  believe, 
obey,  and  live.  Thus :  “  Oh,  that  there  were  such  a  heart 
ill  them  that  they  would  fear  me  and  keep  my  commandments 
always,  that  it  might  be  well  with  them,  and  with  theirchildren 
forever  ”  (Deut.  v.  29.  See  also  Deut.  xxxii.  29 ;  Ps.  Ixxxi. 
13;  Isa.  xlviii.  18;  Matt,  xxiii.  37).  Such  sincere  utterances 
(let  their  sincerity  never  be  questioned!)  prove  that  the  lack 
of  success  in  God’s  efforts  to  save  sinners  comes  not  from 
any  lack  of  love  for  their  souls.  The  limit?itions  come  in 
upon  the  side  of  their  free-will  and  moral  perverseness,  not 
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Oil  the  side  of  his  paternal  love.  As  if  to  make  this  point 
doubly  strong,  the  Lord  testifies  to  his  deep  pain  and  grief 
when  he  is  compelled  to  desist  from  further  effort  and  see 
them  perish.  Thus,  by  Hosea  (xi.  7,  8) :  “  How  shall  I  give 
,  thee  up,  Ephraim?  How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah? 
Mine  heart  is  turned  within  me ;  my  repentings  are  kindled 
together.”  So  Christ,  weeping  over  Jerusalem:  “If  [Qh 
that]  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day, 
the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace  !  bmt  now  they  are 
hid  from  thine  eyes”  (Luke  xix.  41,  42). 

The  passages  referred  to  on  these  several  points  are  familiar 
to  all  Bible  readers.  I  cite  them  to  show  that  God’s  work 
of  turning  sinners  from  their  sins  labors  against  obstacles, 
and  is  carried  forward  under  limitations  ;  that  these  limita¬ 
tions  come  upon  it,  not  on  the  side  of  God’s  love,  but  on  the 
side  of  the  sinner’s  free  agency,  and  of  his  power  to  resist 
-the  appeals  of  God’s  truth  and  the  influence  of  his  Spirit. 
Now  must  we  not  assume  that  free  agency  is  essentially  the 
same  thing  in  all  moral  agents  throughout  the  universe,  and 
that  the  case  of  turning  the  sinners  of  our  world  to  repentance 
may  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  that 
were  to  be  encountered  in  any  effort  which  God  might  make 
to  prevent  sin  in  the  moral  universe  ? 

Deferring  further  remarks  upon  the  validity  of  this  method 
of  argument,  I  proceed  to  certain  other  facts  which  bear 
upon  both  points  above  indicated,  viz.  (a)  limitation  of  some 
sort ;  and  [h)  progress  in  the  development  of  moral  power. 

(1)  For  some  reasons  there  were  certain  limitations  to  the 
giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  before  Jesus  was  glorified  (in  his 
ascension),  which  were  removed  by  and  after  that  event. 
“  This  spake  he  of  the  Spirit  which  they  that  believe  on  him 
should  receive  ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given, 
because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified  ”  (John  vii.  39). 

(2)  In  the  ages  before  Christ’s  incarnation  the  main  appeals 
from  God  to  men  were  designed  and  adapted  to  inspire /ear; 
in  the  ages  after  the  incarnation,  to  inspire  love.  In  the 
former.  “  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ”  was  the  first  element  of 
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piety,  the  most  prominent ;  it  was  even  anotlier  name  for  piety 
itself.  But  in  the  latter,  “  the  love  of  Christ  constraincth.” 
Love  to  Christ  became  the  test  of  piety,  its  prominent 
and  paramount  feature.  Why  is  this  ?  What  hindered  the 
same  prominence  to  love  in  the  former  age  as  in  the  latter  ? 
Why  were  the  moral  appliances  to  withstand  sin  and  beget 
piety  so  unlike  in  these  two  ages  ?  Not  to  discuss  this  point 
exhaustively  here,  let  it  suffice  to  have  alluded  to  this  obvious 
and  wide  diversity,  and  to  suggest  that  the  fact  indicates  an 
advance  from  weaker  elements  of  moral  power  to  stronger ; 
the  weaker,  however,  being  a  natural  necessity  in  their  place, 
but  the  advance  manifestly  implying  certain  relative  limita¬ 
tions  of  effective  moral  power  in  the  former  age,  which  were 
much  less  stringent  in  the  latter. 

(3)  As  one  method  of  estimating  proximately  the  moral 
forces  in  action  at  various  periods  of  our  world,  we  may  com¬ 
pare  the  probable  ratio  of  the  saved  to  the  lost.  In  the  age 
before  the  flood,  at  its  minimum  ;  improved,  yet  still  small,  in 
the  age  from  the  flood  to  the  coming  of  Christ ;  much  greater 
in  the  Christian  age  thus  far  than  in  the  ages  preceding  the 
Christian  era ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  of  all  in  tliose  “  latter 
days,”  when  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,”  when  all  the  nations  shall  come  up  to  Zion  to  become 
her  sons  and  daugliters,  when  “  thy  people  shall  be  all 
righteous  —  the  branch  of  God’s  planting,  the  work  of  his 
hands,  that  he  may  be  glorified  ”  (Isa.  lx.  21).  Certainly, 
this  looks  like  an  advance  in  the  efficiency  of  applied  truth, 
or,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  an  accumulation  of  the 
materials  of  effective  moral  power,  i.e.  of  truth  so  illustrated 
as  to  be  available  readily  for  moral  influence  on  finite  mkids. 
But  the  very  conception  of  growth,  advance,  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  more  and  less  ;  in  other  words,  the  idea  of  certain 
limitations  of  effective  moral  force,  which  limitations  are  in 
process  of  time  gradually  overcome.  To  compare  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  with  the  millennial  age,  and  attribute  the  difference 
in  manifested  moral  power  to  divine  sovereignty,  pure  and 
simple,  irrespective  of  the  light  of  truth  and  tlue  advance 
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made  in  its  revelation  before  finite  minds,  is  to  quite  ignore 
tlie  Bible  and  the  great  facts  of  our  world’s  moral  history. 

Recurring  to  the  point  of  the  validity  of  this  method  of 
argumentation,  it  would  seem  undenialjle  that  the  counter¬ 
action  o’f  sin  in  our  world  must  be  the  same  thing,  in  its 
nature,  as  the  prevention  of  sin  in  a  universe  of  moral  agents, 
even  as  a  part  bears  the  nature  of  the  whole.  Now,  it  must 
aid  us  essentially  in  solving  the  great  questions.  Wherefore, 
is  sin  ?  Why  did  not  God  always  prevent  it  ?  if  we  can  ascer¬ 
tain  where  the  difficulties  lie;  and  particularly,  if  we  can 
legitimately  withdraw  them  from  the  moral  character  of  God, 
showing  that  they  evince  no  lack  of  perfect  love  ;  and  if  we 
are  able  to  narrow  them  down  to  the  essential  nature  of 
intelligent,  free,  morally  acting  minds.  This  broad  field 
includes  the  necessity  of  truth  as  a  means  of  morally  influ¬ 
encing  intelligent  mind  ;  also,  the  necessity,  especially  in  the 
infancy  of  created  beings,  of  having  truth  manifested  —  made 
palpable  —  illustrated  in  act,  so  that  it  may  be  apprehended 
impressively ;  also,  the  question  at  what  point  the  best  interests 
of  a  moral  universe  will  be  subserved  by  leaving  moral  agents 
to  bear  their  own  responsibilities  ;  God’s  effective  control 
being  withheld  ;  or,  —  to  put  this  point  in  the  practical  form 
which  it  assumes  in  our  world, — at  what  point  God  is  bound, 
in  honor,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  his  moral  universe,  to 
say :  My  Spirit  shall  bo  no  longer  insulted  and  blasphemed 
with  impunity. 

Here  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  our  argument  by 
no  means  requires  us  to  assign  the  amount  of  influence 
coming  in  from  each  one  of  these  several  points.  No  being 
but  God  is  competent  to  set  off  the  several  amounts.  It  should 
suffice  us  to  see  that  the  reasons  why  sin  exists  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  are  essentially  the  same  in  kind  as  the  reasons  why  so 
much  sin  has  existed  -in  our  world,  despite  of  God’s  real  and 
constant  efforts  to  withstand  it  and  to  convert  men  from  it. 

Thus  it  appears  that  we  must  essentially  modify  the  very 
common  assumption  that  God  has  permitted  sin  in  his  moral 
universe,  having  infinite  'power  to  prevent  it.  This  assump- 
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tion  —  “infinite  power  to  prevent”  —  has  begotten  the  main 
difficulties  of  the  sin-problem.  The  sensitiveness  of  many 
good  men  touching  this  whole  question  hinges  around  this 
point.  It  seems  to  them  derogatory  to  the  infinite  God  to 
admit  any  sort  of  limitation  to  his  power  as  against  sin  and 
as  toward  its  prevention,  or  the  recovery  of  sinners  from  its 
dominion.  To  all  such  sensitive  thinking  and  feeling,  let  it 
be  suggested,  that  it  is  in  no  sense  derogatory  to  God’s  power 
to  say  that  he  cannot  save  sinners  of  our  race  without  an 
atonement,  cannot  save  them  without  their  personal  laith  in 
the  atoning  Redeemer,  cannot  save  them  without  their  re¬ 
pentance.  Such  a  “  cannot  ”  should  startle  no  one  ;  should 
never  be  thought  of  as  involving  any  dishonorable  limitations 
of  God’s  power.  Indeed,  such  limitations  in  God’s  plans 
and  principles  as  to  human  salvation  are  to  his  infinite  glory. 
Nor  is  it  any  impeachment  of  God’s  power,  or  of  his  moral 
character  in  any  respect,  that  he  should  recognize  the  nature 
of  intelligent,  free,  and  morally  acting  minds,  and  adapt  his 
agencies  upon  them  accordingly,  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
should  assume  the  necessity  of  truth  as  a  motive  to  right 
moral  action  ;  nor,  considering  the  finiteness  of  created  minds, 
and  especially  in  the  infancy  of  their  existence,  that  he 
should  recognize  the  need  of  truth  illustrated  in  act ;  nor, 
considering  the  importance  of  developing  the  personal  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  moral  agents,  that  he  should  see  it  wise  (at  some 
point  known  only  to  himself)  to  leave  their  freedom  to  bear 
its  own  responsibilities,  and  that  he  should  set  limits  to  his 
controlling  influence  upon  their  free-will ;  nor,  considering 
how  vast  his  moral  universe  is,  or  at  least  may  become,  that 
he  should  bear  himself  toward  its  fallen  races  with  a  large 
and  wise  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  all  the  yet-unsinning 
and  yet-to-bc-created  moral  races  of  the  universe.  With 
profoundest  reverence,  it  behooves  us  to  assume  that  God’s 
wisdom  in  managing  this  whole  moral  system  is  simply  per¬ 
fect.  Never  let  us  derogate  from  his  wisdom  or  from  his 
love.  The  scriptures  represent  the  Most  High  as  being 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  least  imputation  against  his  justice, 
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liis  wisdom,  or  his  love  (See  Ezek.  xviii.  2,  3,  23,  29-32  • 
xxxiii.  10,  11,  17,  20).  No  similar  sensitiveness  appears  in 
his  word  on  the  point  of  limitations  in  the  line  of  actually 
saving  sinners.  There  seems  to  be  never  a  thought  of  its 
being  derogatory  to  God’s  power  to  say :  “  It  is  impossible  to 
renew  them  again  to  repentance  ” ;  or,  to  say  that  sinners 
whom  he  labors  and  longs  to  save,  yet  will  resist  his  Spirit 
and  forever  die. 

To  this  entire  train  of  remark  upon  the  limitations  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  saving  of  men,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that 
the  word^.of  our  Lord,  “With  God  all  things  are  possible” 
(Matt.  xix.  23-2G;  Mark  x.  23-27),  lie  squarely  and  fatally 
against  it.  A  careful  attention  to  this  case  will  show  that 
the  thought  of  the  disciples  was  this :  If  rich  men  cannot  be 
saved,  who  can  be  ?  That  is,  their  point  was  not  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  God  could  save  all  men,  nor  the  question  why 
he  docs  not,  but  whether  he  could  save  a  particular  class, 
viz,  the  rich.  Now,  legitimately,  Christ’s  answer  should  be 
construed  in  the  light  of  the  disciples’  question.  So  con¬ 
strued,  it  would  seem  that  Christ  did  not  intend  to  speak  of 
God’s  power  to  save  all  men,  but  rather  of  his  power  to  save 
men  of  any  class  in  society.  It  would  have  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  disastrous  to  have  left  on  their  minds  the  impression 
that  any  given  class  of  men  are  necessarily  beyond  God’s 
power  to  save.  Christ  would  have  us  beware  not  to  set 
limits  of  our  own  to  his  power  to  save  men  in  such  a  way  as 
to  block  our  efforts  for  their  salvation.  Of  these  limitations, 
in  any  particular  case,  let  him  alone  be  the  judge. 

4.  A  fourth  point  of  perplexity  involved  in  the  ways  of 
God  respecting  sin,  is  that  he  permits  so  much  sin  and  so 
much  suffering,  whether  considered  absolutely,  or  relatively 
to  the  amount  of  holiness  and  happiness. 

Replying,  first,  to  the  point  of  suffering,  let  it  be  noted 
that  suffering  is  to  be  charged  entirely  to  the  account  of  sin. 
But  for  sin,  it  would  (so  far  as  we  can  sec)  have  no  place  in 
the  universe.  Any  measure  of  suffering,  however  terrible, 
is  cheap  as  an  antidote  for  sin,  or  a  moral  warning  against 
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it ;  that  is,  if  it  turn  sinners  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  or 
warn  the  yet  unsinning  against  so  dire  an  evil.  Wise  men 
count  suffering  a  small  price  to  pay  for  life  in  its  low  sense 
of  earthly  existence.  How  much  more  is  the  price  cheap  as 
paid  for  life  everlasting.  If  we  do  not  see  the  truth  and 
force  of  this  now,  we  shall  (all  scripture  and  reason  conspire 
to  show)  when  the  suffering  is  past,  and  only  the  glory 
remaineth. 

Next,  as  to  the  great  amount  of  permitted  sin.  Here  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  suggested  distinction  between  the 
amount  viewed  absolutely^  and  the  amount  viewed  relatively 
to  the  resulting  holiness  and  happiness,  is  practically  of  no 
account ;  the  relative  amount  being  the  only  real  question. 
For  whether  the  amount  be  absolutely  great  or  absolutely 
small,  it  is  certainly  permitted  to  fall  upon  the  offspring  of 
an  infinitely  holy  and  compassionate  God,  only  for  the  sake 
of  greater  holiness  and  happiness  to  be  secured  in  the  end 
by  means  thereof.  This  must  bo  true,  if  God  be  indeed  wise 
and  good.  Consequently,  the  only  real  question  should  be, 
whether  the  price  paid  for  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  his 
universe  is  too  great  —  a  question  which  infinite  wisdom  is 
(to  say  the  least)  much  more  competent  to  decide  than  any 
finite  wisdom  can  be.  However,  one  element  in  this  esti¬ 
mate  is  indicated  for  us  in  the  view  which  the  scriptures  give 
as  to  the  relative  numbers  of  the  saved  and  of  the  lost  in  our 
own  fallen  race.  On  this  point,  the  somewhat  common 
assumption  that,  in  il^e  grand  antagonism  between  Christ  and 
Satan  for  the  souls  of  men,  Satan  bears  off  the  greater  spoils 
of  victory,  is  squarely  against  the  doctrine  of  the  scriptures. 
Wherever  they  touch  this  point,  —  the  relative  issues  of  this 
mighty  conflict,  —  they  show  us  the  serpent  snapping  at  the 
heel  of  his  opponent,  but  coming  out  of  the  fight  with  his 
own  head  “  bruised,”  or,  as  Paul  would  say,  “  trodden  under 
the  feet”  (Rom.,  xvi.  20).  In  the  showing  of  Isaiah  (liii. 
10-12)  the  Messiah  shall  “  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and 
he  satisfied, because  in  the  division  of  the  spoils,  he  has  the 
“  great  ”  share  —  “  the  many  ”  —  for  his  portion.  A  result 
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which  is  satisfactory  to  the  world’s  Great  Sufferer  —  the 
compassionate,  the  sympathizing  “  Man  of  Sorrows  ” — should 
satisfy  all  other  reasonable  minds.  And  it  is  surely  very  kind 
in  the  great  Disposer  to  bring  within  our  reach  one  element 
of  calculation  bearing  so  naturally  upon  the  solution  of  this 
great  problem.  For  if  the  effort  to  turn  sin  and  suffering  to 
account  toward  a  greater  salvation  —  may  we  say,  toward  a 
remunerating,  a  paying  result  of  salvation  —  were  to  be  in 
our  world  a  failure,  the  trial  to  human  faith  would  be  sharp 
indeed.  We  ought  to  be  devoutly  thankful  that  God  spares 
us  this  trial.  The  results  of  glorious  victory  on  this  field  of 
conflict  are  not  only  joyous  in  themselves  considered,  but 
ineffably  glorious  when  taken  as  a  unit  of  calculation,  a 
sample  product,  to  indicate  what  we  are  to  expect  on  the 
great  scale  of  the  universal  conflict  against  sin  in  God’s 
moral  universe. 

5.  A  fiftli  point  is  that  the  human  race  should  become  sin¬ 
ners  without  their  own  fault,  under  an  economy  virtually 
constituted  by  God  himself. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  good  men  should  sometimes  put 
this  point  in  a  way  to  bear  with  unjust  severity  against  the 
economy  of  God.  In  his  vindication  it  should  surely  be  held 
that,  inasmuch  as  all  sin  is  voluntary,  according  to  his  own 
definition  is  “  transgression  of  law,”  tliercfore  no  human 
being  ever  sins,  or  even  begins  to  sin,  save  by  his  own  fault. 
The  first  sin  as  truly  as  tlie  last,  and  every  other,  is  voluntary 
transgression  of  law,  and  therefore  is  the  fault  of  the  sinner. 
Again,  it  is  vital  to  a  fair  understanding  of  this  subject  that 
we  become  familiar  with  the  distinction  between  sin  and  its 
antecedent  temptations  or  occasions ;  i.c.  between  what  is 
really  sin  and  what  are  only  the  antecedent  occasions  or 
temptations  inducing  it.  The  scriptures  recognize  this  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  so  docs  the  common-sense  of  mankind.  Applying 
this  distinction  to  the  relation  of  the  race  to  Adam’s  sin,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  it  is  not  the  sin  itself  which  is  trans¬ 
mitted,  a  thing  naturally  impossible,  but  only  the  occasions, 
the  antecedents  of  sin.  But  some  one  will  say,  These  oc- 
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casions,  these  antecedents,  of  sin  exist  under  an  arrangement 
of  which  God  is  the  supreme  author.  In  part  this  is  true ; 
and  the  defense  to  be  set  up  in  his  behalf  may  be  this ;  that 
the  general  laws  under  which  the  race  are  born  are  wise  and 
good  —  the  best  possible  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  fundamental  point  in  these  laws  (touching  the 
question  in  hand)  may  be  expressed  on  this  wise  :  Like  pro¬ 
duces  like;  the  offspring,  at  least  as  physically  considered, 
follow  the  parent.  But  is  not  this  provision  wise  and  good  ? 
Suppose  it  were  set  aside,  and  w'ere  the  law  no  longer.  Then 
the  most  careful  observance  of  physical  law  on  the  part  of 
parents  would  no  longer  conduce  toward  health  or  beauty  in 
their  offspring.  No  fond  mother  would  any  more  look  for 
the  lineaments  of  parentage  in  her  babe.  It  might  be  a 
Hottentot.  It  shall  bear  no  trace  of  being  her  own,  no  trace 
of  its  father.  Would  this  be  deemed  an  improvement  upon 
the  present  order  of  nature  ?  Besides,  may  there  not  be  a 
most  wise  design  in  establishing  so  close  a  connection  phys¬ 
ically  between  parent  and  offspring,  that  the  violation  of 
physical  law  on  tlie  part  of  parents  shall  be  visited  upon  their 
children,  and  upon  themselves  through  their  children  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  conscientious  observance  shall  be  in 
the  same  way  rewarded ;  both  results  coming  in  ways  of 
most  effective  moral  power  ?  Is  not  that  hand  wisely  guided 
which  puts  motives  so  powerful  toward  right  conduct  into 
the  very  constitution  of  the  family,  into  the  laws  of  offspring  ? 
Is  it  not  safe  to  say  that  God  cannot  afford  to  lose  from  this 
moral  realm  of  his  an  influence  toward  the  observance  of 
law  so  potent  as  this  ? 

Exception  has  sometimes  been  taken  against  the  law  of 
development,  under  which  man’s  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  unfold  slowly  and  late,  compared  with  his  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  to  pleasure.  His  universal  sinning  is  by  some 
attributed  to  this  arrangement,  and  it  has  been  deemed  un¬ 
wise.  But  is  it  well  considered  how  much  opportunity  and 
how  much  power  for  childhood  culture  and  training  are 
lodged  in  parental  hands  by  this  very  arrangement  ?  Suppose 
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the  human  offspring  were  to  mount  up  into  its  complete 
development  in  as  little  time  as  kittens,  and  parental  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  care  were  to  cease  as  soon  ?  Would  this  be 
an  improvement  in  a  world  of  moral  agents,  where  moral 
training  involves  interests  so  momentous  ? 

Yet  again,  under  the  general  head  of  fault-finding  with 
our  Maker  for  the  laws  of  the  human  constitution,  some  will 
scarcely  forgive  him  for  permitting  the  existence  of  any  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  animal  enjoyment ;  or,  in  the  more  common 
phrase,  any  appetites,  passions.  Perhaps  they  fail  to  consider 
that  without  susceptibilities  to  happiness  there  could  be  no 
happiness ;  without  appetite  for  food,  no  enjoyment  from 
food,  nor  indeed  any  healthful  functions  of  animal  life. 
Verily,  it  was  neither  a  mistake  nor  a  misfortune  that  God 
made  us  capable  of  enjoying  our  daily  bread,  and,  on  the 
same  principle,  every  other  truly  constitutional,  created 
susceptibility  to  pleasure.  It  is  no  sin,  nor  even  misfortune, 
to  have  these  constitutional  capabilities  for  enjoyment.  It  is 
a  sin  to  indulge  them  beyo’nd  a  certain  line,  not  difficult  to 
trace  by  the  aid  of  human  experience  and  common  sense. 
That  a  moral  being  should  be  put  on  his  moral  trial ;  i.e. 
placed  in  circumstances  where  wisdom  and  duty  require  him 
to  govern  himself,  and  obey  the  revealed  will  of  his  Maker, 
whether  made  known  in  the  scriptures  or  in  the  laws  of  his 
being,  is  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  his  created 
constitution  ;  is  what  he  was  made  for  ;  is  entirely  essential 
to  his  becoming  virtuous  and  happy.  Without  such  sur¬ 
roundings  he  might  as  well  have  had  no  moral  nature. 

But  some  one  may  say :  “All  this  only  brushes  the  surface 
of  things.  Why  not  go  to  the  bottom,  and  admit  that  all  the 
mischief  lies  in  the  intrinsic  evil  of  matter,  the  virus  of  sinful 
flesh  and  blood  ?  Why  not  admit  that  if  God  had  made  mau 
a  pure  spirit,  and  kept  him  clear  of  any  contact  with  matter, 
all  had  been  well  ?  ” 

The  first  point  of  reply  may  fitly  suggest  that,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  first  sin  in  the  universe  (that  of  Satan)  had 
not  the  least  connection  with  this  assumed  vitiosity  of  matter; 
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aild  it  seems  to  have  been  the  very  worst  possible  form  of 
sin.  The  assumption  underlying  this  objection  is  therefore 
quite  unsustaincd  by  the  logic  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  first 
falling  race. 

But  I  would  reply  further :  If  this  assumption  were  true  — 
if  matter,  or  more  definitely,  if  human  flesh  and  blood  were 
inherently  and  essentially  sin,  or  even  if  it  were  the  necessary 
cause  of  man’s  sin  —  then  we  must  meet  the  question :  Who 
made  it  so  ?  And,  for  one,  I  see  no  answer  that  I  can  consent 
to  give.  But  I  have  this  to  say :  The  premises  are  utterly 
false.  For  sin  is  in  mind,  not  in  matter.  Mind  can  sin ; 
matter  cannot.  Sin  may  be  in  mind,  and  mind  may  be  said 
to  contain,  or  hold  it ;  but  sin  never  can  in  this  sense  be  in 
matter.  And  as  to  its  being  the  necessary  cause  of  sin  to 
man,  I  may  reassert  that  it  was  by  no  mistake,  or  blunder, 
or  fault  of  the  Creator,  that  he  gave  existence  to  matter,  and 
ordained  the  present  wonderful  connection  of  human  souls 
with  material  bodies.  Matter  is  to  mind  the  primary  means 
of  culture,  development,  discipline,  both  intellectual  and 
moral.  Who  knows  that  we  could  even  begin  to  think  with¬ 
out  its  aid  ?  Where  do  we  get  our  first  words,  our  earliest 
mental  conceptions,  but  from  this  material  world?  This 
subject  is  too  vast  to  be  discussed  here.  Let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  those  who  make  matter  the  primary  fountain  of  all  sin, 
and  charge  the  responsibility  for  all  sin  upon  it,  and  through 
it  upon  its  Author,  have  probably  more  to  learn  in  respect  to 
the  agencies  and  utilities  of  matter  than  they  have  ever 
dreamed  of. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  the  points  made  here  in  vindication 
of  the  ordained  connection  betw^een  Adam  and  his  race  ex¬ 
haust  the  subject,  or  will  explain  its  difficulties  fully,  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all.  It  is  rather  my  purpose  to  show  that 
the  divine  hand  in  the  beginnings  of  sin  in  our  rgee  is  not 
invested  with  unmitigated  darkness ;  that  his  moral  character 
is  not  thereby  involved  in  inscrutable  mystery,  and,  to  all 
human  view,  in  unrelieved  perplexity.  To  show  this  is  one 
thing.  It  is  quite  another  to  “  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perfection,” 
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6.  Otlicr  difficulties  lie  in  the  assumed  doctrine  that  the 
question,  how  many  and  who  of  the  race  shall  be  saved,  is 
determined  in  the  counsels  of  God,  irrespective  oj  man's 
agency.  Tlie  limits  proper  for  this  essay  forbid  an  exhaustive 
discussion  of  this  point,  but  must  not  forbid  this  brief  reply; 
that  in  my  view  the  assumption  is  not  according  to  the 
scriptures.  On  the  contrary,  the  scriptures  state  explicitly 
that  the  decision  of  eternal  destiny,  so  far  from  being  made 
by  God  “  irrespective  of  man's  agency,"  is  made  precisely 
according  to  man’s  agency,  i.e.  according  to  the  deeds  he  has 
done  or  not  done,  and  the  character  he  has  formed  (see  Matt. 
XXV.  31-46  and  Rom.  ii.  G-16).  If  it  be  replied  that  these 
passages  contemplate  the  case  only  as  seen  on  its  human  side, 
not  on  its  divine  ;  as  seen  in  the  revelations  of  time  and  of 
the  judgment-day,  and  not  as  seen  in  God’s  eternal  counsels, 
then  I  answer:  No  discrepancy  is  possible  between  God’s 
purposes  in  eternity  and  their  unfolding  in  time.  The  un¬ 
folding  here  must  follow  the  plan  there,  and  therefore  must 
be  to  the  view  of  men,  and  of  all  created  minds,  the  illustra¬ 
tion  and  development  of  those  eternal  counsels.  The  human 
side,  so  called,  brought  out  thus  before  finite  minds,  cannot 
possibly  give  any  false  or  distorted  view  of  the  divine  side. 
All  the  principles  involved  in  the  pirocesses  of  salvation  here 
in  time  are  simply  the  unfolding  of  God’s  eternal  plan,  and 
cannot  possibly  fail  to  represent  that  plan  correctly.  It  were 
simply  absurd  to  suppose  that,  viewed  in  its  principles,  God’s 
eternal  plan  is  one  thing,  and  his  actual  administration  in 
time  and  at  the  final  judgment  another.  Hence,  it  is  not 
only  proper,  but  is  demanded  of  us,  that  we’Velicve  our  minds 
of  whatever  perplexities  and  difficulties  grow  out  of  the 
assumption  that  God  determines  tlie  future  destinies  of  men 
irrespective  of  their  own  agency.  There  is  infinite  fitness 
and  truth  in  his  appeal  to  the  reason  of  his  sinning  creatures ; 
“Are  not  my  ways  equal  ?  Are  not  your  Avays  unequal  ?  ” 
(Ezek.  xviii.  25,  29). 

7.  Lastly,  it  is  thought  inexplicable  that  the  penal  con¬ 
sequences  of  sin  under  God’s  law  are  remediless  and  eternal, 
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amounting  to  the  utter  wreck  of  well-being,  the  loss  of  all 
good,  the  endurance  of  eternal  woe. 

It  is  obviously  not  to  be  expected  that  our  finite  minds,  so 
largely  shut  in  within  the  bounds  of  our  planet,  and,  indeed, 
scarcely  beginning  to  comprehend  the  moral  bearings  of  the 
divine  law  and  of  its  penalties  even  here,  should  grasp  all 
the  mischiefs  of  sin,  or  measure  all  the  interests  to  bo  pro¬ 
tected  by  its  punishment.  Yet  all  good  government,  and  all 
right  conception  of  justice,  assume  that  the  penalty  for  the 
violation  of  law  should  in  general  be  graduated  by  the  value 
of  the  interests  wliich  transgression  sacrifices,  and  which  law 
with  its  penalty  is  bound  to  protect.  Studying  the  law  of 
God  and  its  penalties  in  the  light  of  this  principle,  we  cannot 
yet  see  everything,  but  we  can  see  some  things  :  e.g.  (1)  That 
sin  itself  involves  the  wreck  of  the  sinner’s  happiness,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  positive  penalties  of  God’s  law.  Hence  it 
were  simply  unjust  toward  God  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  the 
sinner’s  well-being  solely,  or  even  mainly,  to  his  positive  pen¬ 
alties.  (2)  Within  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
the  moral  universe,  we  can  see  that  the  interests  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  penalties  of  God’s  law,  i.e.  by  God’s  manifesting 
his  utter  displeasure  against  sin  and  sinners,  are  immensely 
great.  (3)  But  if  we  enlarge  our  conception  of  God’s  moral 
universe,  and  assume  (as  we  may)  a  perpetual  process  of  new 
creations  of  moral  races  to  be  held  in  obedience  by  the  moral 
power  of  these  penalties  on  the  sinning,  our  view  opens  out 
at  once  into  infinity ;  we  can  set  no  limits  even  in  thought 
to  the  vast  interests  to  be  protected,  to  the  vast  results  of 
good  to  be  reaped  from  the  unending  penalty  visited  upon 
transgression.  (4)  One  more  supposition  may  serve  to 
heighten  our  view  of  the  wisdom,  and  therefore  the  justice, 
of  making  the  penalty  for  sin  eternal ;  viz.  that  the  problem 
before  the  divine  mind  may  have  been  the  choice  between 
one  eternal  hell,  and  an  eternal  succession  of  hells,  not 
eternal  but  temporary.  Let  it  be  granted  by  supposition  that 
either  at  each  sinner’s  death,  or  at  the  final  judgment,  or  at 
any  other  point  m  the  duration  of  his  being,  God  terminates 
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liis  punishment  by  annihilation.  Then  there  will  remain  no 
visible  record  of  his  doom,  no  witnessing  testimony  from  his 
punishment,  potent  in  its  moral  bearings  to  warn  moral 
agents  against  sin.  Assuming  that  created  moral  beings  are 
finite  in  mental  powers,  they  must  gradually  lose  the  impres¬ 
sions  which  the  drama  of  sin  and  suffering  will  have  produced. 
No  matter,  to  our  argument,  how  slow  the  process  may  be 
by  which  those  facts,  once  so  appalling,  fade  out  of  their 
minds.  Given  the  least  conceivable  waning,  and  the  time 
will  come  when  the  last  vestige  will  have  faded  out,  and  the 
wholesome  moral  influence  from^in  and  suffering  will  have 
utterly  ceased  to  act.  Then  if  tliere  was  moral  value  in  those 
experiences  and  manifestations  of  sin  and  consequent  suffering, 
it  is  at  this  point  finally  lost,  and  sin  may  enter  again  ;  other 
races  may  fall ;  and  the  same  fearful  experiences  may  all 
need  to  be  repeated.  Moreover,  if  we  accept  the  supposition 
that  new  races  are  from  time  to  time  to  be  brought  into 
being,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  it  would  be  the  extreme 
of  unwisdom  to  incur  the  introduction  of  sin  and  its  woes 
into  the  universe  again.  Infinitely  rather  let  the  two  races 
that  have  sinned  already,  suffer  according  to  the  demands 
of  justice  for  a  whole  eternity,  and  let  God’s  wisdom  and  love 
be  honored  for  choosing  one  eternal  prison-house  for  the 
incorrigible  sinners  of  these  races,  rather  than  an  eternal  suc¬ 
cession  of  transient  penalties,  involving  the  ultimate  loss  of 
all  the  moral  power  thence  accruing  toward  a  holy  and 
happy  universe. 

III.  It  remains  to  consider  certain  hypotheses  wdiich  bear 
upon  the  main  question,  and  which  assign  supposable,  prob¬ 
able  reasons  for  the  divine  arrangement  under  which  sin  and 
suffering  exist  in  the  universe.  Some  of  these  hypotheses 
having  been  suggested  already,  the  ensuing  discussion  will 
only  treat  those  points  more  fully. 

That  these  hypotheses  may  be  seen  more  surely  in  their 
true  light,  let  it  be  considered :  (a)  That,  in  its  very  nature, 
holiness  is  intelligent,  voluntary  obedience  to  truth,  i.e.  to 
known  truth  respecting  God  and  duty.  This  position  needs 
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not  argument,  but  statement  only,  (b)  Hence  truth  is  an 
indispensable  means  to  holiness,  and  an  essential  element  of 
power  in  the  conflict  against  sin,  whether  for  its  prevention 
or  its  cure.  Tlie  scriptures  recognize  this  fact  abundantly, 
representing  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  “  the  Spirit  of  truth  ”  ; 
a  teacher  of  truth,  who  shall  “  teach  all  things”  ;  that  regen¬ 
eration  is  by  and  with  the  truth,  since  it  is  written  :  “  He 
begat  us  with  the  word  of  truth”  (Jas.  i.  18);  also,  Christians 
are  “  born  again  by  tlie  word  of  God,”  and  “  purify  their 
souls  in  obeying  the  trutli  through  the  Spirit”  (1  Pet.  i.  22, 
23).  Jesus  prays,  “  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth ;  thy 
word  is  truth”  (Jno.  xvii.  IT).  Note  also  the  language  of 
the  new  covenant :  “  I  will  -put  my  laws  into  their  mind,  and 
write  them  in  their  heart.”  To  “  know  the  Lord  ”  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  true  piety.  The  faith  that  saves,  is  accepting  and 
obeying  gospel  truth,  (c)  By  a  necessity  common  to  all 
finite  natures,  the  human  mind  needs  to  have  truth  illustrated, 
i.e.  set  forth  in  actual  life,  in  real  development,  in  order  to 
see  it  clearly  and  feel  adequately  its  moral  force.  Under 
this  principle  we  have  God  manifested  before  human  eyes  in 
his  incarnate  Son.  “  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father.”  Jesus  revealed  God  to  men,  not  in  his  words  alone, 
but  in  himself  —  in  every  act,  in  every  look,  in  every  pain 
endured  for  men,  in  every  tear.  On  the  same  principle  Gpd 
illustrated  his  moral  law  and  government  in  human  history^ 
in  the  long  series  of  events  in  which  his  righteous  hand  has 
been  manifested  from  Adam  to  this  hour.  So  also  the  penalty 
of  this  law  has  been  set  forth  —  only  in  symbol  it  is  true  and 
with  imperfect  illustration  —  in  the  sufferings  which  have 
been  sent  upon  a  sinning  world  as  the  witness  of  God’s  dis¬ 
pleasure  against  sin,  and  of  his  condemnation  of  the  sinner. 
In  the  infancy  of  his  being,  Adam  must  have  lacked  this 
element  of  forceful  illustration  of  truth.  He  heard  the  words ; 
“In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die” 
(Gen.  ii.  17) ;  but  the  sense  of  these  words  must  have  been 
dim  to  his  mind  when  as  yet  he  had  not  seen  in  his  own  race 
the  first  case  of  literal  death  —  the  symbol  of  the  penalty 
Yol.  XXX.  No.  120.  95 
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threatened.  The  first  human  death  gave  him  (apparently) 
the  first  element  for  the  estimate  by  which  to  calculate  the 
force  of  this  penalty.  A  far  deeper  sense  of  God’s  displeasure 
against  sin  fell  on  those  who  saw  the  flood  —  a  whole  race  of 
sinners  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  so  suddenly  and 
fearfully.  More  yet  was  seen  when  Sodom  was  “  set  forth 
as  an  example  ”  of  what  it  must  be  to  “  suffer  the  vengeance 
of  eternal  fire.”  Thus,  step  by  step,  the  process  went  on  of 
revealing  truth  concerning  God,  his  law,  and  his  character. 
It  was  a  constant  accumulation  of  the  materials  of  moral 
power. 

It  is  now  in  place  to  suggest  certain  hypotheses  bearing 
(supposably)  upon  the  purposes  and  agency  of  God  in  the 
existence  of  sin. 

1.  It  is  supposable,  and  by  no  means  violently  improbable, 
that  the  first  sin  in  the  universe  —  say  that  of  Satan  —  was 
due  largely  to  the  fact,  that  he  had  neither  experience  nor 
observation  as  to  the  miseries  of  sin  and  its  ruinous  conse¬ 
quences  ;  and  no  adequate  sense  of  God’s  abhorrence  of  sin, 
or  of  the  fearful  curse  involved  in  his  displeasure.  After  the 
first  sin,  new  elements  come  in  to  deprave  the  moral  agent. 
The  power  of  one  sin  to  beget  another  and  to  intensify  the 
sinning  spirit  is  a  law  of  moral  agency,  alas,  but  too  well 
known  in  human  experience,  and  yet,  prior  to  human  ex¬ 
perience,  never  duly  appreciated.  In  the  case  of  our  first 
parents,  we  may  add  to  this  list  of  antecedent  occasions  of 
sin,  the  infancy  of  their  minds,  and  the  subtle  temptations 
of  an  already  hardened  and  desperate  rebel  against  God. 

2.  In  projecting  a  scheme  for  the  largest  conceivable 
creations  of  moral  races,  running  on  down  the  ages  indef¬ 
initely,  not  to  say  infinitely,  God  may  have  seen  it  to  be 
practically  impossible  to  fence  sin  out  from  the  whole  limit¬ 
less  field  while  permitting  such  range  of  freedom  to  his 
creatures  as  would  secure  the  fullest  development  of  their 
powers.  It  may,  therefore,  have  been  clear  to  the  infinite 
mind  that  the  best  scheme  possible  to  him  would  be  one  in 
which  some  sin  might  occur  which  he  could  turn  to  account, 
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taking  advantage  of  it  to  evolve  therefrom  a  mighty  moral 
force  against  sin  and  unto  holiness  throughout  his  moral 
universe.  In  yet  other  words,  the  wisest  scheme  possible 
to  God  may  have  included  the  presence  of  so  much  sin  as 
now  is,  and  is  to  be,  in  the  two  fallen  races  —  the  angels  that 
sinned,  and  man  —  this  being  suffered  to  exist  because  God 
foresaw  that  he  could  accumulate  from  it  the  materials  of 
moral  power  for  use  in  his  infinite  moral  kingdom,  (a)  On 
this  point  it  is  legitimate  to  reason  from  the  known  moral 
character  of  God.  Infinite  love  can  have  no  pleasure  in 
either  sin  or  death,  and  would  shut  out  from  the  uni¬ 
verse  both  sin  and  suffering,  if  it  could  be  done  in  such  a 
way  as  would  insure  tlie  highest  holiness  and  happiness  of 
his  created  universe.  Infinite  wisdom  will  never  make  the 
mistake  of  framing  a  system  involving  more  sin  and  more 
suffering  rather  than  one  involving  less,  or  none  at  all,  save 
for  the  reason  of  a  greater  good  to  accrue  from  it  than  was 
possible  to  him  upon  any  other  system.  That  is  to  say,  we 
may  boldly  infer  a  priori  from  the  known  love  and  wisdom 
of  God  that  his  reasons  for  creating  moral  agents  at  all  who 
would  (as  he  knew)  sin  and  suffer,  must  be  found  in  some 
compensating  good  which  he  saw  that  he  could  educe  from 
their  sin  and  suffering.  No  reasons  other  than  this  are  at 
all  admissible.  This  class  of  reasons,  and  this  only,  has  no 
conflict  with  infinite  love  or  wisdom. ^  (&)  This  hypothesis 

is  favored  by  the  consideration  above  suggested  as  to  the 

1  This  view  of  the  divine  economy  as  related  to  the  existence  of  sin  may  need 
to  be  guarded  against  two  possible  misapprehensions ;  viz.  (a)  That  God  so 
changes  the  nature  of  sin  as  to  make  it,  if  not  a  good  in  itself,  at  least  good  in 
its  natural,  legitimate  influence  —  a  thing  intrinsically  absurd  ;  (6)  That  the  sin 
which  God  suffers  to  exist,  he  cannot  honestly  hate,  forbid,  and  oppose.  This 
notion  also  is  to  be  utterly  rejected.  God  is  infinitely  honest  in  his  opposition 
to  all  sin.  lie  abhorred,  forbade,  and  punished  the  murder  of  his  incarnate  Son, 
and  not  a  whit  the  less  so  for  the  fact  that  he  wrought  out  by  means  of  it  the 
salvation  of  myriads  of  lost  men.  I  must  also  suggest  the  importance  of  dis¬ 
criminating  between  the  greatest  good  possible  to  God,  some  of  his  moral  sub¬ 
jects  opposing  by  their  sin  ;  and  the  greatest  good  possible,  or  at  least  suppos- 
able.on  the  assumption  that  no  moral  subject  opposes,  but  all  concur  in  perfect 
obedience. 
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necessity  of  illustrated  truth  to  meet  the  wants  of  finite 
minds,  especially  in  the  infancy  of  their  being,  (c)  It  is  also 
favored,  not  to  say  sustained,  by  the  moral  history  of  our 
ivorld.  ' 

Here  I  make  these  points :  That  the  moral  forces  of  illus¬ 
trated  truth  were  at  their  lowest  point,  their  minimum,  in 
the  age  before  the  flood ;  that  they  received  a  very  consider¬ 
able  accession  from  that  fearful  catastroplie  ;  were  heightened 
from  that  event  onward  by  every  judgment  that  fell  from 
Jehovah’s  hand  ;  also  by  all  the  demonstrations  made  of  his 
parental  faithfulness  and  mercy  to  his  covenant  people ;  that 
an  immense  accession  accrued  from  the  incarnation  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  mission  of  tlie  Spirit  sent  forth  to  witness 
to  the  trutli  as  to  Jesus,  and  to  utilize  the  moral  forces  of 
those  manifestations  of  God  in  human  flesh ;  and  finally, 
that  the  moral  force  of  truth  is  destined  to  roach  its  maximum 
when  “  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.”  Eeverting  to  the  period  of  least 
moral  power,  we  find  that  every  known  fact  respecting  the 
antediluvian  age  witnesses  to  the  prevailing  wickedness  of 
the  masses.  “All  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  ” ;  “  the 
wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth.”  The  causes, 
positive  and  negative,  are  not  far  to  seek.  Sickness  almost 
unknown  ;  the  average  physical  vigor  of  the  race  at  the 
highest  point  ever  reached  in  human  history ;  death  far  away, 
aiid  present  to  their  eyes  only  at  long  intervals ;  never  was 
the  principle  so  fearfully  verified  that  “  Because  sentence 
against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the 
heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil” 
(Eccl.  viii.  11).  The  moral  power  of  suffering  to  restrain 
from  sinning  was  at  its  lowest  point.  The  whole  arrangement 
looks  like  an  experiment  on  the  part  of  God,  not  to  enlighten 
himself,  but  to  enlighten  the  race  of  men,  and,  indeed,  of 
angels  as  well,  in  respect  to  the  wisdom  and  safety  of  pro¬ 
longing  so  far  the  average  period  of  earthly  probation.  God 
knew  very  well  that  cavillers  would  object  to  the  limit  of 
three  score  years  and  ten,  as  too  short  for  the  decision  of 
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destinies  so  momentous,  and,  therefore,  as  morally  implicating 
liim  in  the  ruin  of  souls.  Hence  this  experiment,  made  in 
those  earliest  ages,  was  God’s  vindication  of  himself  on  the 
score  of  wisdom  and  love  in  permitting  suffering  and  mor¬ 
tality  to  take  on  more  fearful  activity,  greatly  to  the  short¬ 
ening  of  the  average  term  of  human  life.  This  very  vindi¬ 
cation  became  an  element  of  moral  power.  As  soon  as  it 
became  prudent  to  make  the  change,  the  intensified  agencies 
of  suffering  and  death  ui  the  race  served  to  impress  man 
with  more  fear  of  God  and  with  a  more  adequate  sense  of 
the  wrongs  and  the  woes  of  sin. 

I  have  already  remarked  the  striking  fact  that  during  all 
the  early  ages  of  our  race  the  first  end  sought  in  the  moral 
culture  of  the  race  was  to  impress  the  fear  of  God.  In  the 
nature  of  sinning  mind,  this  was  the  first  thing  to  be  done. 
Tlie  law  must  be  the  “  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ.” 
A  sense  of  guilt  and  want  is  the  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  the  waters  of  life,  —  is  therefore  absolutely  essential  to 
awaken  any  interest  in  a  Saviour  from  sin  and  its  curse. 
It  was  a  great  advance  in  the  elements  of  moral  power  when 
Jesus  came  to  our  world,  and  made  such  manifestations,  not 
mainly  of  the  fearfulness  of  law  and  penalty,  but  of  the  un¬ 
utterable  compassion  and  love  of  God  for  lost  man.  If  the 
question  be  asked :  Why  did  the  Lord  delay  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah  four  thousand  and  more  years  from  the  fall,  and 
what  was  he  doing  all  this  time  in  moral  work  for  the  race, 
the  answer  comprehensively  would  be:  {a)  developing  the 
force  of  law  and  penalty  (as  shown  above) ;  [h)  Illustrating 
the  grand  idea  of  atonement  for  sin.  By  a  wonderful  system 
of  sacrifice  (coupling  the  ideas  of  innocence  and  of  suffering 
unto  blood),  ho  was  unfolding  the  great  central  fact  of  re¬ 
demption,  and  preparing  men  to  grasp  the  true  idea  of  a 
“  Lamb  of  God  ”  coming  and  dying  “  to  take  away  the  sin 
of  the  world.”  This  fact  was  too  momentous  to  be  thrown 
out  before  the  race  without  ample  illustrative  developments 
of  its  significance  going  before. 

The  main  points,  then,  which  I  make  from  the  history  of 
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God’s  moral  ways  in  our  world  are  :  the  fact  of  constant 
progress  from  the  lower  elements  of  power  to  the  higher; 
and  the  fact  of  a  continued  accumulation  of  moral  forces. 
These  facts  are  before  us.  It  were  simply  folly  to  attribute 
them  to  divine  sovereignty  in  such  a  sense  as  would  rule  out 
all  inquiry  for  the  reasons  of  these  facts.  Bather  let  us 
assume  that  God  not  only  expects,  but  requires  us  to  study 
his  ways,  and  to  infer  from  what  he  lets  us  see,  how,  and 
on  what  principles,  he  manages  his  moral  realm  in  those 
provinces  which  lie  beyond  our  immediate  view. 

3.  It  may  be  that  we  are  only  in  the  infancy  of  God’s 
moral  universe ;  that  God  has  only  begun  to  create  moral 
beings  ;  and,  therefore,  is  now^,  and  up  to  this  point  has  been, 
accumulating  the  means  of  augmented  and  adequate  moral 
power  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  creating  and  holding 
in  obedience  new  races,  on  a  scale  more  vast  than  we  can 
comprehend.  The  human  race  is  certainly  in  its  infancy. 
Meaf Aired  against  the  probable  duration  of  our  world  under 
its  gospel  dispensation,  and  much  more,  measured  against 
our  immortal  life  —  the  revealed  destiny  of  the  race  —  we  are 
only  entering  upon  the  threshold  of  our  eternal  being.  That 
the  fallen  angels  also  are  in  the  infancy  of  their  existence  is 
reasonably  inferred  from  the  revealed  fact  that  their  official, 
public  trial  and  judgment  has  not  yet  transpired. 

That  these  tw  o  are  the  only  fallen  races  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  facts  and  considerations :  (a)  That  the 
criminal  docket  for  the  final  judgment-day,  at  the  close  of 
our  present  earthly  probation,  comprises  these  two  races,  and 
no  other,  {b)  That  the  diverse  circumstances  connected  with 
their  fall  seem  to  be  exhaustive  of  all  the  varieties  known  or 
conceivable  :  the  first  race,  without  any  antecedent  tempter; 
the  second,  wfitli  and  under  such  antecedent  temptation:  the 
first,  sinning  independently  of  any  kiiowui  relations  of  spirit 
to  flesh  ;  the  second,  under  the  influence  of  such  relations ; 
the  first  commencing  their  sin  independently  of  any  condi¬ 
tions  of  birth  ;  the  second  (as  a  race)  beguming  to  sin  under 
conditions  incident  to  birth  from  a  fallen  pair,  (c)  The 
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diverse  methods  of  God’s  moral  treatment  of  these  two  races 
are  exhaustive  of  all  siipposable  methods ;  being  in  the  first 
case  a  system  of  unmixed  simple  justice ;  in  the  second,  a 
system  of  blended  justice  and  mercy.  So  far  as  we  can  con¬ 
ceive,  there  can  be  no  third  system.  These  two  are  exhaus¬ 
tive.  {d)  Finally,  the  revealed  fact  that  all  the  holy  beings 
of  the  then  created  universe  are  summoned,  and  will  be 
present  at  the  final  judgment  of  these  two  races.  All  tliese 
points  have  the  aspect  of  summing  up  the  moral  lessons  of 
these  two  great  exhaustive  systems  of  God’s  moral  govern¬ 
ment  over  the  fallen  of  his  universe,  and  bringing  them  out 
before  all  the  intelligent  beings  then  existent,  putting  them, 
so  to  speak,  on  eternal  record,  as  a  vast  storehouse  of  the 
materials  of  moral  power  — manifestations  of  the  infinite  God^ 
mighty  in  their  influence  both  on  those  already  born,  and  on 
races  to  be  created  in  untold  myriads,  age  after  age. 

4.  It  may  be  that  God’s  plan  contemplates  (and  is  of  pur¬ 
pose  constructed  to  admit)  the  least  amount  of  sin  and 
suffering  that  will  suffice  to  accumulate  sufficient  materials 
of  moral  power  to  hold  the  yet  uiisinning  races  in  perfect 
obedience  forever,  and  to  hold  in  universal  obedience  all 
moral  races  yet  to  be  created.  This  hypothesis  makes  two 
main  points  :  {a)  The  object  to  bo  attained  by  permitted  sin 
and  suffering ;  (6)  The  limitation  of  the  permitted  amount 
to  the  least  sum  that  will  suffice  to  secure  the  object.  In 
support  of  the  first-named  point,  it  need  only  be  said,  that 
the  object  is  worthy  of  God,  is  in  harmony  with  his  revealed 
moral  perfections,  and  in  accord  with  what  we  see  in  his 
moral  administration  of  our  world.  As  to  the  second  point, 
—  the  limitation  of  sin  and  suffering  to  the  least  amount 
adequate  to  secure  the  object,  —  let  it  suffice  that  his  love 
demands  precisely  this  limitation,  and  that,  with  the  means 
of  moral  power  which  on  these  suppositions  are  provided,  his 
wisdom  knows  how.  to  secure  it. 

5.  It  being  assumed  that  no  other  moral  races  have  yet 
been  created,  save  that  known  in  the  scriptures  as  “  angels  ” 
(the  fallen  and  the  unfallen)  and  men ;  it  being  also  assumed 
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that  God’s  moral  administration  in  respect  to  sin  and  suf¬ 
fering  contemplates  as  one  main  object  tlie  accumulation  of 
moral  forces  and  the  materials  thereof  for  use  against  sin 
and  in  the  promotion  of  holiness ;  it  being  assumed,  also, 
that  the  final  judgment  will  be  the  grand  concentration  of 
these  illustrative  forces,  the  great  culminating  point  in  their 
accumulation,  we  may  advance  to  make  two  other  main 
hypotlietical  suppositions,  viz.  (a)  That  in  the  eternal  state 
beyond  the  general  judgment  (as  in  our  present  life)  God 
will  take  into  his  service  and  utilize  the  activities  of  all  his 
holy  subjects,  both  the  unfallen  and  the  redeemed  ;  employing 
them  as  his  witnesses  in  respect  to  his  character,  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  past  history  of  his  manifestations,  and  especially 
that  he  will  use  them  in  the  education  and  culture  of  moral 
races  thenceforward  to  be  created,  (b)  That,  making  the 
close  of  the  judgment  scene  the  starting-point  for  new  moral 
creations,  God  wdll  proceed  in  this  magnificent  work  of  filling 
the  material  universe  with  moral  agents  as  rapidly  as  the 
appliances  of  moral  instruction  and  impression  will  admit. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  ques¬ 
tion  for  one  moment  that  God  will  make  both  his  redeemed 
and  his  unfallen  children  as  truly  “  laborers  together  with 
himself,”  “  workers  together  with  God,”  throughout  the 
eternal  ages,  as  he  does  now  in  time,  both  in  earth  and  in 
heaven.  It  would  bo  quite  superfluous  to  cite  proofs  to  show 
that  God’s  plan  here  in  time  takes  in  his  redeemed  people  as 
“  laborers  ”  together  with  himself,  witnesses  to  himself  and 
his  truth ;  that  Jesus  trained  and  sent  out  men  for  this 
work,  promising  (and  giving)  his  presence  and  his  Spirit. 
The  reasons  for  this  arrangement  were,  perhaps,  not  so  much 
Christ’s  need  of  their  doing  such  work  as  their  need  of  such 
work  to  do.  The  case  may  not  exclude  the  former  ;  it  does 
specially  include  the  latter.  And  must  not  the  same  law  of 
necessary  activity  obtain  in  eternity  as. in  time?  Instead 
of  asking  whether  we  can  afford  to  accept  such  a  working 
existence  for  our  eternal  heaven,  we  might  more  fitly  ask : 
How  can  redeemed  souls  possibly  be  happy  in  heaven  without 
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something  to  do  for  their  Redeemer,  without  positive  work 
in  the  interests  of  his  supremely  great  salvation  as  it  looks 
abroad  over  the  universe,  and  grasps  the  infinite  moral  wel¬ 
fare  of  myriads  born  and  to  be  born  from  age  to  age  forever? 
Gifted  with  capacities  for  perpetual  growth  in  mental  and 
moral  power,  and  for  perpetual  progress  in  knowledge,  and 
shut  up  to  the  great  law  of  activity  as  the  fountain  of  supreme 
blessedness  ;  held,  moreover,  by  the  love  they  bear  to  their 
Redeemer,  and  by  a  sense  of  infinite  obligation  for  his  re¬ 
deeming  sacrifice,  what  nobler,  loftier  service  for  them  to  do 
can  our  little  minds  conceive  as  possible  or  supposable  ?  The 
thought  thereof  being  once  suggested  as  within  the  range  of 
possibility,  it  would  seem  that  the  hosts  of  the  redeemed 
would  rise  up  to  implore  that  there  might  be  no  failure  of  a 
consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  We  who  are  so 
often  sad  that  our  aspirations  toward  more  service  for  Christ 
on  earth  should  be  so  soon  broken  down  by  infirmity  or  cut 
short  in  death,  let  us  think  of  these  opening  fields  for  ever¬ 
lasting  service,  with  powers  never  waning,  but  ever  growing, 
and  lift  up  our  heads  with  joy !  That  our  elder  brethren,  the 
sinless  angels,  have  active  service  in  their  present  heavenly 
life,  stands  out  all  through  the  sacred  word.  “  Are  they  not 
all  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of 
salvation  ?  ”  And  shall  it  be  supposed  that  their  interest 
and  sympathy  in  the  great  things  of  God’s  kingdom  are  to 
die  out,  or  their  feet  tire  of  their  messenger  service  ? 

As  to  the  second  point  in  our  last-named  hypothesis, — 
viz.  new  creations  of  moral  races  taken  up  and  pushed 
actively  forward  from  and  after  the  final  judgment,  —  it 
would  seem  sufficient  to  suggest  that  after  the  developments 
made  by  so  much  sin,  and  after  the  sacrifices  involved  in  so 
much  suffering,  jointly  evolving  materials  of  moral  power  so 
indefinitely  vast,  it  is  simply  impossible  tliat  infinite  wisdom 
and  infinite  love  should  not  turn  tliese  materials  of  moral 
influence  to  account  —  sliould  not  utilize  them  toward  the 
utmost  possible  amount  of  intelligent  moral  happiness.  Here 
are  facts  of  moral  bearing  concerning  God  abundantly  ade- 
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quatc  (we  may  doubtless  assume)  to  command  the  admiration 
of  intelligent  beings  —  facts,  therefore,  richly  fraught  with 
moral  power  to  hold  new  moral  races  in  joyous  obedience. 
God’s  justice  toward  sin  has  been  forever  vindicated ;  the 
fearful  penalties  endured  and  to  be  endured  by  sinning,  lost 
souls  are  before  the  universe  ;  the  unutterable  compassion 
of  God  shines  out  in  One  wdio  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
living  ones  and  ciders,  “  as  a  Lamb  that  has  been  slain  ” 
(Rev.  V.  G) ;  and  there  is  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  to 
testify  for  God  and  to  give  the  service  of  their  utmost  powers; 
how,  then,  can  God  forbear  to  multiply  intelligent  minds  to 
be  blessed  forever  with  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  his 
name  ?  Let  it  bo  supposed  that  somewhere  in  the  lapse  of 
the  endless  ages  God  were  to  reach  a  limiting  line  in  his 
creative  work,  and  to  issue  his  proclamation  :  No  more 
creations  henceforth  forever !  No  more  worlds  to  be  filled 
with  beings  “  made  in  our  image,”  with  exalted  powers  of 
thought,  of  love,  and  of  bliss !  What  a  recoil  would  be  felt 
throughout  all  the  then  existing  universe  ! 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  our  little  planet  which  we  call 
earth  is  a  small  base,  astronomically  considered,  for  such 
stupendous  operations  —  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  vastness 
of  the  astronomical  universe  as  brought  W'ithin  the  range  of 
our  telescopic  vision.  Very  well;  it  is  small;  but  we  may 
remember  it  is  written  :  ‘‘  Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One 
that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy :  1  dwell  in  the 
high  and  holy  place ;  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and 
humble  spirit”  (Isa.  Ivii.  15).  It  is  small  in  its  physical, 
astronomical  relations,  but  not  too  small  to  have  been  trodden 
by  immanuers  feet ;  not  too  small  to  have  been  wet  with  his 
tears,  or  to  have  held  his  cross,  or  to  have  drank  in  his 
atoning  blood  ;  not  too  small  to  have  been  the  theatre  of  the 
Divine  Spirit’s  glorious,  though  half  unseen,  power.  It  is 
not  too  small  to  have  been  the  scene  of  many  a  sin  and  many 
a  sorrow  and  many  a  penitent  tear,  which  shall  bear  in  their 
testimony  a  marvellous  witnessing  power  to  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  love  of  God  in  bringing  good  out  of  evil,  and  in 
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making  siii  work  out  his  praise  —  a  power  to  be  felt  far 
down  the  ages  of  our  eternal  being,  and  far  away  in  the 
worlds  that  people  boundless  space.  Who  shall  assume  to 
fix  the  limit  in  either  time  or  space  to  the  moral  power  that 
may  go  forth  from  the  scenes  of  sin  and  suffering,  and  from 
the  scenes  of  redeeming,  restoring  mercy  that  have  impressed 
themselves  into  the  history  of  this  astronomically  insignificant 
planet ! 

There  is  no  occasion  to  push  our  hypothetical  suppositions 
farther.  Different  minds  will,  doubtless,  estimate  variously 
the  degree  of  probability  belonging  severally  to  the  points 
suggested.  It  will  suffice  to  justify  their  use  as  hypotheses, 
if  they  are  fairly  supposable,  and  cannot  be  proved  impossible ; 
and  if,  moreover,  they  present  a  possible  scheme  of  divine 
operations  which  will  turn  sin  and  suffering  to  account  on  a 
scale  infinitely  vast,  making  the  wrath  of  sin  subserve  God’s 
praise  and  the  blessedness  of  his  intelligent  moral  universe 
to  such  an  extent  as  will  manifest  his  perfect  wisdom  and 
iueffable  love  before  all  his  creatures  through  everlasting 
ages.  Such  views  of  God’s  plan  ought,  at  least,  to  relieve 
our  anguish  of  heart  and  our  perplexities  of  thought  over 
the  sin  and  suffering  which  exist  in  the  moral  universe  of 
God. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

WHICHCOTE’S  APHORISMS. 

(Continued  from  p.  393.) 

The  Chief  End  of  Man. 

19.  That  which  is  not  oripjinal  to  itself  cannot  be  final  to  itself.  But  to 
whom  it  belongs  to  be  the  first  cause,  to  the  same  it  belongs  to  be  the  last 
end :  so  God  should  be  to  us  by  our  own  act.  He  that  is  original  to  us 
by  himself  should  be  final  to  us  by  our  choice.  848.  It  is  certain  that 
God  intended  himself  to  be  the  peculiar  object  of  mind  and  understanding 
in  man,  because  mind  and  understanding  in  man  are  beyond  the  satisfaction 
that  is  to  be  had  in  anything,  but  God  himself :  it  is  too  big  for  the  world, 
and  too  good  for  it.  762.  Worship  God  in  spirit,  i.e.  in  the  motion  of  the 
mind  and  understanding  —  in  the  free,  full,  noble,  ingenuous  use  of  a 
man’s  highest  power's  and  faculties.  To  serve  God  with  the  determination 
of  the  understanding  and  the  freeness  of  choice,  first  to  judge,  and  then  to 
choose;  this  is  the  immutable  religion  of  God’s  creation,  the  service  of 
angels  and  men,  self-established,  not  depending  upon  institution,  indis¬ 
pensable;  the  religion  of  the  state  of  innocency,  and  there  is  nothing 
beyond  this  in  the  state  of  glory,  but  as  perfected  there. 

The  Moral  and  the  Po/titive  in  Religion. 

586.  There  are  but  two  things  in  religion :  morals  and  institutions. 
Morals  may  be  knorvn  by  the  reason  of  the  thing.  Morals  are  owned  as 
soon  as  spoken,  and  they  arc  nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  all  religion. 
Institutions  depend  upon  scripture ;  and  no  one  institution  depends  upon 
one  text  of  scripture  only ;  that  institution  which  has  but  one  text  for  it 
has  never  a  one.  1084.  The  moral  part  of  religion  consists  of  things  good 
in  themselves,  necessary  and  indispensable ;  the  instituted  part  of  religion 
consists  of  things  made  necessary  only  by  the  determinations  of  the  divine 
will.  He  that  denies  the  former  is  atheistical ;  he  that  denies  the  latter 
is  infidel.  222.  Institutes  were  never  intended  to  be  in  compensation 
for  failure  in  morals;  but  are  all  for  the  better  security  of  morals,  and 
give  place  to  them,  and  are  in  subservience  to  them.  362.  Ignorance  of 
mere  institutes  may  be  invincible,  because  institutes  must  be  declared  by 
some  instrument  of  God  (by’  revelation)  ;  whereof  the  parly  may  have  no 
notice;  but  in  morals  we  are  made  to  know  and  judge  and  determine, 
and  the  light  of  God’s  creation  is  sufficient  thereto ;  so  that  here  there  b 
no  invincible,  and  consequently  inculpable  ignorance. 
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The  Bible. 

921.  The  sense  the  church  is  not  a  rule,  but  a  thing  ruled.  The 
church  is  bound  unto  reason  and  scripture,  and  governed  by  tiiem,  as  much 
as  any  particular  person.  1168.  It  is  neither  necessary,  nor  indeed  pos¬ 
sible,  to  understand  any  matter  of  faith  farther  than  it  is  revealed ;  that 
is  not  revealed  which  is  not  made  intelligible  ;  that  which  can  be  put  into 
words  may  be  taken  into  a  man’s  understanding.  Mystery  is  not  what  is 
unintelligible,  and  cannot  be  understood  now  it  is  revealed,  but  that  which 
is  specifical  and  critical  in  the  pi*ofession,  which  they  only  understand  who 
are  /at/ivry/xevoi,  initiated.  1034.  It  is  usual  in  scripture  to  sum  up  ail 
religion,  sonietlmes  in  a  single  phrase,  otherwhile  in  one  word.  The  reason 
niiiy  perhaps  be,  because  never  any  of  these  is  alone.  1008.  Several  forms 
of  words  in  scripture  express  the  same  state,  and  so  vary  only  the  notion 
.  — differ  not  materially,  but  in  substance  are  the  same.  To  stand 
upon  nice  and  accurate  distinctions  of  them  is  needless,  useless,  since 
scripture  uses  them  indifferently  (regeneration,  etc.).  This  is  fit  to  be 
known,  to  avoid  troublesome  multiplicity  in  religion,  and  the  possessing 
the  minds  of  men  with  thoughts  that  religion  is  more  intricate  and  volu¬ 
minous  than  indeed  it  is;  whereas  truth  lies  in  a  little  compass  and  narrow 
i-oom.  Vitals  in  religion  are  few.  1048.  Scripture  mentions  several  par¬ 
ticulars  often  (as  Eph.  iv.  31,  32);  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  making 
the  distinction  accurate,  as  the  exclusion  universal.  993.  We  may  ob- 
sei^’e  scripture,  in  matters  of  disputation,  —  not  to  speak  curiously,  but 
rather  loosely,  —  with  indistlnctlon,  and  sometimes  to  appear  to  favor  both 
parts.  578.  In  doctrines  of  supernatural  revelation  we  shall  do  well  to 
direct  our  apprehensions,  and  to  regulate  our  expressions,  by  words  of 
scripture.  505.  Curious  determinations  beyond  scripture  are  thought 
to  be  the  improvement  of  faith,  and  inconsiderate  dulness  to  be  the  denial 
of  our  reason ;  fierceness  in  a  sect  to  be  zeal  for  religion,  and  speaking 
without  sense  to  be  the  simplicity  of  the  spirit.  981.  Determinations 
beyond  scripture  have  indeed  enlarged  faith,  but  lessened  charity,  and 
multiplied  divisions.  1182.  Enthusiastic  doctrines  —  good  things  strained 
out  of  their  wits.  Among  Christians  those  that  pretend  to  be  inspired 
seem  to  be  mad  ;  among  the  Turks  those  that  are  mad  are  thought  to  be 
inspired.  796.  Morality  is  acknowledged  and  owned,  is  farther  settled  and 
established,  by  the  gospel  —  is  settled,  as  much  as  possible,  viz.  by  the 
creation  of  man,  by  the  grace  of  the  gospel.  878.  They  are,  therefore, 
greatly  mistaken  who  in  religion  oppose  points  of  reason  and  matters  of 
faith,  as  if  nature  went  one  way,  and  the  Author  of  nature  went  another. 
Non  aliud  natura,  allud  sapientia  suadet.  1188.  Where  the  doctrine  is 
necessary  and  important,  the  scripture  is  clear  and  full ;  but  where  the 
scripture  is  not  clear  and  full,  the  doctrine  is  not  necessary  or  important. 
869.  There  is  nothing  in  religion  necessary  which  is  uncertain. 
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The  Punishment  of  Sinners. 

1003.  There  are  suHerinfrs  which  arc  no  punishments;  as,  1.  The  effects 
of  God’s  absolute  sovereip;nty  (Jacob  and  Esau) ;  2.  Tliose  which  come 
for  probation  and  trial  (Job) ;  3.  Which  come  for  exercise  and  increase 
of  virtue ;  4.  Which  we  are  involved  in  through  the  neighborhood  of 
sinners  (Josiah  overborne  by  Manasses’  sin).  5.  Which  prevent  sin  and 
misery  (as,  knowing  the  poAver  of  infection,  taking  the  righteous  away  bv 
death  from  the  evil  to  come).  Those  sufferings  in  this  Avorld  only  are 
punishments  where  sin  is  the  natural  or  moral  cause  of  suffering.  810.  It 
is  blasphemy  to  say,  1.  That  God  is  a  true  cause  of  the  creature’s  sin;  or, 
2.  The  only  cause  of  the  sinner’s  misery,  so  that,  if  it  Avere  not  for  God’s 
power,  a  sinner,  as  such,  might  be  safe,  and,  saving  the  prohibition,  good 
and  evil  are  both  alike.  1002.  God  abates  of  his  OAvn  right,  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  man  might  not  be  forlorn.  Wherever  there  is  a  right,  there  is  a 
power  to  moderate  and  abate  of  that  right ;  yea,  to  part  Avith  it,  if  we 
please.  Any  man  may  take  less  than  his  right  —  may  pardon  upon  any 
satisfaction,  upon  no  satisfaction.  AVe  all  say  we  have  this  right;  and 
Avill  we  deny  it  to  God?  809.  Future  misery  is  not  a  foreign  imposition 
by  power,  but  an  acquired  constitution  of  mind ;  it  is  guilt  of  conscience 
and  malignity  of  spirit.  918.  The  evil  of  sin  depends  not  only  on  the  will 
of  God  forbidding  it;  there  is  an  intrinsic  malignity  in  it,  and  it  is 
destructive  of  the  subject.  311.  Punishment  is  not  an  arbitrary  act 
according  to  Avill,  but  a  reasonable  act,  directed  by  Avisdom  and  limited 
by  goodness.  319.  The  judge  is  nothing  but  the  law  speaking.  309.  The 
end  of  punishment,  with  respect  to  God,  is  the  vindication  of  his  upright¬ 
ness  and  righteousness ;  with  respect  to  the  sinner,  it  is  the  reformation 
and  amendment  of  his  life ;  Avith  respect  to  the  innocent,  it  is  Avarning  to 
fear  and  do  no  such  sin.  310.  Even  the  Avorst  of  God,  his  punishments, 
will  recommend  God  to  us.  30.  Nothing  is  more  credible  than  that  men’s 
states  shall  differ  as  much  as  their  spirits  and  tempers  do  differ.  518.  The 
same  g(X)dness  which  pardons  the  penitent,  who  forsakes  sin,  punishes  the 
impenitent,  Avho  arc  obstinate  in  sin.  1G5.  As  sin  is  the  AA"oi*st  evil  that  is 
done,  so  it  is  meet  it  should  fare  the  Avoi*st.  760.  Had  God  borne  with 
the  iniquity  of  his  creatures,  he  had  condemned  his  OAvn  law.  The  import 
of  punishment  is,  that  the  law  is  right,  and  that  God  Avill  maintain  it ;  that 
sin  is  wrong,  and  that  men  must  forbear  it.  268.  Punishment  has  in  it 
the  notion  of  a  remedy,  and  has  the  place  of  a  mean,  not  of  an  end. 
Now,  as  no  more  of  a  mean  is  to  be  designed  than  Avhat  is  necessary  to 
the  end,  and  a  mean  is  considerable  onh’  as  it  has  a  relation  to  the  end, 
therefore  if  the  sinner  repents  there  can  be  no  necessity  of  punishment; 
for  the  end  is  obtained  without  it,  and  there  is  nothing  in  punishment, 
save  as  a  mean,  in  which  goodness  can  take  content.  269.  The  execution 
of  punishment  is  for  the  defence  of  righteousness.  701.  If  God  punish  sin 
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committed,  it  is  no  more  than  just.  Justice  in  God  doth  not  require  that 
sin  repented  of  be  punished.  Goodness  doth  require  that  contumacy  In 
sin  (impenitency)  be  controlled.  Sin  committed  may  be  punished;  sin 
repented  of  may  be  pardoned,  may  be  not-punished,  without  injustice. 
It  cannot  be  found  anywhere  in  scripture  that  there  is  any  such  attribute 
in  God  as  necessitates  him  to  punish  sin  repented  of  and  forsaken,  in 
respect  of  any  perfection  inherent  in  him.  840.  An  impenitent  sinner 
during  his  impenitency,  cannot  be  pardoned,  because  God  cannot  contra¬ 
dict  himself.  The  rule  of  righteousness  is  the  law  of  his  action  and  the 
law  of  his  nature.  525.  The  ground  of  man’s  misery  is  not  the  first  fall, 
but  the  second  fault  —  a  lapse  upon  a  lapse ;  for  a  second  sin  is  not  only 
another  of  the  same  kind,  but  a  consummation  of  the  first. 

Principles  involved  in  the  Atonement  of  Christ. 

635.  An  ingenuous  mind  and  a  true  penitent  doth  with  more  difficulty 
forgive  himself  than  God  doth  forgive  him.  398.  It  is  a  more  difficult  work 
to  reconcile  men  to  God  than  to  reconcile  God  to  men.  536.  God  is  the 
creditor  of  that  punishment  which  is  due  upon  sin,  and  he  has  the  right 
of  abating,  as  well  as  the  right  of  exacting.  490.  There  Is  a  just  which 
of  right  may  be  done,  and  there  is  a  just  which  of  right  must  be  done. 
Tlic  rule  or  law  of  righteousness  or  justice  requires  that  to  be  done  which 
justly  ought  to  be  done ;  but  it  doth  not  requii’e  everything  to  be  done 
which  justly  may  be  done.  In  the  former  sense,  it  is  just  to  punish  sin 
committed  (Neh.  ix.  33)  ;  in  the  latter  sense,  God  is  not  obliged  injustice 
to  punish  sin  repented  of.  580.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of 
him  who  is  offended  that  a  perfect  recompense  should  be  made  by  the 
offender ;  but  the  offended  is  master  of  his  own  right,  and  may  accept  of 
ingenuous  acknowledgment  only  from  the  offender  as  satisfaction,  if  he 
pleases,  and  expiation  is  then  made  when  that  wdiich  is  displeasing-  is 
taken  away  by  something  which  is  pleasing.  465.  God  might  have 
pardoned  sin  by  his  own  right ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  best  way, 
and  what  God  does  not  think  best  we  are  not  to  think  of  at  all.  466.  If 
God  had  pardoned  sin  without  any  amends  [satisfaction],  God  would  have 
been  thought  to  countenance  sin,  and  man  would  have  thought  sin  no 
great  matter.  32.  He  that  threatens  may  be  better  than  his  word,  and 
very  well  save  his  word  ;  for  no  man  is  worse  than  his  word  because  he  is 
better  than  his  word.  1022.  In  the  gospel  we  are  taught  the  expiation 
and  the  extirpation  of  sin.  Satisfaction  was  necessary  to  make  expiation, 
that  the  law  might  not  bo  counted  void,  that  sin  might  not  be  counted 
slight,  that  repentance  might  not  bo  counted  sufficient  (and  what  hope  is 
left  to  the  incorrigible  of  impunity,  which  is  not  even  allowed  the  penitent 
without  satisfaction  ?),  that  punishment  might  not  be  counted  arbitrary, 
that  pardon  might  not  be  counted  indifferent  (but  a  thing  meet,  fit,  and 
necessary  for  discountenancing  sin),  that  grace  might  not  be  counted 
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exorbitant,  that  prerogative  might  not  be  counted  dishonorable.  By  this 
satisfaction  God  provided  for  the  discountenancing  of  sin,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  for  the  saving  of  the  sinner,  on  the  other.  1104.  The  great 
excellence  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  did  consist  in  the  moral  considerations 
belonging  to  it.  1150.  In  the  death  of  Christ  there  are,  (1)  many  excel¬ 
lences,  worthinesses,  as  resignation  to  God,  compassion  to  man ;  (2)  singular 
virtues  exercised,  as  faith  in  God,  patience,  meekness,  and  gentleness ;  (3) 
due  acknowledgements  m.ade,  as  man’s  debt  of  obedience,  God’s  demand 
of  right,  the  law’s  authority,  the  sinner’s  cause  not  defensible,  creature’s 
insolency  corrected,  eminent  instance  of  impartiality ;  (4)  fitting  sub¬ 
missions  to  God,  to  raze  out  the  memory  of  man’s  misbehavior  by  affecta¬ 
tion,  usurpation,  insolence,  bold  practice,  to  restore  a  creature  state ;  (5) 
singular  intimations  of  the  causelessness,  filthiness,  and  demerit  of  sin; 
6.  necessary  ends  served,  impediment  to  divine  goodness  removed,  man 
put  in  a  new  way  of  life.  435.  In  case  of  offence,  the  just  man  overlooks 
what  is  involuntary  without  taking  notice  of  it,  and  forgets  what  is  volun¬ 
tary,  upon  the  satisfaction  of  repentance.  1055.  Expiation  of  sin  is  made 
when,  upon  something  done  or  suffered  (either  or  both),  accordlnnf  to 
God’s  pleasure,  appointment,  and  acceptance,  God  is  pacified,  the  fault  is 
pardoned,  the  guilt  extinguished,  the  punishment  prevented,  and  the  sinner 
released  (’ATroAvTpojAis,  Eph.  i.  7  ;  Col.  i.  14;  ileb.  ix.  12.  Ka^apicr/Aos, 
Titus  ii.  14  ;  Hcb.  i.  3  ;  1  John  i.  7.  'Aytac-/i,ds,  Ileb.  lx.  13.  ’A^cttjo-is 
d/xapria;,  Ileb.  ix.  26.  "iXaa-rtjpiov,  Rom.  iii.  25.  IXao-p-ds,  1  John  iv. 
10.  KaraWayy,  Rom.  v.  10,  11).  1193.  The  law  supposes  that  the  judge 

is  an  advocate  for  the  prisoner,  and  will  suggest  such  defences  as  are 
lawful.  1199.  In  the  reconciliation  by  Christ,  the  rights  of  God  and  the 
necessities  of  men  are  equally  considered.  1119.  Jewish  sacrifice  was 
'AvdfxvrjcrL^  dfjiapTLwv,  Heb.  x.  3.  Christ’s  sacrifice  was  ’'Acfam^  dpLaprim, 
Matt.  xxvi.  28.  1069.  The  Jewish  church  was  not  so  under  the  law  as 

not  to  be  under  grace,  and  the  Christian  church  is  not  so  under  grace  as 
not  to  be  under  the  law.  742.  We  partake  of  the  death  of  Christ  by 
passing  into  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  great  work  of  Christ  in  us  lies  in 
implanting  his  own  life  (lively  nature)  in  the  lapsed,  degenerate  souls  of 
men.  Christ  is  not  to  be  as  in  notion  or  history,  but  as  a  principle,  a 
vital  influence.  1063.  It  pleased  God  to  provide  such  a  justification  of 
rghteousness  that  it  should  be  practised  by  Christ  in  the  human  nature  of 
sinners,  and  such  a  condemnation  of  sin  that  the  human  nature  of  sinners, 
in  which  Christ  practised  righteousness,  should  notwitlistanding  die. 

Pardon  of  Sin. 

364.  Our  own  righteousness  is  obedience ;  the  righteousness  o  ’  faith  is 
pardon.  209.  The  sense  of  repentance  is  better  assurance  of  pan  on  than 
the  testimony  of  an  angel.  1108.  All  acts  of  vindicative  justice  and 
merciful  forgiveness  are  subject  to  wisdom.  Actual  punishment  is  not 
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necessary  to  the  upholding  of  government,  but  only  the  power  of  punishing 
or  pardoning,  as  seems  good  to  wisdom.  768.  When  the  sinner  hath  used 
his  liberty  to  repent,  and  God  hath  used  his  prerogative  to  pardon,  then 
sin,  which  hath  been,  is  jis  if  it  had  not  been.  270.  It  is  altogether  as  worthy 
of  God,  and  as  much  becoming  him,  to  pardon  and  show  mercy  in  case 
of  repentance  and  submission  and  reformation,  as  to  punish  in  case  of 
impenitency  and  obstinacy.  1156.  (1)  Sin  is  pardonable  ;  (2)  God  hath 
a  right  to  pardon ;  (3)  It  is  very  credible  God  will  pardon  those  who 
repent ;  (4)  It  is  not  at  all  credible  God  Avill  pardon  obstinate  and  con¬ 
tumacious  sinners ;  (5)  In  what  way,  in  use  of  what  means,  upon  what  terms, 
God  will  pardon  sin,  lies  in  God  wholly  to  resolve,  determine,  and  declare ; 
(6)  It  is  declared  in  scripture  that  God  doth  pardon  in  and  through 
Christ. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  containing  Dr.  Whlchcote’s  Aphorisms 
(see  pp.  384,  385  supra)  is  devoted  to  “  Eight  Letters  of  Dr.  Antony 
Tuckney  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Whichcote,  concerning  the  Use  of  Reason  in 
Religion,  the  Ditfcrences  of  Opinion  among  Christians,  the  Reconciliation 
of  Sinners  unto  God,  the  Studies  and  Learning  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Gospel:  written  in  September  and  October,  1651.  1753.” 

From  the  Preface  to  this  second  part  of  the  volume,  and  from  Dr. 
Dillingham’s  “  Praefatio  ”  to  Tuckney 's  “  Praelectiones  Theologicae,”  we 
compile  the  following  account  of  Dr.  Tuckney.  He  was  born  in  the  latter 
part  of  1599,  “  at  Kirton,  near  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  his  father 
was  minister.”  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  entered  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge ;  took  his  first  degree  before  he  was  seventeen  years  old ;  was 
chosen  fellow  of  the  college  three  years  afterward.  Having  resided  some 
time  at  the  college,  “  where  he  “  soon  became  an  eminent  tutor,”  he  “  went 
to  Boston,  as  an  assistant  to  the  famous  vicar  of  that  town,  Mr.  Jo'hn 
Cotton.”  When  Mr.  Cotton  left  the  Boston  of  Old  England  for  the 
Boston  of  New  England,  young  Tuckney  took  Mr.  Cotton’s  place  in  the 
famous  church  of  old  Boston,  and  was  held  in  high  estimation  there  as  a 
preacher.  He  was  one  of  the  two  men  sent  for  the  county  of  Lincoln  to 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  “  He  is  said  to  have  been 
much  considered  in  the  Assembly,  and  obtained,  as  all  the  favorites  did,  a 
parish  in  London.”  “  He  is  affirmed  to  have  had  a  great  hand  himself  in 
framing  the  Confession  and  Catechisms,  and  particularly  to  have  drawn 
the  exposition  of  the  Commandments  in  the  Larger  Catechism.”  In  1645 
Tuckney  was  made  Master,  and  in  1648  Vice-Chancellor  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1653  he  was  chosen  Master  of  St.  John’s  College, 
and  in  1655  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Trinity  College.  From  both 
these  preferments  “  he  was  eivilly  turned  owt  ”  at  the  Restoration.  He 
then  repaired  to  London,  “  was  nominated  a  commissioner,  on  the  Non¬ 
conformist  side,  at  the  Savoy  Conference,  but  never  attended,”  being 
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shrewdly  suspected  to  have  the  dpyvpdyxq>  His  library  was  consumed 
in  the  great  fire  of  London.  He  died  at  that  city,  in  February,  1669 
aged  sixty-eight  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  noted  church  of  St.  Andrew 
Undershaft. 

“  Dr.  Tuckney  printed  some  sermons  in  his  lifetime ;  and  seven  years 

after  his  death,  Mr.  Jonathan  Tuckney,  his  son, . published  in  a  quarto 

volume  forty  of  his  father’s  sermons;  which  he  followed,  in  1679,  by  a 
collection  of  all  his  Latin  pieces,  consisting  of  Sermons  ad  clerum,  Positions, 
Determinations  in  the  chair  and  for  his  own  degree.  Lectures,”  etc.  He 
was  a  man  of  vast  learning,  “  a  ready  and  elegant  Latinist,”  frank,  faithful, 
earnest,  conscientious.  He  was  “  no  enemy  to  the  royal  or  episcopal  power 
. but  above  measure  zealous  for  church  power  and  ecclesiastical  dis¬ 
cipline.”  His  friend.  Dr.  William  Dillingham,  describes  him  as  a  man, 

“  indole  alacri  et  amaena,  ac  ubi  res  postulabat,  satis  vehementl ;  ”  “  Vir- 
tutis  verae  custos,  rigidusque  satelles.”  In  one  of  his  Determinations  on 
the  subject  of  divorce,  he  speaks  of  John  Milton  as  “  infamis  et  non  uno 
laqueo  dignus."  On  page  xii.  of  Dr.  Salter’s  Prefiice,  Tuckney  is  described 
as  “narrow,  stiff,  and  dogmatical”;  but  on  p.  xv.  Ave  read  that  in  Tuckney’s 
“elections  at  St.  John’s,  when  the  President,  according  to  the  cant  of  the 
times,  Avould  call  upon  him  to  have  regard  to  the  godly,  the  Master  [Tuck- 
ney]  answered :  No  one  should  have  a  greater  regard  to  the  truly  godly 
than  himself;  but  he  was  determined  to  choose  none  but  scholars;  adding, 
very  wisely :  “  They  may’  deceive  me  in  their  godliness ;  they  cannot  in 
their  scholarship.”  Such  incidents  induce  even  Dr.  Salter  to  say  of 
Tuckney :  “  He  was  Avorthy  to  have  lived  in  better  times  and  a  less 
prejudiced  or  bigoted  age.” 

Being  a  high  Calvinist,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Tuckney  must  have  been 
annoyed  by'  the  opinions,  perhaps  y'et  more  by  the  phraseology,  of  his  pupil 
and  colleague.  Dr.  Whichcote.  The  correspondence  contained  in  this 
volume  betrays  an  occasional  irritability  in  both  these  divines.  They  had 
been  uncommonly  attached  to  each  other.  Their  theological  differences 
caused  an  evident,  perhaps  a  permanent,  alienation.  One  prominent 
question  on  Avhich  they  dispute  is  this : 

Do  all  good  men  agree  in  doctrine  substantially  f 

Whichcote  contends  that  they  do ;  that  “  for  one  real  difference  in 
matters  of  consequence,  between  persons  considerable,  there  are  twenty 
mistakes  of  meanings.”  Controversialists  “  too  often  study  to  represent 
each  other  in  the  worst  sense.  I  perceive  it  in  men  alive,  therefore  suspect 
it  of  the  dead  ”  (p.  52).  Tuckney  treats  Whichcote’s  Avord  ^^substantially” 
as  modern  controversialists  treat  the  phrase,  “/or  substance  of  doctrine.” 
That  word,  he  says,  “  is  a  good  salvo.”  Hoav  can  we  determine  who  are 
good  men?  The  most  “pestilent  heretics”  have  not  been  “sine  larva 
pietatis” ;  they  “have  been  in  outAvard  demeanor,  at  least  for  a  time, 
sober  and  some  severe,  but  sobrii  ad  evertendam  rempublicam ;  enough  to 
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justify  what  I  said,  that  we  are  rather  to  look  at  their  doctrines  than  their 
persons”  (p.  78). 

As  Whichcote  contends  that  good  men,  “  agreeing  in  scripture  foi-ms 
of  words  should  rather  think  they  do  agree  than  not”  (see  above,  p.  393), 
the  question  arises : 

Shall  theologians,  in  their  teachings,  confine  themselves  to  biblical  phraseology? 

Tuckney  says :  “  The  child,  it  may  be,  will  better  understand  the 
mother’s  lisping  than  when  she  speaks  more  plainly.  All  children’s 
catechisms  are  not  made  up  of  the  express  words  of  scripture.  Other 
words,  expressing  the  true  sense  of  them,  may  more  distinctly  and  par¬ 
ticularly  discover  any  corruption;  which  was  the  occasion  of  orthodox 
divines  in  all  ages  framing  of  new  words  and  expressions,  more  punctually 
to  hold  out  old  truths  against  heretics’  innovations,  that,  as  they  in  their 
own  words  give  a  false  sense  of  scripture,  so  ice  in  ours  may  give  a  true  ” 
(pp.  25,  26).  In  the  course  of  the  correspondence,  the  tables  appear  to 
be  turned  ;  and  Dr.  Tuckney,  who  condemns  his  colleague  for  exaggerating 
the  importance  of  biblical  phrases,  condemns  him  also  for  departing  in  his 
style  from  the  biblical  standard.  He  advises  him  thus :  “  Affect  not  to 
speak  in  school-language,  nor  to  run  out  in  school-notions ;  it  is  far  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  scripture,  both  style  and  matter,”  etc.  (pp.  37,  60).  Of 
an  expression  used  by  Whichcote,  Tuckney  says :  “  It  is  “  a  stranger  to 
scripture  manner  of  speaking,  which,  as  all  should  much  heed,  so  I  expect 
that  you  will,  especially,  who  before,  in  contradistinction  of  the  fallible 
expressions  and  forms  of  words  of  man’s  making,  judged,  and  that  truly, 
scripture  expressions  to  be  aptest  to  convey  all  saving  truths  to  our 
understandings  ”  (p.  35). 

Dr.  Tuckney  often  counsels  his  former  pupil  to  read  Plato  and  other 
heathen  philosophers  less,  and  the  Christian  divines  more,  and  condemns 
him  for  devoting  too  much  attention  to  the  scholastic  and  the  Arminian 
writers.  Hence  comes  the  question  : 

Was  Dr.  Whichcote  misled  by  the  schoolmen  and  the  Arminians? 

“  I  said,”  writes  Tuckney,  “  I  was  sorry  to  see  you  tread,  in  these  pro¬ 
posals,  in  somebody’s  footsteps . Sir,  those  whose  footsteps  I  observed 

were  the  Socinians  and  Arminians',  the  latter  whereof  I  conceive  you 
have  been  everywhere  reading  in  their  works,  and  most  largely  in  their 
Apologie”  (p.  27).  “Some  are  ready  to  think  that  your  great  authors, 
you  steer  your  course  by,  are  Dr.  Field,  Dr.  Jackson,  Dr.  Hammond —  all 
three  very  learned  men,  the  middle  sufficiently  obscure,  and  both  he  and 
the  last,  I  must  needs  think,  too  corrupt"  (p.  38).  Whichcote’s  reply  to 
these  charges  is  somewhat  conclusive :  “  And  truly,  sir,  you  are  wholly 
mistaken  in  the  whole  course  of  my  studies.  You  say  you  find  me  largely 
in  their  Apologia.  To  my  knowledge  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  book 
before,  much  less  have  I  read  a  tittle  of  it.  I  should  lay  open  my  weak¬ 
ness,  if  I  should  tell  you  how  little  I  have  read  of  the  books  and  authors 
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you  mention  ;  of  ten  years  past,  nothing  at  all.  I  know  not  who  should 
be  your  informer ;  but  truly,  in  a  thousand  guesses,  you  could  not  have 
been  farther  off  from  the  truth  of  the  thing.  And  for  schoolmen,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  spent  four  and  twenty  hours  in  them  divisim  these  fourteen 
years.  Dr.  Field,  on  the  church,  I  read,  over  eighteen  years  ago,  hut  have 
not  looked  into  him,  I  believe,  these  ten  years ;  Jackson  and  Hammond 
I  have  a  little  looked  into,  here  and  there,  a  good  while  since,  but  have 
not  read  the  hundredth  part  of  either  of  them.  Truly,  I  shame  myself  to 
tell  you  how  little  I  have  been  acquainted  with  books,  but  for  your  satis¬ 
faction  I  do.  While  fellow  of  Emanuel  College  employment  with  pupils 
took  my  time  from  me.  I  have  not  read  many  books,  but  1  have  studied 
a  few.  ^Meditation  and  invention  hath  been  rather  my  life,  than  reading; 
and  truly,  I  have  more  read  Calvin  and  Perkins  and  Beza  than  all  the 
books,  authors,  or  names  you  mention  ”  (pp.  53,  54).  “  Bene  novi  quam 
sit  mihi  curia  supdlex  "  (p.  55). 

A  plausible  charge  made  by  Tuckney  against  his  colleague  regards  not 
so  much  any  single  item  as  the  general  proportion  of  Whichcote’s  teaching. 
The  power  of  the  assailant  is  seen  in  his  method  of  marshalling  his  forces 
for  an  assault  along  the  \vhole  line.  The  question  is  suggested : 

Did  Dr.  Whiclicote  sag  too  much  of  man's  noble  qualities,  and  too  little 
of  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  gospel? 

The  aphorisms  in  the  present  Article,  and  in  the  Article  on  pp.  384-393, 
suggest  the  plausibility  of  this  charge.  With  compressed  force.  Dr. 
Tuckney  sums  up  his  accusations  thus  :  “  The  power  of  nature  in  morals 
too  much  advanced ;  reason  hath  too  much  given  to  it  in  the  mysteries  of 
faith  —  a  recta  ratio  much  talked  of,  wduch  I  cannot  tell  where  to  find, 
Mind  and  understanding  is  all ;  heart  and  will  little  spoken  of.  The 
decrees  of  God  questioned  anti  quarrelled,  because,  according  to  our 
reason,  we  cannot  comprehend  how  they  may  stand  with  his  goodness, 
which,  according  to  your  phrase,  he  is  under  the  power  of.  Those,  our 
philosophers,  and  other  heathens,  made  flvirer  candidates  for  heaven  than 
the  Scriptures  seem  to  allow  of;  and  they  in  their  virtues  preferred  before 
Christians  overtaken  w'ith  weaknesses.  A  kind  of  a  moral  divinity  minted, 
only  with  a  little  tincture  of  Christ  added ;  nay,  a  Platonic  faith  unites  to 
God.  Inherent  righteousness  so  preached  as  if  not  with  the  prejudice  of 
imputed  righteousness,  which  hath  sometimes  very  unseemly  language 
given  it,  yet  much  said  of  the  one,  and  very  little  or  nothing  of  the 
other”  (pp.  38,  39). 

Some  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  of  Dr.  Whiclicote  contain  hb 
attempt  to  show  that  he  exalted  human  reason  In  order  to  magnify  the 
grace  of  God.  “  I  endeavored,”  ho  says,  “  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
tnith  declared  by  God  concerning  our  relief  by  Christ  was  amiable, 
grateful,  acceptable  to  mind  and  understanding,  and  such  as  spake  itself 
from  God,  as  our  Saviour  spake  himself  to  be  Christ  to  the  inward  sense 
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of  the  Samaritans.  And  to  this  purpose  reason  was  made  use  of  as  a 
receiver,  as  a  discerner,  as  a  principle  to  be  instructed  and  taught,  not  as 
an  author  or  inventor  or  controller  of  what  God  speaks ;  divine  truth 
always  carrying  its  own  light  and  evidence,  so  as  that  the  mind  receiving 
it  is  illuminated,  edified,  satisfied.  Sacra  scriptura  est  duroTrioros  eat  deo 
digna,  est  fide  digna;  it  speaks  for  itself;  it  recommends  itself  to  its 
subject;  it  satisfies  the  reason  of  the  mind,  procures  its  own  entertainment 
by  its  own  excellency.  I  add,  also,  that  the  persuasion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
contributes  to  the  mind’s  assurance  and  satisfaction.  I  receive  the  truth 
of  Christian  religion  in  a  w'ay  of  illumination,  alfectlon,  and  choice.  I 
myself  am  taken  with  it,  as  understanding  and  knowing  it ;  I  retain  it  as 
a  welcome  guest.  It  is  not  forced  into  me ;  but  I  let  it  in,  yet  so  as  taught 
of  God,  and  I  see  cause  for  my  continuance  to  embrace  it.  Do  I  dishonor 
my  faith,  or  do  any  wrong  to  it,  to  tell  the  world  that  my  mind  and 
understanding  are  satisfied  in  it  ?  I  have  no  reason  against  it ;  yea,  the 
highest  and  purest  reason  is  for  it.  [What  doth  God  speak  to,  but  my 
reason  ?  and  should  not  that  which  is  spoken  to  hear  ?  Should  it  not 
judge,  discern,  conceive  what  is  God’s  meaning?]  (pp.  47,  48). 

“  That  j)recept  of  wisdom,  ‘  Acknowledge  him  in  all  thy  ways,’  I  am 
sure,  overrules  me;  head,  heart,  hand;  it  is  the  inward  sense  of  my  soul, 
digested  into  a  temper,  complexion,  constitution.  I  never  leave  God  out ; 
I  ever  give  him  the  principal  place ;  omnia  a  Deo,  omnia  sub  Deo,  omnia 
cum  hono  Deo.  In  the  sense  of  my  mind,  I  was  very  far  from  taking 
from  God  to  give  to  myself.  God  is  really  all  in  all  to  me  ;  I  hold  of 
him,  derive  from  him,  live  by  him,  enjoy  myself  under  him,  hope  In  him, 
expect  from  him.  There  is  nothing  more  written  in  my  heart  than  the 
sense  of  my  dependency  upon  him ;  there  is  nothing  that  I  am  more  free 
to  acknowledge  than  his  influence,  operation,  and  presence.  So  far  was 
it  from  me  to  understand  what  you  fetch  out  of  the  words,  that  nothing 
seems  to  me  more  horrid,  monstrous,  violent,  conti-a-natural.  My  heart 
riseth  with  indignation  against  such  a  thing ;  I  have  a  perfect  antipathy 
in  my  soul  against  it;  I  should  sin  against  all  the  expei'Ience  I  have  of 
God  in  my  life,  if  I  should  say  or  think  such  a  thing  ”  (p.  58). 

“  With  all  my  heart  and  soul  I  acknowledge  and  assert  (and  wholly 
depend  thereon)  the  Holy  Spirit’s  superintendeney,  conduct,  presence, 
influence,  guidance,  government  of  man’s  mind  in  the  discerning  of  the 
things  of  God.  There  is  nothing  that  I  have  more  insisted  upon,  and 
more  carefully  endeavored  to  demonstrate,  de  industria,  upon  texts  pur¬ 
posely  chosen ;  occasionally  still  interposing  clauses  to  this  purpose.  Yea, 
it  had  a  large  place  in  my  speech,  at  which,  you  say,  so  much  ofTehce  was 
taken.  I  am  not  clearer,  fuller  in  any  point ;  I  experimentally  know  it,  I 
thank  God,  to  be  true ;  I  have  witness  of  it  within  me;  it  is  my  sufficiency; 
it  is  my  strength ;  it  is  my  security ;  God  with  me  is  all  in  all.  God 
forgive  them  the  palpable  breach  of  the  ninth  commandment  who  have 
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defamed  me  in  this  kind.  Nothing  is  less  true  of  me;  I  might  rather  have 
been  accused  of  any  evil  in  the  world”  (99,  100). 

“  I  count  it  true  sacrilege  to  take  from  God  to  give  to  the  creature ;  yet 
I  look  at  it  as  a  dishonoring  God  to  nullify  and  make  base  his  works,  and 
to  think  he  made  a  sorry,  worthless  piece,  fit  for  no  use,  when  he  made 
man.  I  cannot  but  think  of  a  noble,  able  creature,  when  I  read,  ad 
imaginem  et  in  similitudinem  Dei ;  or  if,  in  statu  lapso,  it  be  as  nothing, 
then  you  vilify  the  restitution  by  Christ”  (pp.  112,  113). 

Did  Whichcote  believe  in  the  vicarious  atonement  ? 

In  the  letters  of  Dr.  Tuckney  there  are  intimations  that  his  colleague 
regarded  the  death  of  Christ  as  operating  not  on  God,  but  only  on  men ; 
the  ground  of  God’s  reconciliation  being  something  in  us,  and  not  being 
his  own  free  grace  (p.  4).  Whichcote  replies :  “  Christ  doth  not  save  us 
by  only  doing  for  us,  without  us  ;  yea,  we  come  at  that  which  Christ  hath 

done  for  us  with  God  by  what  he  doth  for  us  within  us . Christ  is  to 

be  acknowledged  as  a  principle  of  grace  in  us,  as  well  as  an  Advocate  for 
us.  For  the  scripture  holds  forth  Christ  to  us  under  a  double  notion :  (1) 
to  be  felt  in  us,  as  the  new  man,”  etc. ;  “  (2)  to  be  believed  on  by  us  as  a 
sacrifice  for  the  expiation  and  atonement  of  sin,”  etc.  “  They  therefore 
deceive  and  ilatter  themselv^  extremely  who  think  of  reconciliation  with 
God  by  means  of  a  Saviour  acting  upon  God  in  their  behalf,  and  not 
also  working  in  or  upon  them  to  make  them  godlike  ”  (pp.  13-15). 

“  I  am' very  free  to  acknowledge  Clu'ist  the  only  foundation  since  the 
apostasy  and  sin  of  man.  He  alone  gave  the  stop  to  God’s  just  displeasure; 
his  interposing  prevailed  with  God  not  to  take  the  forfeiture ;  or,  if  taken, 
he  procured  the  restoration  and  recovery  ”-(p.  12G).  “You  have  no  cause 
to  suspect  me  for  scant  and  narrow  apprehensions  of  free  grace,  Christ’s 
merits,  and  divine  goodness.  Yet  I  confess  my  shallowness ;  but  that  is  . 
my  grievance  and  burthen,  and  I  would  have  my  apprehensions  raised 
and  my  thoughts  of  the  gospel  enlarged.  I  attribute  to  the  creature,  upon 
its  own  account,  nothing  but  unworthiness,  inability,  and  insufficiency, 
and  look  at  Christ  as  the  only  ground  of  acceptance,  and  his  Spirit  as  the 
only  principle  of  enablement,  power,  and  sufficiency  (p.  127.  See  also 
pp.  123,  124). 

The  suspicion  that  Whichcote  was  inclined  to  Socinianism  he  regards 
as  a  result  of  his  reliance  on  argument  and  reason  ;  but  he  says  that,  for 
employing  rational  proof  against  the  ojiposers  of  orthodoxy,  “  I  deserve  as 
little  to  be  called  a  Socinian  as  David  for  extorting  Goliath’s  sword  out 
of  his  hand  and  cutting  his  master’s  head  off  with  it  did  deserve  to  be 
esteemed  a  Philistine  ”  (p.  G2). 

The  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism. 

It  is  evident  that  while  Dr.  Tuckney  regarded  his  pupil  as  too  liberal 
in  his  tendencies,  Whichcote  regarded  Tuckney  as  exorbitant  and  domi¬ 
neering.  In  his  Second  Letter  he  makes  the  following  significant  allusion: 
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«  For  my  own  part,  I  plead  not  for  liberty  of  proposing,  though  I  would 
be  very  glad  not  to  be  imposed  upon ;  for  I  understand  our  Saviour, 
‘  Cast  not  your  pearls  [before  swine]  lest  they  [turn  again  and]  rend  you,’ 
as  granting  a  dispensation  for  reservation  and  secrecy  in  case  persons  will 
be  mischievous”  (p.  53).  In  Dr.  Tuckney’s  Third  Letter,  he  replies  to  this 
insinuation  in  a  manner  which  will  surprise  those  who  know  his  interest 
in  the  Westminster  Assembly  (see  p.  769  above) :  “For  matter  of  imposing 
upon,  I  am  not  guilty.  In  the  Assembly  I  gave  my  vote  with  others  that 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  put  out  by  authority,  should  not  be  required  to 
be  either  sworn  or  subscribed  to  (we  having  been  burned  in  the  hand  in 
that  kind  before),  but  so  as  not  to  be  publicly  preached  or  written  against; 
which,  indeed,  is  contrary  to  that  ‘  liberty  of  prophesying  ’  which  some  so 
call  for,  but  you  say  you  plead  not  for;  though  your  second  advice  in  your 
sermon  seemed  in  mine  and  other  men’s  eyes  to  look  fully  that  way.  But 
I  believe  what  you  now  write,  and  only  add  that,  as  you  plead  not  for 
that  liberty,  so  what  hath  been  said  by  others  hath  not  been  to  impose  on 
you,  but  only  as  freely  to  assert  what  they  think  is  truth,  as  what  you  did 
assert  was  so  in  your  judgment,  and  therefore  were  not  culpable  of  main¬ 
taining,  rixas  et  lites,  as  hath  been  charged.  Though  I  heartily  and 
humbly  desire  of  God  that  we  may  either  so  inwardly  agree,  or  outwardly 
not  express  disagreement,  that  we  may  not  give  occasion  of  advantage  to 
more  sorts  of  men  than  one  that  watch  for  our  halting”  (pp.  76,  77). 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTES  ON  EGYPTOLOGY. 

BY  REV.  JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  BERLIN,  GERMANY. 

The  science  of  Egyptology  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
M.  le  Vlcomte  Emmanuel  dc  Rouge,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip¬ 
tions  and  Belles-Lettres,  Curator  of  the  Egyptian  Museum  in  the  Louvre, 
Professor  of  Archaeology  in  the  College  of  France,  and  a  principal  editor 
of  the  Recue  Archeologlque.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  M.  de  Rouge 
had  stood  at  the  head  of  F rench  Egyptologists,  and  he  had  contributed  as 
much  as  any  scholar  of  his  time  to  the  elucidation  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 
The  following  list  of  his  principal  publications  will  witness  to  the  activity 
of  his  mind,  and  the  fertility  of  his  pen ;  many  other  essays  are  scattered 
through  Reviews,  and  the  Journals  of  Scientific  Academies  and  Societies. 

1846  :  L’examen  de  I’ouvrage  de  M.  Bunsen.  1848 ;  Sur  les  elements 
de  I’ecriturc  demotique  des  Egyptiens  ;  published  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
M.  de  Saulcy.  1849:  Meraoire  sur  I’inscription  du  tombeau  d’Ahmes. 
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This  memoir  was  read  before  the  Academy,  and  attracted  much  attention 
in  England  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  France.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  his  Notice  Sommaire  des  Monuments  Egyptiens  exposes  dans  les 
galeries  du  Musde  du  Louvre ;  a  work  which  is  not  only  a  guide  to  the 
treasures  of  that  collection,  but  a  condensed  treatise  upon  the  hist(^ry,  the 
art,  and  the  religion  of  Egypt.  1851 :  Meraoire  sur  la  statuette  naophore 
du  Vatican;  this  treats  particularly  of  the  reign  of  Cambyses  in  Egypt. 
In  the  same  year  appeared  his  valuable  Rapport  sur  I’exploratlon  scienti- 
fique  des  principales  collections  Egyptiennes  renferinees  dans  les  divers 
Musees  publics.  Also  a  curious  theological  monograph,  entitled  explication 
d’une  inscription  Egyptlenne  prouvant  que  les  anclens  Egyptiens  ont 
connu  la  gdneratlon  dternelle  du  Fils  de  Dleu.  1856  :  Note  sur  les  noms 
Egyptiens  des  Planetes.  To  this  year  belong  also  two  of  the  most  valuable 
of  Count  de  Rouge’s  publications:  Le  Poeme  de  Pen-ta-Our,  and  Le 
Roman  des  Deux  Frdres.  The  Poem  eelebrates  the  campaigns  of  Rameses 
the  Great  in  a  style  which  Renan  has  likened  to  the  Moniteur’s  adulation 
of  Napoleon  III.  (an  improved  translation  was  published  in  1870,  “Recueil 
de  Travauxei  ”) ;  the  Romance  has  some  striking  resemblances  to  the  story 
of  Joseph  and  Potiphar’s  wife,  and  its  appearance  in  Rouge’s  translation 
produced  quite  a  stir  in  religious  circles,  as  well  r.a  m  the  world  of  science. 
1858  :  Etude  sur  une  stele  Egyptlenne.  1860:  Etudes  sur  le  RItuel  fune- 
raire  des  anciens  Egyq^tiens  —  a  prelude  to  his  great  edition  of  the  Rituel 
itself,  which  was  begun  a  year  or  two  later  in  folio  numbers.  To  the  same 
year  belong  his  Notice  de  quelques  fragments  de  I’inscriptiou  de  Karnak; 
this  was  a  discussion  of  the  historical  value  of  the  Annals  of  Tliotmes  III. 
brought  to  light  by  M.  Marlette.  It  was  followed  by  a  conq)rehensive 
essay  upon  the  advance  of  Egyptology  since  Chainpollion :  Notice  sur  la 
Ddcouverte,  les  Progres  et  I’Etat  actuel  des  Etudes  Egyptiennes. 

In  April  1860,  also,  he  gave  a  resume  of  the  science,  at  the  opening  of 
his  course  of  lectures;  this  was  published  under  the  title  Discours  Jl 
I’ouverture  du  cours  d’Archeologle  Egyptlenne  au  College  de  France. 
1861 :  Monuments  du  Regne  de  Toutmes  III.  This  historical  study  was 
based  upon  recent  discoveries  of  M.  Marlette.  It  was  followed  in  the  same 
year  by  his  Note  sur  les  prlncipaux  Resultats  des  fouilles  executees  en 
Egypte,  par  les  ordres  de  S,  A.  le  Vlce-Roi.  1863  :  Inscription  Historique 
du  rol  Pianchi-Meriamoun.  In  this  y'ear  M.  de  Rouge  was  sent  to  Egypt 
by  the  French  government,  upon  a  scientific  mission,  and  spent  several 
months  in  the  study'  of  monuments,  assisted  by  his  son  Mons.  Jacques  de 
Rougd,  who  has  already  won  an  honorable  reputation  in  his  father’s 
favorite  science;  and  in  1864  he  published  a  Rapport  sur  sa  mission  ac- 
complie  en  Egypte.  1866:  as  a  fruit  of  the  foregoing  mission  Comte  de 
Rougd  published  in  a  fine  quarto  volume,  with  numerous  plates,  his  Re- 
cherches  sur  les  monuments  qu’on  pent  attribuer  aux  six  premieres 
dynasties  de  Manethon.  The  importance  of  this  work  to  Egyptian  Chro- 
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Dology  was  set  forth  in  a  notice  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1867.  In 
1867  M.  de  Rougd  published  part  first  of  his  Chrestomathie  Egyptienne, 
followed  by  part  second  in  1868.  1869 :  Moise  et  les  Jlebreux  d’aprfes 

les  monuments  Egyptiennes. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Count  de  Rouge  published  many  articles  upon 
his  favorite  science  in  the  Recue  Arche'ologique.  lie  had  also  been  a 
valued  contributor  to  the  Zeitschri/i  Jur  Aegyptische  Sprache  und  Alter- 
thumskunde  since  its  foundation  in  1864  ;  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  France  and  Germany,  he  commenced  at  Paris  a  separate  Review, 
to  be  devoted  to  works  relating  to  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  philology  and 
archaeology.  As  yet  only  two  numbers  have  appeared,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  project  will  now  be  abandoned.  The  Berlin  Zeilschrijl  is 
conducted  in  the  most  liberal  spirit;  it  prints  articles  in  German,  French, 
and  English,  and  allow's  great  diversity  of  discussion  —  even  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  opinions  of  its  editors.  One  monthly  is  equal  to  the  present 
demands  of  Egyptology,  and  a  second  would  only  entail  a  needless  expense 
upon  students  wdio  wish  to  keep  themselves  au  courant  with  the  subject. 
What  is  needed  is  combination  and  concentration,  not  diffusion.  The 
Zeitschrift  for  February  1873  pays  a  tribute  of  “grateful  and  inextinguish¬ 
able  remembrance  ”  to  the  character  and  work  of  its  former  collaborator, 
from  the  pen  of  Lepsius  himself,  the  fulness  and.  heartiness  of  which  should 
pave  the  way  to  the  future  co-operation  of  the  French  and  German  schools 
upon  this  neutral  field  of  the  long-buried  past. 

Unless  M.  de  Rough  left  manuscripts  ready  for  publication,  his  most 
important  works  must  remain  unfinished,  and  that,  too,  at  the  critical 
point,  where  his  conclusions  were  awaited  as  a  positive  contribution  to 
science.  These  are  (1)  his  Chrestomathy.  Of  this,  two  parts  have  been 
published ;  the  first,  an  essay  upon  graphic  systems,  in  wdiich  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  symbols  are  explained ;  the  second,  an  abridged  grammar,  which 
treats  of  the  substantive,  the  article,  the  adjective,  pronouns,  nouns  of 
number,  and  numeral  adjectives.  The  verbs,  syntax,  etc.  had  not  been 
reached,  nor  the  application  of  rules  to  a  selection  of  Egyptian  texts,  with 
a  translation  and  a  running  commentary,  which  had  been  promised  in  the 
prospectus.  (2)  His  Egyptian  history  from  the  foundation  of  the  old 
monarchy  by  Menes  to  the  invasion  of  the  Shephei’ds,  which  was  to  be  a 
full  exposition  of  the  civil  and  political  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  their 
art,  religion,  manners,  customs ;  in  a  word,  a  picture  of  the  nation  as  it  was 
before  it  became  deteriorated  by  foreign  influences  or  was  subjugated  by 
invasions.  Only  the  preliminary  foundation  for  this  great  work  was  laid 
by  M.  de  Rouge  in  his  researches  upon  the  monuments  of  the  first  six 
dynasties  of  Manetho;  but  the  masterly  analysis  and  the  cautious  induction 
which  mark  this  volume  give  keenness  to  the  regret  that  the  author  was 
not  permitted  to  work  out  his  own  conclusions.  (3)  His  magnificent  folio 
edition  of  the  Rituel  funeraire  des  anciens  Egyptiens.  To  obviate  the 
VoL.  XXX.  No.  120.  93 
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errors  which  have  crept  Into  the  text  of  this  liturgical  “  Book  of  the  Dead  ” 
through  the  imperfect  transcription  of  hieroglyphics,  M.  de  Rougd  sought 
to  give  the  complete  text  in  the  hieratic  writing,  following  the  most  perfect 
copy  in  the  papyrus  of  the  Louvre,  and  collating  this  with  other  standards. 
The  text  abounds  in  vignettes,  used  for  the  most  part  as  headings  of 
chapters,  and  in  keeping  with  the  subject-matter.  The  titles  of  the  several 
chapters  are  translated  in  an  Introduction,  and  the  mythological  signif¬ 
icance  of  each  vignette  is  there  explained.  But  no  fragment  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Ritual  itself  has  been  added  to  the  author’s  Etudes  upon 
Chapter  xvii,  published  in  1860,  in  the  Reoue  Arclteologique ;  and  the 
transcription  of  the  original  text  had  proceeded  only  to  the  one  hundred 
and  tenth  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  chapters  or  sections  into  which 
the  book  is  commonly  divided.  The  reproduction  of  the  hieratic  text  can 
indeed  be  completed  by  M.  Jacques  de  Rouge,  M.  Paul  Pierret,  or  other 
experts  of  the  Louvre,  but  the  grammatical  analysis  and  the  theological 
commentary  which  should  have  crowned  the  whole  from  the  pen  of  the 
master,  we  fear  would  be  looked  for  in  vain.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  because  his  most  accomplished  colleague,  M.  Theodule  Devdria, 
had  preceded  him  to  the  grave,  leaving  also  studies  and  works  unfinished 
in  the  same  department  of  Egyptian  mythology. 

Deveria,  like  de  Rouge,  was  accurate,  conscientious,  and  thorough  in 
his  researches,  cautious  and  philosophical  in  his  statements,  and  conserva¬ 
tive  and  reverent  in  his  spirit.  A  posthumous  work  from  his  pen,  in  folio, 
with  fine  plates,  has  been  lately  issued  from  the  press  of  A.  Franck,  Paris: 
Le  Papyrus  de  Neh-Qed.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  “  Book  of  the  Dead  ”  in 
hieroglyphics,  carefully  reproduced  in  fac  simile  by  Deveria,  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  manuscript  and  an  Introduction  upon  Egyptian  mythology 
from  the  same  hand,  and  a  translation  of  the  text  by  Pieiret.  The  latter 
may  be  reserved  for  comparison  hereafter,  with  the  yet  unfinished  transla¬ 
tions  of  Brugsch  and  Pleyte ;  but  the  substance  of  the  former  will  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  remainder  of  this  article,  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
comparative  mythology.  According  to  Deveria,  the  starting-point  in  the 
faith  of  ancient  Egypt  was  Sabianism,  and  the  sun  was  made  the  chief 
dbject  of  worship,  as  being  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most  beneficent 
of  all  divine  manifestations.  The  same  view  has  been  advanced  by  de 
Rouge,  and  in  a  qualified  form,  by  Lepsius ;  and  a  striking  confirmation 
of  It  is  found  in  the  monuments  of  the  reformer  and  iconoclast  Amcnophis 
IV.,  who  is  represented  as  destroying  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  substi¬ 
tuting  the  worship  of  the  sun  without  images  or  other  accessories.  But 
was  this  worship  originally  rendered  to  the  sun  as  a  power,  or  to  the 
divinity  of  whom  the  sun  was  the  most  sensible  witness  ?  The  latter  view 
is  favored  by  the  facts,  that  the  most  ancient  sacred  texts  are  those  in 
which  the  notion  of  the  divinity  appears  under  the  most  abstract  form, 
and  that  the  most  ancient  monuments  seldom  exhibit  images  or  symbols 
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of  the  divinity.  The  supreme  divinity  is  the  “  Hidden  One  ” ;  he  is  self- 
originated —  “the  great  God  creating  himself”;  he  is  “the  Creator  of 
beings  and  existences  ” ;  he  is  “  the  soul  of  the  sun,”^  and  the  “  engenderer 
of  the  Gods,  who  are  the  successors  of  the  sun.”  But  what  the  divinity  is 
to  the  soul  the  sun  is  to  the  body,  and  as  the  vehicle  of  the  divinely  illum¬ 
inating  and  vivifying  Potentla,  the  sun  came  to  be  invoked  as  a  divinity : 
“  Oh  sun  in  his  egg,  gleamilig  in  orb,  shining  from  his  horizon,  floating  in 
his  clouds,  who  hates  sin,  forced  along  under  the  conduct  of  Shu,  without 
an  equal  among  the  Gods,  who  gives  blasts  of  flame  from  his  mouth, 
illuminating  the  world  with  his  splendor.”  *  The  seeming  diversity  of  the 
sun’s  jihases  led  to  the  invention  of  analogous  titles  and  attributes:  the 
rising  sun  was  Uorus  or  liar,  the  sun  in  his  diurnal  course  was  Ra  or  Phra 
(with  the  article),  the  setting  sun  was  Toum  or  Atmou,  and  the  sun  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  sleeping  during  his  nocturnal  course  was  Noum  or  Xnoum. 

The  sun  seems  to  be  born  when  he  rises,  and  to  die  when  he  sets  ;  but 
his  setting  in  the  west  was  also  a  prelude  to  his  rising  in  the  east  —  his 
dying  was  in  a  sense  a  witness  that  he  should  be  born  unto  a  new  day. 
Hence  the  speculative  mind  of  the  Egyptians  inferred  an  analogy  for  man : 
his  dying  was  but  the  prelude  to  another  birth,  and  between  these  two, 
the  setting  and  the  rising,  the  soul,  like  the  nocturnal  sun  wandering 
through  the  unknown  regions  of  the  lower  hemisphere,  would  make  its 
mysterious  peregrinations  in  Hades. 

The  absolute  certainty  and  regularity  with  which  day  and  night,  and 
night  and  day,  succeed  each  other,  led  to  the  notion  of  eternal  duration 
under  all  the  phases  of  outward  change,  and  the  divinity  typified  by  the 
sun  became  itself  a  ty'pe  of  the  Immortality  of  the  soul :  Horus  the  type 
of  birth,  lla  of  life,  Toum  of  old  age  or  of  death,  and  Noum,  who  also  was 
assimilated  with  Osiris,  the  type  of  existence  beyond  the  grave. 

As  the  type  of  birth,  Horus  must  needs  himself  be  born  ;  yet  as  a  divine 
manifestation  he  was  conceived  of  as  eternal.  This  apparent  contradiction 
was  reconciled  through  a  combination  of  the  two  ideas.  His  birth  was  a 
perpetual  renewing,  but  this  proceeded  from  himself.  As  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  diurnal  sun  he  was  born  of  the  close  of  the  nocturnal  sun, 
which  in  its  turn  was  only  a  transformation  of  the  foregoing  diurnal  sun. 
Here  was  the  prototype  of  one  of  the  grandest  of  mysteries,  which,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Egy'ptian  theogony,  has  passed  into  the 
theologies  of  later  nations,  and  even  in  this  age  of  materialism  is  baptized 
anew  by'  science  under  the  name  “  Correlation  of  Force  ”  ;  viz.  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  an  eternal  divine  manifestation  under  all  forms,  and  of  perpetual 
regeneration.  The  Egyptians  derived  from  this  their  faith  in  one  or 
many  resurrections  of  man. 

^  Todtenbuch,  Cap.  xvii.  For  a  full  account  of  this  Book  and  a  summary 
of  Egyptian  doctrine,  see  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1868,  pp.  69-112. 

2  Cap.  XVII.  Birch’s  translation. 
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One  personification  led  to  another,  until  the  first  symbol  of  divine  man¬ 
ifestation  produced  a  p^.  beon.  The  sun  engendered  himself — brought 
himself  forth  anew  day  after  day  —  in  the  bosom  of  the  celestial  spaces ; 
hence  these  spaces  were  personified  under  the  form  of  goddesses  with  the 
attributes  of  maternity.  Space  in  its  totality  was  personified  under  the 
name  of  the  goddess  Nout,  and  particular  portions  of  space  were  further 
personified  as  motherly  attributes,  lla  was  the  sun  in  his  fulness  and 
strength,  rising  to  the  meridian,  fecundating  nature  wdth  his  light  and 
heat,  the  vivifier  and  regenerator,  the  dispenser  of  life,  the  type  of  all  ex¬ 
istence.  The  orbits  which  the  sun  appeared  to  describe  around  the  earth 
were  likened  to  the  sinuosities  of  a  serpent.  Hence  the  sun  was  looked 
upon  as  fulfilling  his  course  over  the  body  of  this  emblematic  reptile,  and 
consequently  as  subduing  and  surmounting  him.  The  serpent,  under  the 
name  Apap  (Apophis),  the  Python  of  the  Greeks,  was  regarded  as  the 
original  type  of  antagonism  and  of  evil. 

When  once  the  Egyptians  had  adopted  this  great  astronomical  divinity, 
whose  every  phase,  form,  and  name  transformed  some  phenomenon  of 
nature  into  a  religious  mystery,  they  could  not  stop  there,  but  must  meet 
the  demands  of  the  common  mind  through  Incarnations  and  anthropo¬ 
morphisms,  reduplicating  the  attributes  of  the  primordial  being.  Osiris, 
the  type  of  goodness  incarnated  to  redeem  humanity,  was,  in  fact,  only  an 
eflduence  or  a  reduplication  of  the  primordial  deity.  The  good  being  thus 
personified,  in  order  that  this  might  triumph,  it  wms  necessary  to  provide 
tor  it  an  antagonist,  the  principle  of  evil :  this  was  Set  or  Typhon.  The 
conflict  of  these  two,  and  the  relation  of  the  fable  of  Osiris  to  the  Egyptian 
doctrine  of  the  future  state,  were  explained  at  length  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  for  January  1868.  It  was  in  Horus,  that  de  Rougd  saw  the  symbol 
of  an  eternal  divine  generation,  “  the  mighty,  the  justified,  the  son  of  Isis, 
the  child  of  Osiris.  The  divine  chiefs  unite  themselves  to  him,  they 
recognize  the  universal  Lord  himselll” 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

A.  GERMAN  WORKS. 

The  Sciexce  of  Moral  Statistics  and  the  Doctrine  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Ethics.'  An  Attempt  to  construct  a  Doctrine  of  Social  Ethics 
on  an  Empirical  Basis.  By  Alexander  von  Oettingen,  Dr.  and  Professor 
of  Theology  in  Dorpat.  Part  I.  Moral  Statistics,  1868,  1869. 
Appendix,  with  Statistical  Tables  and  Index.  Part  II.  Christian 
Ethics.  Deductive  Development  of  the  Laws  of  the  Christian  Life 
among  Men.  Section  I.  General  Principles. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  German  theologian,  drawn  to  the 
work  by  the  investigations  of  certain  Englishmen,  especially  Graunt,  was 
the  first  to  state  with  full  and  conscious  clearness  the  idea  of  a  conformity 
to  law  in  the  apparently  accidental  occurrences  in  human  life,  and  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  this  by  statistics.  Sussmilch  had  then  to  collect  his  statistical 
material  out  of  church  records.  Since  that  time  the  study  of  the  statistics 
of  the  masses  has  made  rapid  strides ;  so  that  Quetelet,  the  most  noted  of 
the  successors  of  Sussmilch,  could  take  up  the  idea  of  the  latter  with  richer 
appliances  and  more  brilliant  results.  While  Sussmilch  admires  in  the 
regularity  of  the  statistics  the  plans  of  the  divine  government,  Quetelet 
sees  rather  in  them  a  new  regularity  of  adherence  to  laws  of  nature  ;  and 
this  line  of  thought  marks,  for  the  most  part,  the  more  recent  moral-sta¬ 
tistical  science,  which  takes  after  Quetelet.  It  is  very  evident  what  evil 
consequences  to  the  doctrine  of  the  independence  of  moral  existence  may 
result  from  these  investigations  as  seen  from  this  point  of  view,  that  of 
mere  natural  science ;  and  these  consequences  have  abundantly  resulted. 
If  statistics  show  that  the  annual  budget  of  crime  within  certain  ranks  of 
human  society  is  to  be  reckoned  with  almost  the  greatest  regularity,  just 
as  the  budget  of  occurrences  which  are  less,  or  not  at  all,  dependent  on 
human  arbitrary  will,  why  should  not  materialism  cry:  Here  you  may 
see  that  the  soul  acts  according  to  the  same  laws  of  nature  to  which  all 
other  material  is  subject.  Independence  of  the  life  of  the  soul,  freedom 

'  Die  Moralstatistik  und  die  christliche  Sittenlehre.  Versuch  einer  Socialethik 
auf  empirisclier  Grundlage  von  Alexander  von  Oettingen  Dr.  und  Prof,  der 
Theologie  in  Dorpat.  I.  Theil.  Die  Moralstatistik,  1868  u.  1869,  994  Seiten. 
Anhang  mit  statistischen  Tabellen  u.  Register,  194  S.  II.  Theil.  Die  christliche 
Sittenlehre.  Deductive  Entwickelung  der  Gesetze  christlichen  Heilslebens  im 
Organismus  der  Menschheit.  Erste  Ilalfte.  Allgeraeine  Grundlegung,  388  S. 
Erlangen,  bei  Andreas  Dcichert.  1873.  gr.  oct. 
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of  the  will,  attribution  of  guilt,  are  illusions  which  statistics  overthrow. 
Moral  and  natural  law  are  identical  (Lowenhardt).  Every  criminal  feels 
in  his  inmost  soul  that  he  suffers  innocently  (Dankwardt).  In  like  manner, 
other  classes  of  thinkers  inimical  to  Christianity  have  mastered  the  results 
of  moral  statistics  in  order  to  draw  troublesome  consequences  from  them. 
It  is  only  necessary,  here,  to  call  to  mind  Buckle’s  History  of  Civilization 
in  England.  Especially  have  sensational  talkers  made  an  outcry  in  this 
region,  and,  by  quoting  a  few  figures  in  a  setting  of  loud-sounding  words, 
have  occasioned  much  mischief.  They  could  do  this  with  all  the  less 
hinderance,  because  philosophers  and  theologians  have  hitherto  troubled 
themselves  very  little  with  the  results  of  moral  statistics ;  and  therefore  all 
the  more  abundant  play  was  afforded  to  unclarified  philosophical  and 
theological  ideas. 

For  this  cause,  the  work  which  Oettingen  has  undertaken  is  an  important 
and  meritorious  one,  namely,  that  of  bringing  together  the  results  of  moral 
statistics,  analyzing  them,  and  presenting  them  in  their  bearing  upon 
Christian  ethics. 

In  the  First  Part  of  the  work  before  us,  the  author  has  accomplished 
this  task  in  an  admirable  manner.  Although  he  is  not  a  statistician  by 
profession,  yet  a  number  of  eminent  statisticians  have  borne  testimony  to 
the  book,  that  its  statistical  effort  “  bears  not  the  character  of  an  amateur 
performance,  but  carries  in  itself  the  evidence  of  solid,  methodical  labor.” 
No  systematic  theologian  can  henceforward  pass  silently  over  the  facts 
which  are  certified  by  moral  statistics,  and  Oettlngen’s  work  makes  possible 
for  the  theologian  a  view  of  all  which  has  as  yet  been  done  in  this  field,  in 
a  thorough,  clear,  and  attractive  manner.  In  a  long  Introduction,  the 
author  first  speaks  to  the  effect  that  realism  has  a  place  even  in  the  sphere 
of  ethical  science ;  that  even  here  inductive  and  deductive  investigation 
must  go  hand  in  hand.  A  science  of  ethics  without  historical  investigation 
is  inconceivable.  It  has  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the  will  and  of  duty 
with  regard  to  human  existence  as  a  whole.  The  science  of  ethics  must 
not  be  the  ethics  of  the  individual  or  of  the  person,  and  hereon  the  author 
lays  great  stress ;  it  must  be  the  ethics  of  society :  for  only  as  a  member 
of  an  organically  built  whole  is  a  man  a  moral  being,  and  not  as  an  isolated 
soul-monad,  existing  for  himself  alone ;  and  only  as  such  can  he  act. 
Therefore  statistics  have  a  peculiar  scientific  value,  and  that  precisely 
for  Christian  ethics,  inasmuch  as  they  are  a  means  of  observing  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  moral  body-collective  and  its  laws,  and  of  scientifically  esti¬ 
mating  that  which  has  been  observed.  The  ethical  philosopher  is  enabled 
to  test,  by  inductively  established  facts,  his  abstract  investigations  con¬ 
cerning  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  its  relations  to  necessity,  moral  and 
natural  law,  the  organic  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  race,  the  moral 
system  of  the  world.  For  this  purpose  the  author  undertakes,  in  the  first, 
or  inductive  part  of  his  work,  to  take  from  the  mass  of  material  before 
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him,  and  to  use  so  much  as  appears  adapted  to  his  object,  viz.  the  con¬ 
firmations,  by  experience,  of  the  laws  of  moral  movement  in  the  sphere  of 
human  social  life.  He  treats  of  the  history,  the  definition^  and  the  method 
of  the  science  of  moral  statistics.  He  then  analyzes  the  statistical  data  : 
1.  Respecting  the  Propagation  of  Life  in  the  Human  Race.  Under  this 
topic  is  handled  the  numerical  equilibrium  of  the  sexes,  with  the  relative 
principles  of  compensation ;  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  together  with 
prostitution ;  and  the  movements  of  population  in  connection  with  the 
fruitfulness  of  marriage.  He  considers  the  statistical  data,  2.  In  Relation 
to  the  Occupations  of  the  Race,  viewed  socially  and  ethically ;  and  first, 
in  the  sphere  of  civil  rights,  where  the  so-called  social  questions,  “  die 
Socialen  Fragen,”  receive  a  moral  and  statistical  examination ;  and 
secondly,  in  the  sphere  of  intellectually  aesthetic  culture,  where  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  state  to  the  church  and  the  school,  the  production  of  works  of 
art,  and  the  press,  come  under  consideration ;  and  lastly,  in  the  sphere  of 
religious  morals,  where  the  central  point  of  consideration  is,  ecclesiastical 
and  confessional  character  in  their  influence  upon  the  popular  morality. 
He  discusses  the  statistical  data,  3.  As  they  concern  Death  in  the  Race. 
Under  this  topic  are  considered  disease  and  mortality  in  their  connection 
with  moral  factors ;  and  finally,  murder  and  suicide,  in  their  social  rela¬ 
tions,  are  treated  in  the  light  of  statistical  facts.  In  the  Appendix,  the 
author  gives  the  statistical  tables  which  form  the  basis  of  his  investigations. 

As  the  science  of  moral  statistics  is  especially  fitted  to  display  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  individual  and  society,  and  thus  to  present  the  moral 
action  of  the  individual  will  as  an  integral  part  of  the  moral  action  of  the 
great  national  or  social  whole,  so  in  the  Second  Part  of  Oettingen’s  works 
in  the  deductive  unfolding  of  the  laws  of  the  Christian  life,  chief  stress  is 
laid  on  the  principle  that  the  science  of  ethics  should  be  that  of  social 
ethics.  The  author  protests  against  the  idea  that  in  the  social  ethics  we 
lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  the  Christian  individual,  since  the  indi¬ 
vidual  always  exists  only  as  a  member  of  a  whole,  and  therefore  must  be 
conceived  as  such.  By  this  emphasizing  of  the  element  of  society,  ethics 
appears  in  an  entirely  new  light.  Just  at  the  present  time,  in  dogmatics,  a 
current  of  thought  is  appearing,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  Schleicrmacher, 
and  which  makes  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  element  of  society,  a 
fundamental  dogmatical  principle.  In  psychological  science,  also,  the 
present  tendency  is  to  show  that  the  psychology  of  the  individual  is  inade¬ 
quate  and  misleading,  and  to  supplant  it  by  a  psychology  of  society 
(Lazarus  and  Stelnthal).  Just  so,  the  ethics  of  Oettingen  before  us,  as 
social  ethics,  gives  a  new  tone  to  ethical  investigations.  Schleiermacher’s 
idea  of  the  highest  good  appears  here  in  a  new  form,  and  resting  upon  an 
empirical  basis.  The  section  of  the  Ethics  which  has  already  appeared 
justifies,  at  the  outset,  thoroughly  this  idea  of  an  ethics  of  society  by  an 
analysis  of  the  idea  of  morality  into  its  three  factors  —  the  universal 
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religious  factor,  the  social  factor,  and  the  individual  or  personal  factor 
Every  philosophy  of  morals  must  pay  equal  regard  to  each  of  these  three 
factors  in  the,  treatment  of  every  moral  question.  But  when  the  question 
is  concerning  the  natural  and  historical  form  in  which  these  factors  in  the 
moral  life  of  man  become  evident  in  experience,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  is  the  social  factor  which  stands  in  the  foreground,  when  we  have  regard 
to  the  ruling  customs  and  the  peculiar  human  organization,  that  is,  when 
we  regard  the  historical  and  natural  forms  of  our  moral  existence.  Hence 
the  name  “  social  ethics  ”  receives  its  justification  as  opposed  to  all  purely 
spiritual  or  personal  ethics,  and  all  materialistic  natural  philosophy  of 
society.  These  three  factors  of  morality  appear  again  in  the  methodical 
division  of  the  subject  of  Christian  Social  Ethics.  Here  the  Scriptures 
(corresponding  to  the  universal-religious  factor)  have  authority  as  divine 
norm  for  Christian  ethics.  Again,  ecclesiastical  tradition  (corresponding 
to  the  social  factor)  serves  as  “  regulative  ”  principle.  And  lastly,  per¬ 
sonal  Christian  experience  (corresponding  to  the  individual  and  personal 
factor)  has  the  value  of  reproductive  principle  for  Christian  ethics. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  to  state  the  division  of  the  system,  from  which 
the  effect  of  the  new  point  of  view  on  the  subject-matter  of  ethical  science 
may  be  most  easily  perceived.  The  central  idea  of  the  system  is  the 
Christian  life  in  the  human  race  according  to  its  legitimate  development 
from  its  beginning  in  the  new  birth.  This  is  arranged  thus :  1.  The 
Christian  life  in  its  internal  development  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  2.  This 
life  in  its  outward  activity  in  concrete  social  forms  on  earth.  Each  of  these 
parts  is  subdivided  into  three  sections.  In  the  first  part  is  considered ; 
(Section  a.)  The  unrenewed  man  as  a  member  of  the  natural  human  race, 
and  his  relations  to  moral  law;  (Section  6.)  The  new  man  as  a  member 
of  the  organic  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  his  relations  to  the  law  of  God ; 
Section  c.)  The  war  between  the  new  and  the  old  man,  or  the  wrestling 
after  the  highest  good  within  the  membership  of  the  Christian  kingdom. 
The  matter  of  the  second  part  is  arranged  with  reference  to  the  three 
great  concrete  historical  forms  of  society,  and  so  discusses  the  action  of  the 
Christian  life  (n)  in  the  family,  (ft)  in  the  state,  (c)  in  the  church.  The 
system  thus  arranged,  which  forms  the  last  volume  of  the  Second  Part  of 
the  whole  work,  will  appear  in  a  few  months,  and  from  what  is  already 
published  we  may  be  assured  that  it  will  afford  us  a  rich  abundance  of 
ethical  material  treated  by  a  master  hand. 
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Tholuck.  2‘®  Auflage.  2*®' Abdruck.  Gotha:  Fr.  Andr.  Perthes.  1873. 
8vo.  758  S. 

Wciffenhacli :  The  Views  of  the  Lord  Jesus  concerning  his  Second 
Coming.  Der  Wiederkunftsgedanke  Jesu.  Nach  den  Synoptikern  kritisch 
untersucht  und  dargestellt  von  Dr.  Willi  Weiffenbach,  Lie.  u.  a.  o.  Pro¬ 
fessor  der  Theol.  in  Giessen.  Leipzig:  bei  Breitkopf  und  Hiirtel.  1873. 
8vo.  424  S.  3  Thlr. 

Mulder:  Rudiments  of  a  Philosophy  of  the  Doctrine  of  State  and  Right. 
Grundlinlen  elner  Philosophic  der  Staats-  und  Rechtslehre  nach  evangel¬ 
ischen  Princlpien,  von  II.  von  Miihler,  Doctor  der  Theol.,  der  Rechte  u. 
der  Philos.,  Konigl.  Preuss.  Staats-  Minister  a.  D.  Berlin:  bei  Wiegandt 
und  Grieben.  1873.  8vo.  290  S.  li  Thlr. 

Luthardt :  Compendium  of  Dogmatics.  Kompendlum  der  Dogmatik 
von  Dr.  Chr.  Ernst  Luthardt,  Prof,  der  Theol.  Vierte  verbesserte  u. 
vermehrte  Aufl.  Leipzig:  bei  DbrfHlng  u.  Franke.  1873.  8vo.  330  S. 
1|  Thlr. 

B.  ENGLISH  AND  AilERICAN  WORKS. 

Rousseau.  By  John  Morley.  2  vol;..  8vo.  pp.  344, 342.  London :  Chap¬ 
man  and  Hall.  1873. 

Julius  Muller  has  said  that  if  Christ  were  a  mere  ideal,  that  ideal  is 
worth  dying  for ;  that  if  Christ  had  never  lived  it  would  be  a  noble  act  for 
a  man  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  sake  of  giving  to  future  generations  the 
ideal  of  such  a  man.  Dr.  Channing  was  wont  to  remark  that  he  preferred 
to  write  the  word  “  virtue  ”  with  a  capital  letter,  and  thus  express  his  ven¬ 
eration  for  moral  excellence.  The  idea  of  Jehovah  is,  we  should  suppose, 
sufficiently  grand  and  august  to  induce  Mr.  Morley'  to  make  the  initial 
letter  of  the  word  a  capital  one,  but  he  withholds  this  honor.  We  read 
VoL.  XXX.  No.  120.  99 
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in  his  volumes  not  of  God,  but  of  god,  and  although  vrc  find  Judaism  vre 
do  not  find  Christianity,  but  mere  Christianity.  This  fact  expresses  the 
religious  character  of  the  volumes.  The  moral  character  of  them  has  some 
redeeming  traits.  The  faults  of  Rousseau  are  stated  with  candor.  Mr. 
Morley  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  dark  stains  upon  the  eharacter 
of  the  man  whose  influence  he  so  highly  extols.  We  think  that  he  ascribes 
too  much  power  to  Rousseau;  but  we  are  deeply  interested  in  the  narrative 
which  he  gives  of  that  remarkable  writer.  It  is  the  biography  of  a  most 
eccentric,  but  real  genius ;  of  one  in  whom  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  line 
where  sanity  ends  and  insanity  begins.  If  Rousseau  had  been  an  earnest 
Christian  he  would  have  been  generally  pronounced  insane.  A  theologian, 
as  well  as  a  philosopher,  may  derive  valuable  instruction  from  these 
volumes.  They  Illustrate  the  evil  influence  of  the  infidelity  which  Mr. 
Morley  loves  to  defend. 


Literature  and  Dogma.  An  Essay  towards  a  better  Apprehension  of 
the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Arnold,  D.C.L.  Formerly  Professor  of  Poetry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  16ino. 
pp.  316.  Boston;  James  R.  Osgood  and  Co.  1873. 

“  I  keep  silent  at  many  things,  for  I  would  not  mislead  men,  and  am 
well  content  if  others  can  find  satisfaction  in  what  gives  me  oflence.” 
Mr.  Arnold  quotes  this  expression  of  Goethe  (p.  v)  as  illustrating  the  fact 
that  a  man  is  not  always  to  proclaim  his  opinions  on  religious  subjects.  At 
the  present  day,  however,  the  tendency  to  renounce  the  Bible  altogether 
is  so  common  that  it  ought  to  be  resisted,  and  !Mr.  Arnold  su]>poses  that 
his  own  views  of  the  Bible  will  tend  t )  counteract  this  proclivity.  He  is 
not  at  all  willing  to  be  stigmatized  as  an  infidel :  see  a  remarkable  para¬ 
graph  on  pp.  162,  163. 

Mr.  Arnold  not  only  denies  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  the  fact  of 
miracles,  of  anv  supernatural  inspiration,  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Apocalypse,  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles 
of  John,  the  Second  Ej)istle  of  Peter,  but  he  also  denies  the  implicit  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  any  part  of  the  Bible,  lie  will  admit  the  excellence  of 
remarks  made  by  Jesus  Chri.st,  but  he  affirms  that  some  of  these  remarks 
are  inaccurately  reported.  The  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  more 
metaphysical  than  Jesus  himself,  and  gave  Avrong  interpretations  of  the 
teacher’s  words.  “  Jesus  was  over  the  heads  of  his  reporters ;  ivhat, 
therefore,  in  the  report  of  him,  is  Jesus’,  and  ivhat  is  the  reporters’  ?  ” 
(p.  149.)  This  is  the  question.  Every  man  seems  left  to  answer  the 
question  for  himself.  When  Mr.  Arnold  decides,  Avith  his  usual  confidence, 
that  certain  remarks  attributed  to  Jesus  were  never  made  by  him,  Ave  miss 
a  statement  of  reasons  for  the  decision.  The  volume  is  written  in  a  fresh, 
vigorous,  lively  style;  is  sometimes  flippant,  often  sarcastic,  generally 
dogmatic,  always  interesting. 
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Half  Truths  axd  the  Truth.  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  De¬ 
velopment  of  prevailing  Forms  of  Unbelief,  considered  in  Relation  to 
the  Nature  and  Claims  of  the  Christian  System.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Man¬ 
ning,  D.D.,  Faster  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  and  Lecturer  on 
the  Relations  of  Christianity  to  Popular  Infidelity  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  8vo.  pp.  398.  Boston :  Lee  and  Shepard ;  Nevr  York : 
Lee,  Shepard,  and  Dillingham.  1873. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Manning  has  illustrated  the  possibility  of  combining 
philosophical  study  with  pastoral  work.  Faithful  and  diligent  in  his  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  pulpit,  he  has  also  carefully  examined  the  scientific  works 
of  the  day  in  their  relation  to  theology.  The  results  of  this  examination 
he  has  communicated  in  various  Lectures,  some  of  which  are  published  in 
the  present  volume.  He  exhibits  a  rare  degree  of  candor  and  fairness  in 
his  treatment  of  anti-Christian  literature.  His  argumentation  is  solid,  and 
is  given  in  ti  vigorous  style.  He  has  exhibited  the  different  phases  of 
Pantheism  very  clearly,  and  shown  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the 
Christian’s  faith  in  one  personal  God.  Ills  Lectures  ought  to  be  studied 
by  every  minister  of  the  Gospel,  not  only  for  their  sound  logic  and  agree¬ 
able  rhetoric,  but  also  for  the  numerous  illustrations  which  they  present 
of  biblical  truth.  They  quicken  the  mind  of  the  pastor  who  reads  them, 
and  nerve  him  for  his  grapple  with  the  infidelity  of  his  hearers.  Disguise 
it  as  we  may,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  many  regular  worshippers  in  our  sanctu¬ 
aries  are  tinctured  Avith  the  infidelity  of  our  times,  and  are  confirmed  in 
it  by  the  impression  that  the  clergy  are  unable  to  confute  it.  Dr.  Man¬ 
ning’s  volume  proves  that  this  imjAresslon  is  a  false  one.  The  clerical  readers 
of  this  volume  may  be  stimulated  to  make  the  proof  still  more  decisive. 

M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  De  Officiis.  Libri  tres.  AVith  explanato'ry 
Notes.  By  E.  P.  Crowell,  A.M.,  ^loore  Professor  of  Latin  in  Amherst 
College.  l6mo.  pp.  370.  Philadelphia:  Eldrcdge  and  Brother.  1873. 
This  is  a  volume  belonging  to  the  Chase  and  Stuart  Classical  Series; 
edited  by  Professor  Thomas  Chase  of  Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania ; 
Professor  George  Stuart,  of  the  central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  and 
Professor  E.  P.  Crowell  of  Amherst  College.  Th.e  text  Avhich  is  here  used 
of  Cicero  De  Officiis  is  in  the  main  that  of  Balter.  It  fills  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  pages  of  the  present  volume;  the  Introduction  and 
the  Synopsis  are  compressed  into  twelve  pages,  and  the  Notes  fill  two 
hundred  and  twenty  pages.  The  Notes  are  concise  and  clear.  Some  of 
them  appear  to  us  eminently  judicious.  The  entire  volume  is  well  fitted 
to  ex(fite  an  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  Cicero’s  writings.  AVhen  com¬ 
pared  with  those  editions  of  the  same  Treatise  which  were  studied  in  our 
colleges  fifty  and  even  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  illustrates  the  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  Classical  literature  during  that  period. 
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Christiaxity  irrespective  of  Churches  :  Thirteen  Letters  to  an 
Italian  Nobleman  on  the  Christian  Religion.  (Published  in  Italian, 
in  Spanish,  and  in  French.)  12mo.  pp.  120.  London:  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co. 

“  The  greater  part  of”  this  book  is  “little  more  than  an  abridgment  of  ” 
another  work  entitled  :  “  The  Churches :  a  History  and  an  Argument,  by 
Henry  Dunn.”  That  work  we  have  not  seen.  This  Abridgment  is  devoted 
to  an  unmethodical  statement  of  reasons  for  discountenancing  the  existence 
of  churches,  and  endeavoring  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  without 
any  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Such  a  proposal  is  in  opposition  to  the 
current  of  history  and  to  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind,  not  less  tliqn 
to  the  intimations  of  the  Bible. 

The  Dietetics  of  the  Soul;  or  True  Mental  Discipline.  By 
Ernst  Freiherrn  von  Feuchter^leben,  M.D. ;  Edited  by  Colonel  H.  A. 
Ouvry,  C.  B.,  and  revised  from  the  3 2d  German  Edition.  12mo. 
pp.  224.  London  :  Kirby  and  Endean.  1873. 

A  very  suggestive  work,  illustrating  one  of  its  own  sentences  :  “Aphor¬ 
isms  are  more  calculated  to  stimulate  than  to  satisfy,  to  excite  than  to 
give  knowledge”  (p.  177).  It  is  a  series  of  shrewd,  often  incorrect,  but 
generally  quickening  and  invigorating  remarks  on  “  the  means  by  which 
the  soul  is  preserved  in  a  state  of  health  ” ;  on  the  imagination,  will,  un¬ 
derstanding,  temperaments,  affections,  etc.  The  volume  would  be  char¬ 
acterized  by  many  as  German.  True,  the  st}  le  is  pure  English,  but  the 
ideas  are  Teutonic  rather  than  Anglo-Saxon.  To  some  minds,  this  is  a 
recommendation  of  the  work  ;  to  others,  the  reverse. 

The  New  Theology;  or,  Advanced  Truths  on  Spiritual  Subjects. 
Edited  by  Henry  B.  Browning,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  George  with  St. 
Paul,  Stamford,  England,  Author  of  “  Words  in  Season.”  With  a 
Copious  Index.  12mo.  pp.  198.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  and 
Co.  1873. 

This  volume  is  a  compilation  from  the  works  of  C.  Kingsley,  F.  W. 
Robertson,  John  McLeod  Campbell,  E.  H.  Sears,  Holcomb,  W.  F.  Evans, 
Chauncey  Giles,  and  many  others.  A  prominent  fault  of  the  work  is  its 
indefiniteness.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  compilation, 
and  the  different  paragraphs  do  not  always  cohere ;  partly  also  from  the 
inaccurate  use  of  words,  as  the  word  selfishness  for  self-love :  partly  like¬ 
wise  from  tlie  title  and  the  index,  the  title  not  exactly  answering  to  the 
contents  of  the  book,  and  the  index  failing  in  precision.  Still  the  volume 
contains  many  fine  paragraphs,  and  is  in  several  parts  of  it  highly  instruc¬ 
tive  as  well  as  pleasing. 
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Chttbch  Book,  for  the  Use  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregations,  by 
Authority  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  America.  With  Music ;  arranged  for  the  Use  of  Congregations.  By 
Harriet  Reynolds  Krauth.  Published  with  the  Recommendation  of  the 
the  General  Council.  8vo.  pp.  620.  Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Book 
Store. 

This  book,  arranged,  as  the  title  Indicates,  for  the  use  of  evangelical 
Lutheran  churches,  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  come  under  our  obser¬ 
vation.  As  the  author  informs  us  in  the  preface,  the  whole  range  of  musical 
literature  appropriate  to  the  subject  has  been  carefully  examined,  and  it 
is  evident  that  only  those  selections  that  satisfied  a  critical  taste,  a  musical 
ear,  and  a  devout  habit  of  mind  have  been  adopted.  Especially  is  the 
music  for  the  Liturgy  complete  and  excellent,  embracing  many  of  the 
chants  of  old  English  and  German  ecclesiastical  writei*s,  as  well  as  adap¬ 
tations  which  owe  their  grace  and  appropriateness  to  the  editor.  The 
hymn-tunes,  as  well,  merit  particular  attention,  being  selected  with  dis¬ 
crimination  from  the  strongest  chorals,  and  the  most  famous  English  com¬ 
positions  of  the  kind.  Their  harmony  is  here  presented  to  us,  pure,  un¬ 
altered,  and  free  from  the  innovations  which  constitute  so  great  an  objection 
to  many  books,  while  their  simplicity  and  range  of  pitch  w’ill  enable 
almost  any  congregation  to  learn  them  easily. 

It  is  likewise  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  find  that  in  all  cases  where 
it  is  possible.  Miss  Krauth  hasndhered  to  the  music  of  Tallis,  Monk,  Hullah, 
and  Havergal  for  long  known  and  much  used  hymns.  Instead  of  adopting 
modern  arrangements,  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  w'ork  deserves  all  praise.  The  paper 
is  good,  the  type  clear,  and  the  form  convenient,  while  the  numerous  and 
copious  indices,  render  its  contents  available  even  to  those  wdio  are  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  church  service. 

Tue  Coxgregratioxal  Psalmist  ;  (Third  Section)  Church  Anthems, 
etc.  By  the  best  composers,  ancient  and  modern.  The  !Muslc  and 
Words  arranged  for  Congregational  use.  Edited  by  Henry  Allon,  D.D. 
London:  llodder  and  Stoughton;  Novello.  Ewer,  and  Co.  1872. 

The  first  Section  of  the  Congregational  Psalmist  includes  Tunes  and 
Chorals,  and  the  second  Section  includes  Chants,  Sanctuses,  etc.  Dr. 
Allon  is  well  known  in  this  country  as  an  editor,  author,  and  preacher. 
His  musical  taste  and  skill  are  highly  prized  in  London,  throughout 
England  indeed.  lie  is  well  known  to  be  an  able  and  consistent  advocate 
of  Congregational  singing,  and  the  present  volume  of  Church  Anthems  is 
admirably  designed  for  Congregational  use.  Few  American  congregations, 
we  think,  are.  capable  of  using  this  collection  without  careful  rehearsals. 
With  such  rehearsals  it  might  be  used ;  and  we  should  rejoice  to  see  it 
introduced  into  our  church  service. 
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Note.  —  On  page  718  we  referred  to  a  work  by  Rev.  John  W.  Haley, 
M.A.,  on  “  Biblical  Discrepancies.”  The  following  are  the  titles  of  other 
works  on  the  same  topic.  We  limit  ourselves  to  some  of  the  more  ancient 
treatises. 

Andreas  Althamerus;  “  Conciliationes  locorum  Scripturae  qui  specie 
tcnns  inter  se  pugnare  videntur.”  Nuremburg,  1528.  —  Bayle  thinks  the 
work  was  first  issued  previous  to  1528. 

Ludovicus  Kabus;  “  Conciliationes  locorum  S.  Scripturae  in  specie 
pugnantium.”  Noribergae  [moJlxi.  —  A  very  rare  work;  possibly  the 
same  mentioned  by  Moreri  under  the  title,  “  La  Concordance  de  divers 
passages  de  I’EcrIture.” 

Christoph.  Obenheimius  ;  “  Locorum  N.  Test,  pugnantium  expositio.” — 
Basillae,  1563. 

Manassch  ben  Israel ;  “  Conclliador,  o  de  la  convenlencia  de  los  lugares 
de  la  S.  Escript.  que  ugnantcs  entre  si  parecen.”  —  Francof.  1632  et. 
Aiust.  5041.  Latin  uanslation,  1633;  English,  1842. 

Johannes  Scharpius  ;  “  Symphonia  Prophetarum  et  Apostolorum  in  qua 
ordine  chronologico  loci  Sacrae  Scripturae  specie  tenus  contradicentes 
conciliantur.”  —  Geiievae,  mdcxxv. 

Michael  Walther;  “  Harmonia  Biblica,  sive  brevis  et  plana  Conciliatio 
locorum  V.  et  N.  T.  adparenter  sibi  contradicentium.” — Strasburg,  1626. 

AVilliam  Streat;  “  The  Dividing  of  the  Hoof;  or  seeming  contradictions 
throughout  sacred  Sci’iptures,  distinguished,  resolved,  and  applied.”  — 
London,  1654. 

H.  Mayer;  “Manuale  Bibllc  (contradlctiones  appai-entes).” — Frib.  1654. 


Note.  —  We  deviate  from  our  usual  course  in  calling  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  two  Parts  of  the  Essay  on  Paul’s  Panegyric  of  Love  which  arc 
found,  the  first,  in  our  January  Number,  Art.  VI.,  and  the  second,  in  our  July 
Numlwr,  Art.  IV.  This  Essay  was  prepared  at  our  request,  and  has  cost  its 
author  at  least  three  hours  a  day  for  nine  months.  We  think  that  no  more 
thorough  treatment  of  any  portion  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  has  ever 
been  attempted  than  is  exhibited  in  this  Essay.  In  its  immense  number  of 
Patristic  citations  none  have  been  taken  on  trust ;  but  all  the  references  have 
l)ecn  verified  by  the  writer,  except  the  very  few  which  could  not  be  found  in 
America,  and  which  he  has  distinctly  referred,  in  his  Essay,  to  their  proper 
origin.  He  has  jicrsonally  and  carefully  examined  all  that  pertains  to  his  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  standard  editions  of  the  prominent  Church  Fathers  down  to  the  time 
of  Chrysostom  inclusive ;  also,  in  the  collections  of  Cotelicr  and  Gallandi,  and 
in  the  first  one  hundred  and  four  volumes  of  Migne’s  Patrologia  Gracca,  together 
with  Oecumenius  and  Theophylact.  In  several  particulars  he  has  corrected  the 
jmblished  results  of  the  labors  of  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf,  and  has  made  im¬ 
portant  additions  to  them. 
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Abbott,  Rev.  G.  S.,  article  by,  401. 

Anderson,  Rrof.  G.,  article  by,  29. 

Anderson,  Rufus,  D.D.,  Republica¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Bible  Lands, 
noticed,  194. 

Authorship  of  Is.'iiah  xl.-lxvi..  The, 
article  on,  by  Henry  Cowles,  D.D  , 
521 ;  importance  of  the  question, 
521 ;  positions  taken  by  neoloj^ical 
critics,  521 ;  a  striking  dilference 
of  diction  between  the  earlier  and 
later  portions  of  Isaiah,  522 ;  the 
historic  chapters  inserted  between 
the  two  portions  to  prevent  the 
belief  that  the  two  came  from  the 
same  author,  524  ;  the  compilei’s 
gave  the  name  of  Isaiah  to  the 
two  portions,  524 ;  no  objection, 
a  priori,  to  the  statement  that  the 
latter  portion  is  anonymous,  527  ; 
every  prophetical  book  in  the 
Bible  bears  the  prophet’s  name  in 
the  opening  verses,  528 ;  abundant 
reasons  for  this  usage,  529 :  false 
prophets,  numerous,  530 ;  the  au- 
tlior  of  the  latter  portion  of  the 
book  may  have  been  Baruch  or 
Daniel,  531 ;  allusions  to  the  Per¬ 
sian  empire,  Daniel,  and  Babylon 
historic,  and  not  prophetic,  532. 
B. 

Barrows,  Prof.  E.  P.,  article  by,  305. 

Bascom,  Prof.  J.,  articles  by,  465, 628. 

Bayne’s,  Peter,  The  Days  of  Jezebel, 
noticed,  591. 

Belfrage’s,  Henry,  D.D.,  Sacramental 
Addresses  and  Meditations,  no¬ 
ticed,  590. 

Bickersteth’s,  E.  H.,  Tlie  T\  o  Broth¬ 
ers  and  other  Poems,  noticed,  208. 

Brown’s,  David,  D.D.,  Life  of  Dr. 
John  Duncan,  noticed,  197. 

Bushnell’s,  IL,  D.D.,  Sermons  on 
Living  Subjects,  noticed,  194. 

C- 

Calvin  and  Calvinism,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  Gram  ille  S.  Abbott,  401. 

Campbell’s,  J.  M.,  Theory  of  the 
Atonement,  article  on,  334. 


Chadbourne’s,  P.  A.,  LL.D.,  Lowell 
Lectures,  noticed,  202. 

Channing’s,  Perfect  Life,  noticed, 
589. 

Chinese  Language,  The,  article  on, 
by  John  Edgar  Johnson,  62. 

Christianity  Irrespective  of  Churches, 
noticed,  786. 

Chronological  V  alue  of  the  Genealogy 
in  Genesis  v..  The,  article  on,  by 
Frederic  Gardiner,  D.D.,  323. 

Cobb,  Rev.  W.  IL,  article  by,  422. 

Cook,  Joseph,  M.  A.,  article  by,  367. 

Cook’s,  F.  C.,  Bible,  noticed,  588. 

Cowles,  Rev.  IL,  articles  by,  521,729. 

Crowell’s,  Prof.  E.  P.,  M.  T.  Cicero- 
nis  de  Olliciis,  noticed,  786. 

Cunningham’s,  Rev.  J.  G.,  Letters 
of  St  Augustine,  noticed,  588. 

Curtius’s  History  of  Greece,  noticed, 
205. 

Cullman n’s  Christian  Ethics,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  John  P.  Lacroix,  361 ; 
short  account  of  the  work  and  its 
author,  361;  Christ  ian  ethics  based 
on  the  relations  of  God  and  man 
to  each  other,  36 1 ;  the  business 
of  ethics  to  show  how  man  is  to 
remain  in  such  a  relation  to  God, 
362  ;  the  idea  that  happiness 
springs  from  the  harmony  of  our 
being  with  God  erroneous,  362 ; 
defects  of  ordinary  ethics,  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  body  to  the  spirit, 
363 ;  as  to  the  existence  of  men 
in  two  sexes,  364 ;  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  perfection  to  be  aspired 
alter,  364  ;  as  to  the  central  moral 
motive,  364 ;  as  to  man’s  control 
of  nature,  364;  as  to  virtue  and 
sin  and  the  fall  into  sin,  364. 

D. 

Diaconate,  Tlie,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
G.  Anderson,  29 ;  was  the  diaco¬ 
nate  an  office  in  the  apostolic 
church  ?  29 ;  testimony  of  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  29 ;  gradual  growth  of  the 
polity  of  the  early  churches,  29; 
argument  in  1  Tim.  iii.,  30;  two 
offices  spoken  of  in  this  passage,  30 ; 
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this  idea  best  comports  with  ref¬ 
erences  in  other  places  to  the  same 
subject,  30 ;  argument  in  Acts  vi., 
36;  the  seven  men  deacons,  and 
not  eldei’s,  37 ;  not  strange  that 
we  have  an  account  of  the  ordina¬ 
tion  of  deacons  and  not  of  elders, 
38 ;  elders  and  not  deacons  said 
to  have  the  care  of  the  poor,  39  ; 
that  there  were  in  the  early 
churches  bishops  and  deacons  as¬ 
serted  by  the  apostolic  Fathers,  40; 
views  of  the  Reformers,  42;  the 
female  branch  of  the  diaconatc,  42 ; 
women  in  1  Tim.  iii.  deaconesses, 
and  not  merely  the  wives  of  dea¬ 
cons,  42;  this  idea  sustained  by 
the  apostolic  constitutions,  45  ;  by 
1  Tim.  V.-3-16,  46;  no  objection 
that  some  supposed  deaconesses 
were  more  than  sixty  years  old, 49 ; 
case  of  Phoebe  the  deaconess,  49  ; 
the  practice  and  views  of  the  early 
churches,  50 ;  Ignatii!  '1;  Pastor 
of  Hennas,  51  ;  Clenn^nt  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  52;  reason  for  the  existence 
of  the  female  branch  of  the  diaco- 
nate  in  apostolic  times,  53 ;  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  old  Independents  of 
England,  54 ;  duties  of  deacons, 
56  ;  qualifications,  58 ;  ordination 
of  deacons,  60. 

Dr.  Hodge  and  the  New  England 
Theology,  article  on,  by  Enoch 
Pond,  13.D.,  371  ;  he  imputes  to 
New  England  divines  a  wrong 
definition  of  benevolence,  371 ;  the 
doctrine  that  they  regard  hap¬ 
piness  as  the  greatest  good  and 
the  desire  to  ])romote  happiness 
as  the  sum  of  all  virtue,  372  ;  that 
they  regard  sin  as  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good,  that 
is,  the  greatest  hapjaness,  373;  that 
they  deny  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  term  the  justice  of  God,  375  ; 
that  they  ignore  all  those  passages 
of  the  liible  which  speak  of  Christ 
as  a  sacrifice  or  propitiation,  376  ; 
that  they  believe  the  affections  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  will, 

377  ;  he  misrepresents  in  various 
ways  the  views  of  Dr.  Emmons, 

378  ;  Emmons  does  not  teach  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  nothing  but  a 
chain  of  exercises,  378;  Hodge 


differs  from  Now  England  divines 
less  than  he  thinks,  particularly 
on  fundamental  doctrines,  379. 

E. 

Egyptology,  Notes  on,  by  J.P.Thonipr 
son,  D.D.,  LE.D.,  <«5;  worxs  of 
Emmanuel  de  Rougd,  referred  to 
775  ;  work  of  Devcria,  Le  Papyrus 
de  Neb-Qed,  778. 

Elijah’s  Sacrifice,  its  Place,  article 
on,  672. 

El  iMohrakah,  or  the  Place  of  Elijah’s 
Sacrifice,  article  on,  by  Prof.  C.  M. 
iMead,  672;  supposed  certainty  of 
the  site,  672 ;  principal  featm*es  of 
the  locality,  673 ;  ruins  on  the 
Mohrakah,  676 ;  picture  of  the  bib¬ 
lical  scene,  677;  did  the  sacrifice 
take  place  on  the  summit,  or  in  the 
basin  below?  678;  location  of  the 
altar,  680 ;  the  water  used  by  Eli¬ 
jah,  681 ;  the  trench  dug  by  Elijah, 
683  ;  the  latter  portion  of  the  story 
in  relation  to  the  natural  features 
of  the  Mohrakah,  685 ;  needless¬ 
ness  of  mistakes  in  regard  to  this, 
689  ;  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  servants  looking  towards 
the  sea,  690 ;  the  time  recjuired  for 
the  whole  transaction,  692;  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  tradition  concern¬ 
ing  el  Mohrakah,  694. 

F. 

Fisher’s,  Prof.  G.  P.,  The  Reforma¬ 
tion,  noticed,  400. 

Frothingham’s,  Richard,  Rise  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States, 
noticed,  583. 

Froude’s,  J.  A.,  The  English  in  Ire¬ 
land  in  Eighteenth  Century,  584. 

G. 

Genealogy  in  Genesis  v. ;  Its  Chro¬ 
nological  Value,  323,  781. 

Glasgow’s,  James,  D.D.,  The  Apoca¬ 
lypse  Translated  and  Expounded, 
noticed,  586. 

Gregory,  Caspar  Rene,  article  by,23  7. 

H. 

Hamilton’s,  D.  H.,  D.D.,  Autology, 
noticed,  585. 

Harris,  Samuel,  D.D.,  articles  by, 
77,  287. 

Hengstenberg’s  History  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  under  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  noticed,  393. 
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Hickok‘s,  Laiirens  P.,  D.D.,  Creator 
and  Creation;  and  Hunaanity  Im¬ 
mortal,  noticed,  200. 

Hickok,  L.  P.,  article  by,  648. 

Holmes’s,  Peter,  D.D.,  Anti-Pelagian 
Work  of  St.  Augustine,  noticed, 
588. 

Hoppin’s,  Prof.  J.  M.,  Office  and 
Work  of  the  Christian  Ministry, 
noticed,  196. 

I. 

Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.,  the  Authorship  of, 
article  on,  .521. 

Isaiah  Hi.  15.,  its  Interpretation,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  166. 

J. 

John’s  Gospel,  Its  Design,  article 
on,  1,  237. 

John  McLeod  Campbell’s  Theory  of 
the  Atonement,  article  on,  by  Prof 
Edwards  A.  Park,  334  ;  works 
written  by  Dr.  Camjffiell,  334 ; 
three  questions  in  regard  to  the 
atonement,  335  ;  the  nature  of  the 
atonement  the  most  momentous  of 
these,  336 ;  the  nature  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  commends  itself  to  our  moral 
sense,  336  ;  the  atonement  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  incarnation,  336 ;  the 
atonement  presupposes  the  love  of 
the  Father,  337 ;  it  involves  Christ’s 
identifying  himself  with  the  human 
race,  338 ;  it  consisted  in  Christ’s 
making  a  penitent  confession  of 
human  wickedness,  339 ;  in  Camp¬ 
bell’s  view  an  adequate  repentance 
on  the  part  of  the  sinner  would  be 
an  adequate  expiation  for  sin,  340 ; 
the  atonement  consisted  in  the  in¬ 
tercession  of  Christ  for  man,  342 ; 
Campbell  wrong  in  supposing 
Christ’s  confession  of  sin  and  his 
prayers  sufficient,  as  such,  to  secure 
our  pardon,  343 ;  the  atonement 
consisted  in  such  a  manitestation 
of  the  Father  and  such  a  pleading 
on  the  part  of  the  Son  as  secures 
our  participation  in  Christ’s  filial 
feelings,  343;  sacrifices  supposeil 
to  be  meant  to  fit  men  for  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  temple,  345  ;  the  atone¬ 
ment  meant  to  exert  a  moral  in¬ 
fluence  on  our  character,  not  to 
free  us  from  punishment,  346 ;  the 
source  of  the  moral  influence  of 
the  atonement,  346 ;  the  atonement 
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did  not  consist  in  Christ’s  pain  as 
pain,  but  in  his  holiness  and  love 
taking  the  form  of  pain,  349 ;  the 
atonement  perfect  in  that  it  satis¬ 
fies  God  as  a  Father,  350 ;  Camp¬ 
bell  regards  justification  as  resting 
on  the  ground  of  our  own  holiness, 
351  ;  Campbell’s  theory  of  the 
atonement  illustrated  in  a  question 
from  Prof.  Crawford,  353;  com¬ 
parison  of  Campbell’s  theory  with 
the  views  of  other  men,  354  ;  Dr. 
Owen  and  Pres.  Eilwards,  354  ; 
John  Pye  Smith,  358. 

Johnson’s,  C.  F.,  Lucretius  on  the 
Nature  of  Things,  noticed,  196. 

Johnson’s,  Samuel,  Oriental  Lan¬ 
guages,  and  their  Relation  to  Uni- 
vereal  Religion,  399. 

Johnson’s,  ildwin,  Uie  Mouth  of 
Gold,  noticed,  786. 

Johnson,  J.  E.,  article  by,  62. 

K. 

Keil’s,  C.  F.,  Biblical  Commentary 
on  Old  Testament,  noticed,  587. 

Kingdom  of  Christ,  articles  on,  77, 
287. 

L. 

Lacroix,  Prof.  J.  P.,  articles  by,  209, 
361. 

Law,  Providence,  and  Prayer,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Wells,  593 ; 
belief  in  an  all-controlling  Om¬ 
niscience  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  Christian  faith,  593 ;  contrast 
between  it  and  the  doctrine  of 
impersonal,  material  law,  594 ;  the 
contest  between  these  two  doc¬ 
trines  no  new  one,  595 ;  the  con¬ 
test  cannot  be  decided  by  appeal 
to  the  argumentum  ad  judicium, 
596 ;  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
“  scientific  method  ”  denied,  598 ; 
the  question  at  issue,  the  extent  to 
which  this  method  affords  com¬ 
plete  results,  599;  the  mind  craves 
explanation,  599 ;  the  word  law  ” 
made  too  prominent  in  modern 
science,  600;  modern  science  not 
to  be  disparaged,  601  ;  generaliza¬ 
tion  satisfactory  only  when  it  em¬ 
braces  all  the  phenomena,  602; 
uniformity  the  essence  of  the  word 
“  law,”  603 ;  every  part  that  begins 
to  exist  preceded  by  and  invari¬ 
ably  connected  with  other  parts, 
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604 ;  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
uniformity  in  nature,  605 ;  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  crust  of  the  globe, 
605  ;  vegetable  products,  606 ; 
animal  lile,  606 ;  what  disposal 
can  science  make  of  these  ii’regu- 
larities?  607;  forces  under  the 
same  conditions  must  give  rise  to 
the  same;  results,  608 ;  the  condi¬ 
tions  to  be  particularly  noticed, 
608;  the  reasoning  on  this  subject 
in  a  vicious  circle,  609  ;  the  (jues- 
tion  of  the  conditions  only  carries 
the  difficulty  backwanl,  609  ;  the 
change  of  conditions  cannot  be 
proved  scientifically,  610 ;  science 
ought  to  make  more  account  of 
unknow’ii,  yet  real  agencies,  611 ; 
consideration  of  human  life  in  its 
many  forms,  612;  the  existence 
of  law  granted,  613 ;  the  reign  of 
law  not  exclusive,  614;  no  me¬ 
dium  between  the  idea  of  lav.'  as 
operating  exclusively  and  the  idea 
of  a  universally  operating  divine 
providence,  614;  the  absence  of 
uniformity  in  human  life,  615;  the 
prevalent  belief  in  all  ages,  616; 
the  testimony  of  plain  common 
sense,  616  ;  dilferent  characters 
and  fates  of  three  young  men  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  618  ;  Hux¬ 
ley’s  supposition  of  two  beliefs. 
621 ;  the  question  of  the  will,  622 ; 
its  subjection  to  laws,  622 ;  the 
will  can  choose  what  motives  to 
obey,  623  ;  the  will  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  624  ;  on  this  supposition 
certain  spiritual  phenomena  how 
explained,  such  as  convei’slon, 
624 ;  scripture  doctrines  of  faith 
and  prayer,  626. 

Lewis,  Prof.  Tayler,  article  by,  166. 
jM. 

Manning,  J.  ^I.,  D.D.,  Half  Truths 
and  the  Truth,  noticed,  787. 

Martensen’s,  Dr,  H.,  Die  christliche 
Etliik,  noticed,  189. 

M‘Clintock’s,  J.,  D.D ,  Cyclopedia 
of  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  Lit¬ 
erature,  noticed,  193. 

Mead,  Prof.  C.  M.,  article  by,  672. 

Meaning  of  XiUS,  The,  article  on,  by 
Kev.  William  Henry  Cobb,  422 ; 
important  to  ascertain  what  the 


Bible  has  to  say,  rather  than  what 
it  ought  to  say,  422 ;  the  argument 
on  the  atonement  in  the  Old  Tes- 
ment  hinges  on  the  meaning  of 
was,  423  ;  the  meaning  “  to  take,” 
424;  literal  applications,  424* 
figurative  applications,  425;  mean¬ 
ing  “  to  lift  up,”  literal,  426 ;  6g. 
urative,  426 ;  “  to  hold  up,”  literd, 
427;  figurative, 427  ;  “to  carrj,” 
literal,  428 ;  figurative,  428 ;  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  in  relation  to  sin, 
429;  as  found  in  Lev.  xi.\.  17, 
430;  in  Lev.  xxii.  9, 16,431;  one 
that  has  contracted  sin  must  bear 
it,  432 ;  the  .sin  of  one  person  may 
be  taken  or  borne  by  another, 
435  ;  one  may  bear  the  sin  of  an¬ 
other  against  himself  by  withhold¬ 
ing,  expressions  of  displeasure ,436; 
God  bears,  sin  and  also  sinners, 
438;  one  may  bear  the  sin  of 
another  as  a  representative,  438 ; 
discussion  of  isa.  liii.  4, 441 ;  senses 
in  which  Christ  bears  our  sins,  445; 
he  bears  their  consequences,  44.5 ; 
he  bears  our  sins  in  his  sympathiz¬ 
ing  heart,  445  ;  he  bears  our  sins 
by  forgiving  them,  and  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative,  446  ;  did  not  bear  our 
sins  by  the  being  punished  fbrthem, 
44  7 ;  list  of  the  places  in  which  fctCJ 
occurs,  448. 

Merrill,  Rev.  S.,  article  by,  573. 

Messiah,  the  Purifying,  article  on,166. 

Miracles,  article  on,  by  Prof.  J.  Leslie 
Porter,  254 ;  importance  of  mira¬ 
cles,  254  ;  place  occupied  by  mir¬ 
acles  in  the  scheme  of  divine  reve¬ 
lation,  255  ;  scriptural  view  of  the 
evidential  character  of  a  miracle, 
256 ;  what  is  a  miracle  ?  258 ;  every 
miracle  a  sign,  258  ;  every  miracle 
contains  a  prophecy,  259 ;  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  miracles  not  to  be  judged 
of  merely  in  the  light  of  science 
and  philosojdiy.  260  ;  nature  of 
inductive  pliilosojihy  in  relation 
to  miracles,  261 ;  character  of  the 
laws  of  nature  relatively  to  mira¬ 
cles,  263  ;  a  law'  of  nature  a  law 
of  cause  and  effect,  264  ;  mind  in¬ 
dependent  as  r(*gards  matter,  265; 
mind  the  originator  of  motion,  267; 
are  miracles  incredible  because 
contrary  to  experience?  270;  fal- 
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Jacy  of  the  objection,  270;  are 
miracles  incapable  of  proof?  271 ; 
testimony  can  reach  the  supernat¬ 
ural,  272. 

Moberly’s,  Geo.,  D.C.L.,  The  Sayings 
of  the  Great  Forty  Days  between 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascen¬ 
sion,  noticed,  589. 

Molls,  C.  B.,  on  the  Psalms,  noticed, 
192. 

_N. 

Nation,  The,  article  on, by  Prof,  John 
Bascom,  405  ;  Mr.  Mulford’s  book. 
The  Nation,  or  the  Foundations 
of  Civil  Order,  etc.,  465  ;  the  na¬ 
tion  not  a  single  force,  but  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  spiritual  forces,  406 ;  it 
is  an  organism,  460 ;  organized  by 
the  coalescence  and  mutual  modi¬ 
fication  of  its  members,  467  ;  not 
aconscious  moral  personality, 468 ; 
tendency  in  the  book  to  extreme 
statements,  469;  the  author’s  view 
of  the  origin  of  the  nation,  469  ; 
his  view  of  the  right  of  property, 
470 ;  freedom  denied  to  any  action 
not  lying  in  the  line  of  its  right 
use,  471 ;  the  unduly  theoretical 
cast  of  the  views  presented,  472; 
the  author’s  treatment  of  political 
freedom  an  illustration,  472;  the 
matter  of  suffrage,  473;  the  au¬ 
thor’s  views  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers  of  the  nation, 
474;  he  discovers  a  tendency  to 
dogmatic  assertion,  475;  his  posi¬ 
tive  temper,  477  ;  barrenness  of 
the  book,477;  his  style  the  product 
of  the  author’s  j)ecullar  mental 
character,  478;  the  ideal  cast  of 
his  conception  of  the  nation,  479  ; 
the  true  idea  of  the  nation  found 
in  the  book,  480. 

Natural  Basis  of  our  Spiritual  Lan¬ 
guage,  The,  article  on,  by  W.  M. 
Thomson,  D.D.,  95;  development 
and  evolution  to  be  predicated  of 
our  spiritual  language,  95 ;  He¬ 
brew  prophets  and  poets  not  con¬ 
versant  with  scientific  speculations, 
97 ;  three  results  to  be  reached  by 
a  divine  revelation,  98  ;  revelation 
of  God  to  man,  98  ;  accomplished 
by  exhibiting  God  himself  in  dif¬ 
ferent  acts,  99 ;  especially  in  the 
theocracy;  objection  that  the  king¬ 


ly  office  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Jewish  people,  100;  answer  to  this 
objection  illustrated  by  examples, 
102  ;  influence  of  the  theocracy  on 
the  religious  language  of  the  people, 
104;  the  Bible  occupied  largely 
with  the  personal  history  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  111;  the  guidance  of  di¬ 
vine  inspiration  in  the  selection  of 
incidents  to  be  recorded.  111;  per¬ 
missible  exaggeration  in  much  of 
the  language  used  for  expressing 
emotion,  113;  the  language  of 
penitence  uttered  by  men  divinely 
inspired,  113;  the  great  richness 
of  the  spiritual  language  of  the 
Bible,  the  effect  of  the  manifold 
experience  of  the  writers,  116  ;  the 
])eculiar  form  of  the  spiritual  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Bible,  the  result  of  a 
divinely  constituted  state  of  things 
in  Palestine,  119;  frequency  of 
lions  in  Palestine,  120;  of  wild 
and  savage  men,  121;  these  men 
objectsof  most  intense  abhorrence, 
123;  we  are  guided  by  the  idea 
of  a  theocracy  to  the  right  inter¬ 
pretation  of  much  of  the  language 
of  the  Bible,  124;  the  naturalness 
of  the  strong  language  used  by 
devout  Hebrews  in  the  presence 
of  their  divine  king,  125 ;  the  idea 
of  all  sins-being  trea^n  as  related 
to  the  language  used  concerning 
sin,  125. 

O. 

Oettingen’s,  Alexander  v..  The  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Moral  Statistics  and  the 
Doctrine  of  Christian  Ethics,  no¬ 
ticed,  781. 

Onvry’s,  H.  A.,  Tiie  Dietetics  of  the 
Soul,  or  True  Mental  Discipline, 
noticed,  787. 

P. 

Palfrey’s,  J.  G.,  Compendious  His¬ 
tory  of  New  England,  noticed,  582. 

Park,  Prof.  E.  A.,  articles  by,  334, 
534,  697. 

Paul’s  Panegyric  of  Love  —  a  New 
Critical  Text,  Translation,  and 
Digest,  article,  by  A.  W.  Tyler, 
1 28 ;  proposed  revision  of  the  Au¬ 
thorized  Version  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  128  ;  in  all  translations  the 
text  of  the  original  should  be  most 
carefully  attended  to,  129;  the 
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nearer  we  come  to  the  age  in  which 
the  work  was  written  the  purer 
the  text  likely  to  be,  129;  prim¬ 
itive  text  to  be  sought  in  the  oldest 
versions,  132;  uncial  manuscripts 
containing  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
133  ;  cursive  manuscripts,  134  ; 
ancient  versions,  135;  Greek  Fa¬ 
thers  cited,  136;  Latin  Fathers, 
139 ;  critical  Greek  Testaments, 
139;  text  of  the  panegyric,  140; 
its  literal  translation,  141 ;  notes, 
142  ;  obstacles  to  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  passage  arising 
from  erroneous  scri{)tural  (juota- 
tions,  482 ;  such  as  proceed  from 
the  Fathers  and  Irom  copyists. 
482 ;  wrong  quotations  from  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  485  ;  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Fathers  more  or  less 
defective,  486  ;  the  testimony  of 
the  Fathers  more  or  less  valued 
by  all  editors  of  the  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment,  488;  digest  of  authorities — 
explanation,  490;  the  digest  itself, 
492; 

Perry’s,  W.  Stevens,  Life  Lessons  from 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  noticed,  589. 

Pond,  Prof.  E.,  article  by,  371. 

Porter,  Prof.  J.  L.,  article  by,  254. 

Progress  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  in  its 
Relation  to  theSpiritof  the  Present 
Age,  287 ;  mirious  truths  presented, 
287 ;  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
age  must  be  met  by  Christianity, 
and  not  by  something  else.  288 ; 
this  encounter  necessary,  289  ;  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  age  in  religious 
susceptibility,  290  ;  type  of  mind 
represented  by  the  Jew,  290  ;  by 
the  Greek,  291 ;  Christianity  is  to 
meet  both  these  types  of  mind, 
291 ;  the  Greek  type  of  mind  not 
alone  existent  at  the  present  day 
but  the  Jewi>h  also,  292;  spirit  of 
free  inquiry,  294;  its  inadecjuacy 
to  produce  the  highest  results,  294 ; 
the  reality  of  truth  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  knowing  it  presupposed 
in  free  inquiry,  295  ;  Christianity 
does  not  acknowledge  the  love  of 
truth  as  the  ruling  principle  of 
action,  296 ;  free  inquiry  under 
certain  conditions  accepted  by 
Christianity,  297;  free  inquiry  to 
end  in  the  recognition  of  the  true 


rationalism,  297  ;  the  present  age 
characterized  by  positiveness 
vastness  of  scientific  knowledge, 
299 ;  the  age  realistic  and  practical^ 
301 ;  the  industrial  and  social  con¬ 
dition  of  Christendom  in  relation 
to  the  progress  of  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom,  302.  ^ 

Purifying  Messiah,  The,  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Isaiah  tii.  15,  article  on,  by 
Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  1G6  ;  the 
words  “  So  shall  he  sprinkle  many 
nations,” — efforts  of  rationalists  to 
take  away  their  evangelical  mean¬ 
ing,  166;  docs  “sprinkle”  mean 
to  cause  to  leap?  168;  the  equiv¬ 
alent  word  in  Arabic  very  rare, 
168;  many  words  in  Hebrew  ex¬ 
pressive  of  exultation,  169;  Jarchi’s 
rendering,  “  He  shall  lay  his  hand 
upon  many  nations,”  171;  attempts 
of  Gesenius  to  give  the  words  an 
unevangelical  meaning,  172. 

Q; 

Quotations  of  the  New  Testament  in 
their  relation  to  Inspiration,  article 
on,  305. 

R. 

Recent  Works  on  Prehistoric  Arch¬ 
aeology,  article  on,  by  Rev.  G.  F. 
Wright,  381  ;  works  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  John  Evans,  381 ; 
the  latest  phases  of  Inquiry  relating 
to  man’s  antiquity  shown  on  these 
works,  381 ;  the  phenomena  pre¬ 
sented  in  certain  river-channels 
must  have  occupied  more  time  than 
is  allowed  by  the  accepted  biblical 
chronology,  383 ;  conservative  ten¬ 
dency  of  modern  scientific  in¬ 
quirers,  383  ;  the  integrity  of  the 
divine  revelation  does  not  depend 
on  any  system  of  chronology,  383. 

!  Refutation  of  False  View’s  as  to  the 
Design  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  by 
Christian  Ernest  Luthardt,  article 
on,  translated  by  C.  R.  Gregory, 
1 ;  distinction  betw’cen  the  aim 
and  the  occasion  of  the  Gospel  of 
John  important,  1 ;  the  Gospel  of 
John  not  meant  to  be  a  supplement 
to  the  other  three  Gospels,  2;  it 
only  assumes  the  existence  of  the 
synoptical  Gospels,  3 ;  to  suppose 
it  to  have  been  thus  meant  as  a 
supplement  inconsistent  with  the 
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unity  of  the  Gospel,  3;  the  sup¬ 
posed  supplementation  claimed  to 
refer  merely  to  the  dogmatic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Gospel,  4  ;  hypothesis 
of  Liicke  and  Bauragarten-Crusius 
shown  to  be  untenable,  5 ;  the  need 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  supposed  to 
be  found  in  the  progress  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  8 ;  objections  to  this  view,  8; 
the  history  of  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  different  from  that  as¬ 
signed  to  it  in  this  theory,  9 ;  no 
history  of  doctrine  indeed,  in  any 
proper  sense,  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  11 ;  one  doctrine  in  the  four 
Gospels,  though  in  four  dillerent 
forms,  13  ;  the  supposed  polemical 
or  apologetic  purpose  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  14 ;  objections  to  such  an 
idea,  14 ;  such  a  purpose  cannot 
be  thought  to  be  united  with  a  sup¬ 
plemental  purpose,  16  ;  the  Gospel 
not  apologetic,  17;  not  specially 
anti-Gnostic  or  anti-Ebionite,  18; 
still  the  Gospel  in  sympathy  with 
the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  22 ; 
Baur’s  theory  of  the  traditional 
basis  of  the  Gospel,  23  ;  the  ruling 
idea  of  the  (jospel  brought  into 
union  with  the  history  of  Jesus,  23 ; 
its  essential  contents  consist  in  the 
movements  of  the  supposed  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Logos  to  the  world,  25 ; 
this  Gospel  supposed  by  Baur  to 
be  free  from  all  party  or  contro¬ 
versial  aims,  26  ;  Kbstlen’s  theory 
that  John’s  Gospel  presents  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  the  absolute  religion,  in 
opposition  to  Judaism  and  heath¬ 
enism,  28 ;  recapitulation  of  pre¬ 
ceding  discussions,  237  ;  design  of 
the  Gospel  to  describe  the  way  in 
which  Christ  formed  his  disciples 
to  a  true  belief,  238 ;  manner  in 
which  miracles  produce  belief,  238 ; 
the  word  of  Jesus  needful  to  make 
the  belief  certain,  241 ;  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  belief  thus  produced, 
242;  what  Christ  is  as  revealed  in 
the  flesh,  244 ;  belief  possible  on 
the  ground  of  Christ’s  own  testi¬ 
mony  to  himself,  245 ;  what  belief 
consists  in,  247;  the  Gospel  com¬ 
posed  not  for  the  writer,  but  for 
the  world,  248;  belief  in  Christ 
opposed  to  the  unbelief  of  the 


Jews,  249 ;  necessity  of  a  complete 
testimony  to  Christ,  251. 

Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in 
Connecticut,  noticed,  206. 

Reuchlin,  John,  the  Father  of  He¬ 
brew  Learning  in  the  Christian 
Church,  article  on,  by  Rev.  Selah 
Merrill,  573  ;  peculiar  character 
of  the  period  in  which  he  appeared, 
573;  his  struggle  to  master  the 
Hebrew  and  his  attainments,  574; 
the  thoroughness  of  his  scholarship, 
576 ;  his  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
church,  577;  his  general  culture, 
578;  persevering  labor,  578;  great 
demand  for  his  services,  578;  held 
in  great  respect  by  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  578. 

Revelation  and  Inspiration,  article 
on,  by  E.  P.  Barrows,  U.D.,  305 ; 
the  quotations  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  their  relation  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  inspiration,  305  ;  the  free 
manner  of  these  quotations,  306  ; 
quotation  in  the  narrative  of  the 
conversion  of  the  eunuch,  307 ; 
other  illustrations,  308 ;  the  inward 
contents  of  these  quotations,  311 ; 
the  Old  Testament  often  quoted 
by  way  of  argument,  31 3 ;  as  proph¬ 
ecies  of  Christ  and  his  kingdom, 
313;  different  classes  of  prophecies, 
313;  Christ  referred  to  under  the 
veil  of  types,  315;  Messianic  Psalms, 
317;  psalms  as  referred  to  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  321. 

Ryland’s,  Dr.  John,  Letters  to  Dr. 
Stephen  West,  178. 

S. 

Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Triumph 
of  Christ’s  Kingdom  distinguished 
from  Millenarianism,  The,  article, 
by  Samuel  Harris,  D.D.,  77 ;  points 
of  agreement  between  the  two,  7  7 ; 
the  millenarian  error,  77  ;  the 
scriptural  doctrine,  78;  the  liter¬ 
alism  of  the  Millenarians  a  false 
and  impossible  system  of  interpre¬ 
tation,  79;  the  extravagant  con¬ 
clusions  deduced  from  this  system, 
80 ;  this  system  cannot  be  precisely 
and  definitely  stated,  81 ;  Mille¬ 
narianism  inconsistent  with  the 
Bible  in  various  respects,  83 ;  the 
second  advent  of  Christ  at  the 
completion  and  not  the  beginning 
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of  his  kingdom  on  earth,  8.3  ;  Mil- 
lenarianism  inconsistent  with  the 
Bible  as  to  tlie  events  accompany¬ 
ing  the  second  advent,  84 ;  allusion 
to  Kev.  XX.,  as  teaching  a  prcmil- 
lennial  coming,  85;  Millenarianism 
inconsistent  with  the  scriptures  as 
to  the  natureand  growth  of  Clirist’s 
kingdom,  87  ;  Clirist  at  his  first 
ccming  began  his  mediatorial 
reign,  87;  emphasis  laid  on  the 
humiliation  and  death  of  Christ, 
88 ;  Christ’s  kingdom  not  of  this 
world,  88  ;  its  triumph  dependent 
on  human  agency,  8!) ;  dependent 
on  truth  and  love,  not  on  tbrec,  81) ; 
Christ’s  kingdom,  according  to 
Millenarianism,  not  a  realization 
of  the  highest  ideal  of  Christianity, 
90 ;  no  vindie.ation  of  God’s  ways 
to  man  given  in  Millenarianism, 
91 ;  its  practical  influence  evil,  9‘2. 

Sin  and  Suffering  in  the  Universe, 
as  related  to  the  Power,  Wisdom, 
and  Love  of  (iod,  article  on,  by 
Henry  Cowles,  1).  I).,  729. 

Steward’s,  (Ueorge,  The  Argument 
of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  no¬ 
ticed,  587. 

Strauss’s  Superficiality,  article  on, 
by  Joseph  Cook.  !M.A.,  367. 

St.  Elizaheth,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
John  P.  Lacroix.  209  ;  Protestants 
apt  to  be  unjust  to  examples  of 
piety  in  the  past,  209;  these  ex¬ 
amples  should  be  judged  of  not  by 
the  standard  of  our  times,  but  of 
the  times  in  which  they  existe<l. 
210;  time  in  which  St,  Elizabeth 
lived,  211  ;  the  scene  of  her  ac¬ 
tivity,  212;  sources  from  which 
the  account  of  her  life  is  drawn, 
212;  Duke  Hermann  of  Saxony, 
214;  myth  of  Klingsohr,  214;  St. 
Elizabeth  brought  from  Hungary, 
215;  her  early  childhood,  216; 
circumstances  that  developed  in 
her  a  strong  religious  tendomw, 
217;  her  love  for  the  Prince  Lewis, 
218:  her  marriage,  21 9 ;  her  beauty, 
220  ;  her  conscientiousness,  221 ; 
her  obedience  to  her  confessor.221 ; 
her  belief  that  she  had  mysterious 
communion  with  the  invisible 
world,  222 ;  founds  a  hospital  at 
Wartburg,  223;  death  of  Lewis, 


224;  driven  from  home  by  her 
husband’s  successor,  225  ;  her 
troubled  life,  226;  funeral  of  her 
husband,  227  ;  reconciliation  with 
Duke  Henry,  228;  her  complete 
dependence  on  her  confessor  Con¬ 
rad,  228 ;  his  character,  229 ;  her 
residence  in  Marburg,  230;  her 
mistakes,  232  ;  her  death,  233; 
her  canonization,  235  ;  church  of 
St.  Elizabeth  at  Marburg,  236. 

St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory  and  the  In¬ 
ferno  of  Dante,  article  on,  by 
Frederic  Vinton,  275. 

Structure  of  a  Sermon:  the  Text, 
article  on,  by  Prof  Edwards  A. 
Park,  534  ;  the  words  “  sermon,” 
‘•preach,”  “text,”  defined,  534; 
a<l vantages  of  preaching  from 
texts,  535  ;  objections  to  the  use  of 
texts,  542  ;  Christ  and  the  apostles 
often  preached  without  texts,  547; 
di  llerent  methods  of  selecting  texts, 
547  ;  some  preachers  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  the  rules  of  texts  laid  down 
by  the  authorities  of  their  church, 
547  ;  sonu;  choose  their  texts  with¬ 
out  regard  to  a  ny  prescribed  formu¬ 
lary,  548:  the  text  may  be  chosen 
before  the  theme,  and  thus  the 
sermon  be  made  the  more  biblical, 
549  :  it  will  be  made  the  more 
logical,  551  ;  advantages  of  vary¬ 
ing  the  method,  552;  fitnesses  of 
passages  for  texts  of  sermons,  553 ; 
those  which  involve  a  moral  prin- 
eijue,  553;  Keinhard’s  texts,  554; 
those  ])assages  best  fitted  for  texts 
wiiich  most  aptly  represent  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible,  555  ;  a  passage 
tliat  has  a  divine  authority  is 
fitted  fora  text,  557  ;  may  a  text 
be  taken  fi’om  the  words  of  an  un¬ 
inspired  person?  558;  not  as  if' 
they  had  divine  authority,  558; 
they  may  be  used  to  illustrate 
truth.  558  ;  their  title  to  our  regard 
should  always  be  frankly  stated, 
560 ;  may  a  minister  preach  on  a 
text  believed  by  him  not  to  belong 
to  the  canon?  561  ;  should  a 
minister  always  cite  his  text  as  it 
stands  in  ottr  common  translation  ? 
562 ;  he  should  not  misrepresent 
the  English  Bible,  562;,  should 
not  cite  the  text  unless  it  means 
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really  what  it  does  apparently, 
563;  quotations  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  from  the  Septuagint,  564  ; 
a  passage  fit  to  be  used  tor  a  text 
•which  refers,  as  it  stands  in  the 
Bible,  to  the  same  object  to  which 
it  does  in  the  sermon,  565  ;  a  text 
thus  used  makes  the  sermon  solid 
and  authoritative,  566  ;  an  ac¬ 
commodated  text  may  have  a 
marked  fitness  of  one  kind  for  a 
text,  but  be  deficient  in  another, 
566 ;  rules  to  be  observed  in  the 
accommodation  of  texts,  568 ;  it 
should  be  practised  in  a  rational 
and  manly  way,  568 ;  the  principle 
characterizing  the  passage  as  orig¬ 
inally  spoken  should  be  involved, 
568;  instances  of  accommodated 
texts,  569;  the  intention  of  ac¬ 
commodating  a  text  to  be  avowed, 
570;  comydeteness  gives  to  a  pas¬ 
sage  a  fitness  to  be  used  as  a  text, 
571  ;  a  text  esjjecially  felicitous, if 
all  its  suggestions  be  noticed  by 
the  preacher,  571  ;  felicitous  if  it 
be  complete  in  its  grammatical 
construction,  and  express  the  idea, 
though  not  the  comydete  idea,  of 
the  sacred  y)enman,  571;  not  fe¬ 
licitous  if  by  falling  to  form  a 
comydote  sentence  it  become  un¬ 
dignified,  572.  The  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  a  piissage  to  the  subject 
and  the  occasion  of  a  sermon  makes 
it  fit  for  a  text,  697 ;  ay)pro- 
priateness  to  the  theme  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  697;  to  the  minister  himself, 
700 ;  to  the  hearers,  703 ;  to  the  oc- 
casion,706;  y)assages  which  excite 
an  expectation  of  excellence  in  the 
discussion  may  or  may  not  be  fit 
for  texts,  707  ;  the  more  pi’omising 
the  text,  the  n>ore  certain  should 
the  minister  be  of  his  ability  to  use 
it,  709 ;  y)assages  which  associate 
themselves  with  some  interesting 
truth,  fit  for  texts, 709 ;  te.xts  which 
are  plain  in  themselves,  capable  of 
making  an  abiding  impression,710 ; 
an  obscure  text  may  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  Bible  as  a  Avhole, 
711;  brief  texts  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  longer  ones,  712;  fresh 
and  novel  passages,  714  ;  texts  sug¬ 
gesting  ludicrous  associations,  714; 


passages  introducing  an  attractive 
variety,  fit  for  texts,  715;  the  phra¬ 
seology  may  lead  the  mind  to  a 
peculiar  ti*ain  of  thought,  715;  a 
text  may  consist  of  mutually  illus¬ 
trative  scriptures,  717  ;  may  con¬ 
sist  of  scriptures  ayiy)arently  incon¬ 
sistent  with  each  otlier,  717;  a  text 
may  be  chosen  for  its  merely  in¬ 
direct  references,  718;  y)assagos 
that  suddenly  suggest  themselves 
at  the  time  of  writing,  fit  lor  texts, 
720;  methods  of  announcing  the 
text,  724 ;  a  veiy  formal  manner, 
724  ;  a  manner  more  abrupt,  725  ; 
an  easy  and  natural  manner,  728. 

T. 

Taine’s  English  Literature,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  .John  Bascoin,  628 ; 
excellence  of  its  style,  628 ;  its 
wise  selection  of  topics,  629  ;  the 
position  assigned  in  it  to  moral 
forces,  629 ;  Taine  understands 
neither  the  origin  nor  the  nature 
of  the  ethical  sentiment  nor  its 
relation  to  art,  630 ;  quotations 
showing  the  truth  of  this,  630 ; 
way  in  which  he  syieaks  of  the 
Saxons  and  their  English  homes, 
631  ;  the  ethical  sentiment  the 
pervasive  one,  633 ;  a  wrong  ay>- 
yjrehension  of  the  nature  of  moral¬ 
ity,  634 ;  morality,  Avith  Taine,  a 
derived  art  secondary  to  nature, 
636  ;  the  true  nature  of  morality, 
637 ;  contrast  between  the  French 
and  the  English,  640 ;  statement 
of  Taine’s  theory  of  morality,  640 1 
the  ethical  intuition  in  a  true  phi¬ 
losophy  a  primary  power  of  mind, 
and  should  have  a  primary  place, 
641  ;  morality  a  fundamental  and 
pervasive  part,  643 ;  the  relation 
of  morality  to  art,  6  44 ;  Taine 
cannot  find  fault  with  the  English 
novel,  644 ;  critics  cannot  agree 
in  their  conclusions  who  do  not 
start  from  the  same  principles, 
646 ;  the  English  deserve  the 
criticism  they  have  received,  647. 

Taylor’s,  Isaac,  Words  and  Places, 
noticed,  585. 

Temptation  no  Excuse  for  Trans¬ 
gression,  article  on,  by  L.  P.  Hic- 
kok,  D.D.,  648;  meaning  of  the 
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word  “  temptation,”  648 ;  opening 
an  opportunity  for  virtuous  action, 
648 ;  the  question,  does  temptation 
excuse  evil,  65 i  ;  God  does  not 
tempt  men  to  evil,  651 ;  special 
divine  influence  is  for  holiness,  and 
not  for  sin,  658;  tlie  process  of  suc¬ 
cessful  temptation  precludes  all  ex¬ 
cuse  for  tran^ression,  6&9 ;  the 
tempter  can  do  his  work  only  by 
application  of  seducing  motives, 
660;  the  tempted  must  act,  in  vol¬ 
untary  execution  of  the  tempter’s 
design  in  order  to  his  transgres¬ 
sion,  662 ;  temptation  repelled  ele¬ 
vates  character  and  confirms  integ¬ 
rity,  664 ;  special  divine  strength 
offered  to  the  tempted,  666 ;  the 
transgressor  has  nothing  to  do  with 
excuses,  668;  how  shall  the  tempted 
transgressor  be  treated  ?  669 ;  how 
shall  the  tempter  be  treated?  670. 

Thomson,  W.  M.,  D.D.,  article  by,  95. 

Thompson,.!.  P.,  D.D.,  article  by,  775. 

Tulloch’s,  J.,  D.D.,  liational  Theol¬ 
ogy  and  Christian  Philosophy  in 
England  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  noticed,  581. 

Tyler,  A.  W.,  A.M.,  article  by,  128, 
482. 

u. 

Unconscious  Greek  Prophecy,  article 
on,  by  Francis  Wharton,  LL.D., 

144  ;  argument  of  Baumstark’s 
christliche  Apologetik,  144;  Greek 
culture  does  not  satisfy  man’s  re¬ 
ligious  need,  145 ;  the  office  of 
Greece  the  discipline  of  the  mind, 

145  ;  qualities  which  fitted  the 
Greek  for  this  work  of  mental 
training,  the  national  flexibility 
and  quickness,  147;  contrast  be¬ 
tween  Greek  and  Roman  literature, 
148 ;  the  Roman  literature  nation¬ 
al,  the  Greek  for  the  whole  w'orld, 
148 ;  wonderful  catholicity  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  Greek,  150;  in  the 
Gre^k  tragic  poets,  151;  psychol¬ 
ogy  as  cultivated  among  the  Greeks 
153;  logic,  154;  the  subject  of 
iidracles  as  treated  by  Greek 
virriters,  155;  Grecian  ethical  phi¬ 
losophy  begat  a  mental  longing 
which  truth  only  could  satisfy,  157 ; 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  157  ;  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  158;  the  Stoic 


philosophy  in  reference  to  divine 
power,  159 ;  the  Stoic’s  idea  of 
virtue,  161 ;  the  Epicurean  phi. 
losophy,  162 ;  state  of  pre-Christian 
world  as  the  birth  of  Christ  drew 
near,  163;  truths  which  were  recon- 
.  ciled  to  each  other  in  Christ,  163 

V. 

Vinton,  Frederic,  article  by,  275 

W. 

Walker’s,  James,  D.D.,  Theology  and 
Theologians  of  Scotland,  noticed 
579.  ’ 

Wells,  Prof.  J.  E.,  article  by,  593. 

West,  Dr.  Stephen,  Letters  from  Dr. 
Ryland  to,  178. 

Wharton,  Prof.  Francis,  article  by, 
144. 

Whichcote’s  Aphorisms,  article  on, 
384  ;  account  of  the  author’s  life, 
385;  his  character,  quoted  from 
Tulloch,  386  ;  aphorisms  on  the 
theory  of  the  will,  388 ;  on  real  as 
distinct  from  formal  li’cedom,  389 ; 
on  the  human  constitution  as  such, 
389  ;  Whichcote’s  ethical  opinions, 
390 ;  his  high  regard  for  human 
reason  and  human  nature,  391 ; 
the  character  as  distinct  from  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  392;  unity 
and  toleration  in  the  church,  393 ; 
the  chief  end  of  man,  764;  the 
moral  and  the  positive  in  religion, 
764  ;  the  Bible,  765;  the  punisment 
of  sinners,  766 ;  principles  involved 
in  the  atonement  of  Christ,  767; 
pardon  of  sin,  768  ;  Tuckney’s  let- 
tere  to  Whichcote,  769 ;  substantial 
agreement  of  good  men  in  doctrine, 
770;  was  Whichcote  misled  by  the 
schoolmen  and  the  Arminians?  771; 
did  Whichcote  say  too  much  of 
man’s  noble  qualities  and  too  little 
of  the  grace  of  God  ?  772;  Which¬ 
cote’s  belief  in  the  vicarious  atone¬ 
ment,  774 ;  the  Westminster  As¬ 
sembly’s  Catechism,  774. 

Whitney’s,  Prof.  W.  D.,  Oriental  and 
Linguistic  Studies,  noticed,  193. 

Whittier’s,  J.  G.,  The  Pennsylvania 
Pilgrim  and  other  Poems,  noticed, 
591. 

Williams’s,  Aaron,  D.D.,  Woman  in 
the  Bible,  noticed,  588. 

Wuttke’s,  Dr.  A.,  Christian  Ethics, 
noticed,  396. 


